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TO 

THE QUEEN’S 

MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


AIadaii, 

When I i3laccd in Your Majesty’s hands the second 
volume of this work, I had hoped to complete it in another 
volume. But, as I advanced in my task, I found this to be 
impossible. No one feels more forcibly than I do the truth 
of the old Greek saying, that ‘ a big book is a big evil,’ — a 
truth even more important to be borne in mind now than in 
the times for which it was first spoken, when books were both 
compact and few. Still I am not without hope, that the 
conteut.s of the following pages will justify my decision lo 
deal in somewhat ample detiii] with the very interesting 
period to which they relate. 

The aim I have set to myself throughout in this Biogi’aphy 
has been, not to present my own view of tho Prince’s charac- 
ter, hut to place upon record materials by which every careful 
and unprejudiced reader may judge of that character for 
himself. The mass of these materials which Your Majesty 
has placed at my command is very great. For example, the 
Prince’s papers on the Oriental Question — from 1853 to 
1857 — extend to no fewer than fifty foUo volumes; and, 
while they show the importance which he attached to that 
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question, they contain so rich a profusion of materials of the 
highest value, that the emharrassment of selection has been 
not the least of the diffioulties which I have had to encounter 
in the execution of my task. They furnish, moreover, a 
triumphant vindication of the Prince from the obloquy and 
misrepresentation which during the same period he was com- 
pelled to undergo in silence. I could not, therefore, reconcile 
it to my duty as his biographer to withhold the evidence 
of the part, so valuable to Your Majesty, and thorelbie to 
England, which he played during the great struggle of tlio 
Crimean War. 

In doing this, I can scarcely hope to have escaped the risk 
of being charged with passing upon occasion from the sphere 
of the biographer into that of the historian. But, in truth, 
the Prince’s life being, as it was, engrossed with the great 
events of a time which has already become historical, this 
was a risk which must perforce be run by bis biographer, 
however much he might feel himself fettered by the proximity 
of the events, and by a proper regard for the feelings of such 
actors upon the political stage as may still survive, or of the 
representatives of those who have passed away. 

In any case, I trust it will ho as clear to all who may 
read this volume, as it is to myself, that in all the Prince’s 
dealings with men, and with the questions great and small, 
on which his unsleeping spirit was evermore employed, 
to he just, — to be considerate,- — to look beyond ‘the igno- 
rant present’ into ‘the seeds of time,’ — to hold at hay 
the passions and prejudices, by which judgment is clouded, 
and action tiumed awiy, was the condition of mind to which 
he never ceased to aspire. And surely it is not unimportant, 
at a time when the Eastern Question has again forced itself 
upon the consideration of Europe, that the opinions should he 
made known of one, to whom the welfare, not of Yoiu- Majesty’s 
Idngdom only, hut of mankind, was so vitally dear, — of one, 
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wJione iiolitica] .sagacity was leant ni)on, as this volume will 
show, hy .some of the gi'eatest and most experienced states- 
men of his ago. 

I cannot conclude without again expressing my gratitude 
to Your Majesty for the unreserve with which the Prince's 
papers have hecn placed at my disposal, and for the ahsolutc 
freedom with which T have heen allowed to record within 
these pages my own impressions from the facts and opinions 
of which they form a marvellous record. Kemeinbcriug that 
truth and sincerity were the twin lodestars of the Prince’s 
life, — that it would therefore have been his -wish to be spoken 
of simply as he was, — I have striven to prove myself worthy 
of the confidence reposed in me in the only way tliat I am 
sure would be agreeable to Your Majesty, hy itsing in all sin- 
cerity the knowledge of his opinions and actions which it has 
heen my privilege to obtain. The painter is no master of 
his craft, who will not place upon his canvas the flaws and 
blemishes that are as much a part of a face as its finest 
features. Had I found such in the subject of my picture, I 
should not have feared to find a place for them in it. ily 
difiBculty has been, that in all my re.searches I have come 
upon no such defect as would have furnished that relief of 
shadow, which would have made the portrait, if not more 
impressive in itself, yet more acceptable to many who arc 
roluctant to believe in the highest order of human worth. 

I have the honom to be, 

Your Majesty’s very devoted 
Subject and Servant, 

TjiiaouoBE Mahtlx. 


huvaTYHIMO, MCAB LiJlKOOLLUX : 

nth OMer, 1877 . 
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THE LIFE 


OP HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


CHAPTER LI. 

It was well for tbe Prince’s peace of mind, no less than for 
his reputation, that the calumnies of his detractors were 
pushed so far as to compel the public notice which was taken 
of them in Parliament, as mentioned in the preceding 
chapter. What had ocoun'ed was only a fresh illustration of 
the old truth, that slander is only dangerous so long as it is 
confined to sinuous by-paths and vague innuendoes. Those 
who attacked the Prince, either from malice, or recklessness, 
or political animosity, must have been mortified to see that, 
meaning to injure, they had in fact done him signal good. 
His past services to tho country, as the bosom-counsellor of 
the Sovereign, were made clear, and no challenge was thence- 
forth likely to be put forward of his right to bring the daily 
growing treasures of his thought and experience to the aid of 
the Sovereign and her responsible advisers. ‘ Fortunately,’ 
as Lord Aberdeen wrote to the Prince (3rd February, 1854) 
* the whole edifice of falsehood and misrepresentation is com- 
pletely overthrown, and we may trust that a great reaction 
will now take place, in fuU proportion to the measure of 
c^ilumny and injustice which has prevailed. They will always 

■ 'TOT ITT. 
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remain, liowever, as a signal example of popular delusion, 
and, although "vve consider ourselves to be an enlightened 
people, I know no greater instance of stupid credulity than 
has been exhibited in the disgraceful proceedings of the last 
few weeks.’ 

No man bore calumny better than the Prince. He regarded 
it, we have seen, as insepamble from his position; and, 
happily, he was able to say, with all the sincerity of one who, 
besides being modest by nature, was habitually stern in his 
judgment of himself, ‘Nothing has boon brought againsi 
me which is not absolutely untrue’ {ante, vol. ii. 561). 
Nevertheless the pain occasioned to tho Prince, and perhaps 
even more to the Queen, by these persistent and well-studied 
calumnies was very great. In proportion to the value they 
both set upon the good-will and esteem of the nation, was 
the grief expressed by the Queen, in a letter already quoted 
{emte, ii. 641), ‘ that any portion of her subjects should thus 
requite the unceasing labours of the Prince ’ for the welfare 
and honour of England. There are few of us who can recall 
without a pang what we have suffered, to find ourselves 
misunderstood by those who, we have thought, must Icnow us 
best — suffered not in the moral shock only, but in the angry 
soreness of wounded affection. Then it was, that we have felt 
the full force of Coleridge’s beautiful saying, ‘ That to bo 
wroth with those we love doth work like madness in the 
brain.’ But if this be so, how much stronger must the feeling 
be, where tho love that is wounded is no mere personal feeling, 
narrow at the best, but the yearning regard of the Sovereign 
for the people whom she loves, — the people, on the fulness of 
whose trust she can alone rely to take the sting from the 
misrepresentations to which a monarch will always bo ex- 
posed, but wliich, by the necessity of her position, she must 
bear in silence. The shafts aimed at the Prince, the Queen 
could not but feel were “imfid st hw-self. Rut tlm s^usa of 
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personal injury was swallowed up in indignation at the wrong 
done to one whom she knew, as no one else could know, to be 
the very soul of goodness and truth, of honour, and of 
devotion to the kingdom, over which she was strengthened 
to reign by bis wise and loving help. What wonder, then, if 
she, who had felt the wrong so deeply, was no less deeply 
moved by the desire now everywhere shown to obliterate the 
painful impressions of the last few weeks by a general 
acknowledgment of the Pi'ince’s position, and of the pru- 
dence and sagacity with which he had used it. ‘ That black 
time,’ Her Majesty writes to Baron Stockmar (Idth April, 
1 8d4), ‘ when foul calumny strove to blind our deluded people, 
vanished from the hour Parliament spoke of it; and this 
serves to show how it was got up, and how little it had taken 
root 1 ’ 

Had it been otherwise, the strain upon both the Queen 
and Prince woidd have been intolerable. They now saw 
close before them the prospect of a great wax, which, what- 
ever its issue or diuation, must put to proof the utmost 
resources of the country, and all the energy and endurance 
of its people. The thought of this struggle and all that it 
involved — a thought that day and night was weighing on 
their hearts — would have been too hard to bear, had any 
shadow been loft of the distrust which had been attempted 
to be sown between the people and themselves. Instead of 
tliis, however, the spirit of mutual reliance which had grown 
up between the Crown and the nation during the present 
reign, so far from being shaken by the attacks on the Prince, 
had been sti’engtliened by the frank explanations for which 
they had given occasion. Each knew the other better than 
before, and with this knowledge in their hearts could confront 
with a calmer courage the diflBculties and dangers of the 
impending struggle. 

In a supreme degree, too, the Queen and Prince were able 

»2 
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to find strength in the love which is the best restorative for 
the weariness and the heartache of all mortal life. ‘ Trials 
we must have ; but what are they if we are together I ’ On 
the same day, the anniversary of her marriage, on which, as 
we have seen (ante, vol. ii. 565) the Queen’s heart over- 
flowed in these simple words — simple, yet how eloquent ! — 
their children had prepared for them one of those graceful 
surprises, with which their affection never failed to mai'lc its 
periodical recurrence. The Baron and Baroness Bunsen were 
among the guests at Windsor upon ihc oecuoion, and to this 
happy accident we owe the following graceful report by the 
Baroness of the ‘ Masque ’ which the Eoyal children had 
devised for the occasion : — 

‘ Wa followed the Queen and Prince Albert a long way, 
through one large room after another, till wo camo to ono, 
where hung a red curtain, which was presently drawn aside, for 
a representation of the Pour Seasons, studied and contrived by 
the Royal children as a surprise to the Queen, in celebration of 
the day. Pirst appeared Princess Alice as the Spring, scatter- 
ing flowers, and reciting verses, which were talren from 
Thomson’s Seasons; she moved gracefully and spoke in a 
distinct and pleasing manner with excellent modulation, and a 
tone of voice sweet and penotmtiiig like that of the Queen. 
Then the curtain was drawn, and the scone changed, and the 
Princess Royal represented Summer, with Prince Arthur 
stretched upon the sheaves, as if tii'od with the heat and harvest- 
work ; another change, and Prince Alfred, with a crown of vino 
leaves and the skin of a panther, represented Autumn — looking 
very well. Then followed a change to a winter landscape, and 
the Prince of Wales represented Winter, with a cloak covorod 
with icicles (or what seemed such), and the Frinooss Louiec, a 
charming little muffled-up figure, busy keeping up a fire ; tho 
Prince reciting (as all had done) passages more or loss modiflod 
from Thomson. Then followed the last change, when all the 
Seasons were grouped together, and far behind, on a height, 
appeared Princess Helena, with a long white veil hanging on 
both sides do’\vn to her feet, holding a long cross, and pronounc- 
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ing a blessing upon tbo Queen and Prince. These versos were 
composed for the occasion. I understood them to say, that Sa/uit 
Helena, remembering her own British extraction, came to pro- 
nounce a benediction upon the imlers of the country ; and I 
thiuk it must have hoen so intended, because Helena, the mother 
of Constantino (said to have discovered the remains of the Cross 
which bore the Saviour), was a native of Britain, and she is 
always ro]U’espnted leaning ujion a large cross. But your father 
understood that Britannia was intended as blessing the Tloyal 
pair. In either view of the subject, the Princess Helena looked 
very charining. This was the close ; but, by command of the 
Queen, the curtain was again withdrawn, and we saw the whole 
B/oyal Pamily togolher, who came down severally from their 
raised platform ; also the baby, Prince Leopold, was carried in by 
his nurse, and looked at us all with big eyes, stretching out his 
arms to bo taken by the Prince Consoj-t.’ — (Bunsen's Life, ii. 
328.) 

Although the Queen’s Speech in opening Parliament (30th 
January) liad spoken of the porsisteuL efforts being still 
continued, which Her Hiijesty had made, in coujnnotiou with 
her allies, to preserve and restore peace between Jtiissia and 
Turkey, these words inspired little confidence even in the 
minds of those who clung to the hope that war might si ill 
he averted, coixpled as they wore with the intimation in the 
same sentence, that she had tliought it ‘ recpiisite to make a 
further augmentation of her naval and military forces, with 
the view of supporting her representations, and of more 
effectually contributing to the restoration of peace.’ Diplo- 
macy indeed might still he busy. Russia, on tlic one hand, 
might not yet have despaired of detaching France from the 
English alliance, and of inducing’ Austria and Prussia to with- 
draw the pressure which, in concert with the ’Western Powers, 
they had hitherto been exerting to induce tlie Emperor 
Nicholas to recall his troops from the Principalities. 
England, on the other liand, ha<l yet to assure lierself that 
France had one common object with lierself in embarking on 
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the defence of Turkey, and might be relied on to bear her 
full share of the burden of this defence, till that object was 
attained. But from the moment that the combined fleets of 
France and England entered the Black Sea, with the avowed 
purpose of shutting up the Itussian fleet in Sebastopol, the 
hope of a peaceful adjustment of the disputes bet, ween Eiibsia 
and Turkey was at an end. Our Ambassador at St, Petersburg 
might indeed represent that oiir ships had been sent thei-e 
for the protection of the Turkish territory and the Q’urkish 
flag only. But was it to be thought tliat a power like liussia, 
which had been accustomed to strike, where she could and 
when she could, against all who ventured to resist her iiri- 
perions dictates, would admit the distinction between tlio 
defiant defence of an adversary with whom slie was at war, 
and actual warfare against herself? ' 

Up to this time, however, and indeed for some time 
afterrvards, a war with Russia was far from popular in P’rance,® 
Of this fact the Emperor of the I^’rench was necessarily woll 
aware, and he may be presumed to liave been much influenced 
by it in the final attempt which he made at tho ond of 
January to persuade the Czar to withdraw from tlie false 
position in which he had placed himself by his occupation of 
the Principalities. In an autograph letter ( 29 th January) 
he laid before the Czar his view of the state of tho (pies! ion 
in terms which, little likely as they were to be acceptable at 
St. Petersbm’g, could not be regarded as otherwise than mode- 
rate. If the two Mai-ilime Powers, he urged, had seni their 
squadrons to the Bosphorus, it was because Turkey, threatened 

’ It mb accordingly denonnood in n letter by Count Nobsolroilu to Hivron 
Brunnow (16th Jivnuajy) as ' an act of flagrant hostility.’ • As for oursolves, 
he added, ‘ it is imposbible for ne to look npon such a resolution in any otliur 
light than as a violonco offered to our bolligeront rights.* 

^ Writing to Sir James Gralurn from P.vrib (24lh January, IS.'il), Sir John 
Burgoyne says : ‘ I was much surprised to bear that a war with Tluesia on the 
present question wasvery unpopular in Franoo Thismust be very OTnharrabS'* 
ing to the Emperor.’ 
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in her independence, her provinces seized as a material 
guarantee for the fulfilment of a treaty -whicli she had not 
broken, had claimed a support to which, by the justice of her 
cause, as affirmed by the combined voice of Austria, Prussia, 
England, and France, she was entitled. Up to the day when 
the Turkish fleet, ‘ riding quietly at anchor in a Turkish port,’ 
had been destroyed, ‘ in spite of the assm-ance that there was 
no wish to commence an aggressive war, and in spite of the 
vicinity of our squadrons,’ the Western Powers had main- 
tained a passive attitude. ‘After that event,’ the letter 
continued, ‘it was no longer our policy which received a 
check, it was our militai'y honour. . . . The sound of the 
cannon-shot at Sinope reverberated painfully in the hearts of 
all those who in England and in France respect national 
dignity. All shared in the sentiment that, wherever our 
cannon can reach, our allies ought to be respected. Out of 
this feeling arose the order given to our squadrons to enter 
the Black Sea and to prevent, by force if necessary, the 
recurrence of a similar event.’ But a bitterer sting was 
delivered in the words that followed, which reminded the 
Czar that his new policy of ‘ material guarantees ’ could be 
effectively tinned against himself. In prohibiting the navi- 
gation of the Eussian fleet upon the Black Sea, he was told, 
the Maritime Powers had acted upon the conviction, that it 
WJis ‘important during the war to preserve a guarantee 
equivalent in force to the occupation of the Turkish terri- 
tory, and thus facilitate the conclusion of peace by having 
the power of making a desirable exchange.’ 

After this preface the Emperor of the French must have 
been singularly credulous if, as he goes on to say, he felt 
assm’cd the Czar would take a pacific course in the alterna- 
tive presented to his choice of either a definitive under- 
standing with the Western Powers or a decided rupture, 
However this may be, it is professedly under this conviction 
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that he proposed, that the comhincd flcotfi should leave 
tlie Black Sea, the Eu-^sians at tho same time evacuating 
the Principalities, and that Turkish and Eussiau pleni- 
Ijotentiaries should negotiate a Convention, which should 
then he submitted to the Conference of the Four Powers in 
Vienna. 

When this letter was submitted to our Government for 
approval, Lord Clarendon, although he could scarcely approve 
of the suggestion that Eussia and Turkey alone sliould at 
this stage negotiate a Convention, felt it tho less necessary to 
raise any objection, because he foresaw very clearly tlmt 
nothing could possibly come of such an appeal. The infor- 
mation which had reached him from our Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, as to the state of public feeling there, made it 
obvious that, even if tho Czar had been disposed to make 
concessions, the angry passions which lie had evoked in his 
subjects wordd not have permitted him to rceoilo. Writing to 
Lord Clarendon on the 2nd of January, Sir Hamilton Seymour 
said of Count Hesselrodo : — 

‘He exerts himself in the cause of moclorntion, .‘lud cxc(>pl 
him, and in a less degree Count OrlolT and Count KiBHolofl', I 
should bo jjorploxod to name any Russian, whose voice is raised 
iu the same boubo. It is to this very ciroumstanco, that is io bi' 
ascribed the remarkable unpopularity whiob now atlaohos to 
Count NesBolrode, and tho intrigues which arc sot on foot 
against him. , , . T hold it to be certain that, if peace htill 
exists, it is in a great meaanro attributable to tbo Cbaneolloi', and 
that the Bmporor is infinitely moro juodorato thau tlio immense 
bulk of his subjects. This fact does not exculpate His Majesty 
from having lout himself to plans which have led to this slate of 
things. I long since stated to your Lordship, that a spirit would 
be evoked by the Russian policy, wliich it would bo found very 
difficult to lay ; but now that the spirit has como forth, so far 
from the Emperor being amongst tlioso most eager to obey its 
mandates, it is already very apparent, that bis popularity is shaken 
by the resistance which he opposes to publio opinion, while, as for 
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tke Oliancollor, ho is openly siJokon of as an alien, a tmitoi’, a 
man honght by English gold. The feeling to ■which 1 allude is 
especially acted upon by tho nimours which are in circulation of 
the entrance of tlie Allied fleets into the Black Sea, and a person 
of my acquaintance, who Iwes almost entirelj’’ in Russian society, 
acquaints me, that the language which ho now hears around him 
is, that Russia ■will be humiliated, and that the Emperor will show 
that he has lost all sense of dignity, if he defers marking bis re- 
sentment by sending off the French and English Ministers, and 
by declaring war upon their two countries.’ 

SiuTounflccl by the feeling here described, chafed by tlie 
successful r&ivitance to his troops wliich the Turks bad been 
able hitherto to maintain, and stung to the quick by being 
told, as ho had been for the first time by the French Emperor’s 
letter, that the Western Powers had determined to prohibit 
to the Russians the navigation of the Black Sea, the Czar’s 
reply could be of only one tenor. In it evei^ step he had taken 
was justified. France and England were taunted with weak- 
ness in allowing the Porte to modify the Vienna Note after 
it had been approved by tlieniselves and accepted by Russia,* 
and a return to the Russian programme — in other words, the 
adoption of the construction put by the Czar upon the Treaty 
of Kainardji as to the Protectorate of the Greek Christians in 
Turkey — was announced as forming the only opening for 
friendly discussion and a possible good rinderstauding. ‘ Wliat- 
ever,’ the letter continued, ‘your Majesty may decide, menaces 
will not induce me to recede. My confidence is in God and 
in my right, and Eus-sia, as I can guarantee, will prove her- 

’ Aflec-war had bpen declared by the Wostern Po^wera, this arffumeiit was 
again iiddroased in an oiRcial declaralion publiahed in the Journal do St.- 
Pkeribourg (13th of April). Tho official auhtrer in tlie Moniteur on tide head 
■WHS oonclusivo. In the Vienna Nolo, it boro, ‘ the Po'wers hod laid down prin- 
ciples wMoh, loyally admitted, might then have tolved the difference ; but the 
cominontai 7 which that Note received from tho Count do Nosselrode attested 
that the Bussian Cabinet did not accept them, except hy attaching to them n 
siguiflcaiion very different from the idea of the Conforeuce of Vionua, as was 
admitted by all the Qorornments ropresontod in that Conference.’ 
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self in 1854 what she was in 1812.* . . . Tjct your fleet limit 
itself to prevent the Tmlts from sending additional forces to 
the theatre of war. I willingly promise that they shall have 
nothing to fear from ray attempts. Let them send a nego- 
tiator. I will receive him in u feiiitahle manner. My condi- 
tions are known in Vienna. That is the only basis on which 
I can allow discussion.’ 

‘ My conditions are knowir in Viemra.’ Before this letter 
reached its destination they were known in Paris also, and 
in London, and known moreover io he utterly inadmissible. 
Charged with these conditioias, Count Orloff arrived in ihe 
Austrian capital on the 28th of January ; and after a fesv days 
of mysterious reserve, spent in trying to aseert ain tlie probable 
attitude of Austria in the event of war, he submitt ed tlu'in t o 
the Conference. The Protocol of the 1 3th of January, em- 
bodying the views of the Conference as to the eonditions on 
which peaoo .should he restoi-ed between Kussia and Turkey, 
was rejected, .and a new set of conditions was [nuposed as the 
basis for negotiation. The conditions were substautially 
these : — ^the oonflimation of all existing treaties and cvmven- 
tions between Russia and the Porto, with a spocifle recogni- 
tion in the sense contended for by Russia of her Protectorate 
of the Greek Christians, which was the origin of the quarnd, 
and an engagement by Turkey not to furuish an asylum for 
political refugees. These were, in fact, a consi<lerahle 
increase upon the first obnoxious demands by Prince 
Mensehikoff (see ante, vol. ii. p. 510), and on the 2nd of 
February they were declared by the representatives of the 
Four Powers to he inadmissible, and such as ought not lo he. 
submitted to the Porte. 

* niLtI tlw Emparor of Jlussio -vvished to torn the tida of foaling in I'V.inco 
against himself, ha could scarcely have clioseu any moans more likely to offset 
this object than this oUusion to the ovants of 1812. As was soon opparont, 
It changed the apathy to the Eastern Question which had hitherto prevailed in 
Ihiance into eager interest. 
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A fiu’ther disappointment awaited the Czar in the failure 
of Count Orloff to secure a promise of strict neutrality on 
the part of Austria in the event of a war. Pressed by the 
young Emperor to say if he was prepared to pledge his 
master not to cross the Danube, to seek no acquisition of 
territory, and to evacuate the Principalities when the war 
was over. Count Orloff replied that the Czar would come 
under no such engagement. Then must Austria, was the 
Emperor’s rejoinder, he equally free to act as her interests 
and dignity might direct. Meanwhile, she would continue 
to he guided by the principles which she had adopted in 
concert with the other three Great Powers.® 

While these things were passing at Vicuna, Baron de 
Budberg, who had been engaged on behalf of Eussia in a 
similar attempt at the Court of Berlin, had met with no 
better success. The King, although from various causes 
timidly obsequious to his brother-in-law the Czai', and much 
under the influence of a Eussian paily, which was then 
predominant at the Prussian Court, was kept in check — 
although only for the moment — by the firmness of his Minister, 
Baron Mauleuifel, and refused to commit himself to any course 
of action inconsistent with the principles assented to by his 
representative at the Vienna Conference. But while he con- 
curred in the fresh Protocol of the 2nd of Fehritaiy, which 
defined the views of the Four Powers as to the basis for a 
peaceful settlement of the differences between Eussia and 
Turkey, he hung hack resolutely from any pledge of active 
interference to enforce the decision at which the Conference 
had arrived. As Lord Bloomfield, our Ambassador at Berlin, 

^ Tho Imughty language of Count Orloff flaid tlio air of tutelage towanle 
Austria, -wliiah was implied in the tender of guarantors by his master against 
whatever consequences might result to Austria from adopting the line of strict 
nentrality, contrihiitcd to tho failure of his mission. Anstiia lost no time in 
assorting her iudopendoiicp, by supporting, through hor Minister at St. Peters- 
hnrg, the Ultimatum which was soon aftorwarde addressed to the Emporor of 
Eussia hy Eranoe and England. .r 
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wrote io Lord Clarendon (28tli Fel)rnary), ‘It is iinpossildo 
to make these people understand the diitios and responsi- 
bilities of a Great Power, and their chief thought in this 
question appears to he the chance of playing a great card 
hereafter in Germany, when the war shall have lasted a lew 
years.’ 

Such was the state of affairs wdien the Prince, in accord- 
anco with his practice, reduced to writing his siiiaey of the 
political position, and his estimate of its probable de^elop- 
nient, in the following Memorandum : — 


‘ sill M.irfli, 1831. 

‘Tlic attitude of Austria and Prussia in regard to tlie 
Eastern (iuesiion is nakmilly of the utmost importance* in 
its bearing upon the course of the events to which this 
question is certain to give rise. That stage of Ihe quoslioii 
is passed in which n peaceful solution was still coiieei\able. 
The Emperor has himself out off tlio possibility of drawing 
hack, and is bent upon war. Tliis being .so, every proposal 
for further negotiations can only he regarded by tho Maritiirn* 
Powers as having for their object io deprive them of tbo 
very special advantage wliich they will enjoy from the out- 
break of hostilities before the ice begins to break up. Huch 
negotiations will therefore be desired by Russia, while they 
will not he tolerated hy the Allied Powers, being, as they arc*, 
adverse to their interests. The main point is to bring tin* 
war that is now inevitable to a close with all possible de- 
spatch. This can only be done if the European Powers stick 
firmly together. Their doing so will give at tho same time 
the surest guarantee that the question for which tlwj war is 
undertaken shall not degenerate into others which are 
fundamentally alien to it. 

f^^Tiether the Tmkish Empire as such will he able to 
maintain its existence or not is not the question; and it 
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would be useless to seek to determine this problem by 
anticipation. But it is quite certain that, if Europe main- 
tains a united front against Eussia, the solution must be in 
accordance with European interests, because it makes the 
realisation of the schemes of Eussia impossible. On the 
other hand, it is said, “ A war against Eussia is foolish, for 
she cannot be conquered ! ” Eussia, no doubt, is not a 
countiy to be conquered in the sense in which Napoleon in 
1812 imagined it might be; but it is not therefore in- 
vincible, as people there and in Germany say it is. For the 
vital force of a State does not rest in an unshattered army 
and in the maintenance of a wide expanse of territory, but 
in the stability and abundance of its material resources, and 
in its political homogeneousness and commanding position. 
Both may in the case of Eussia be brought into extreme peril. 
By the loss of her western frontier tenitory she might 
even be reduced to a purely Selavo-Asiatio State, which 
would cease to play an important part in the Councils of 
Europe. 

‘ If this be the general posture of afifaii s, what is the 
position which Austria and Prussia at this moment occupy 
in regard to them ? To Austria, Turkey is an object of 
paramount interest, inasmuch as it is of moment to her to 
shake herself free of Eussia, to which she has hitherto been 
bound by her dread of revolution. She fears Eussia, she 
fears revolution. As regards the latter, she could not pos- 
sibly desire a stronger protection than that which is offered 
to her by tho alliance with the liberal Western Powers, 
whose separation from the cause of revolution she insures by 
this alliance. This is very clearly perceived even by the 
Eevolutionaiy Committee, Mazzini, Kossuth, &c. Austria, 
while she does not trust Prussia, at the same time regards 
herself as nob strong enough without Prussia, but still slic 
is quite alive to the bearing of her own proper policy. 
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‘Prussia — unhappy country! Tiie King is tlie tool of 
Eussian dictation, partly from fear of Russia, partly from an 
absurdly sentimental feeling for the Emperor as the repre- 
sentative of the Holy Allianee. He bolioves iiimsclf to have 
shown great and dignified independence in declining a 
Russian allianee, that could have only the one object of 
drawing Prussia into conflict with the Western Powers in 
support of a Russian policy, which Prussia had joined with 
the three Powers in declaring, by Protocol, io lio injurious 
and dangerous to herself and to Europe 1 Anyhow the King 
declines all co-operation with the West. 

‘The Court-party, from habit partly, and partly from 
self-interest, is servile to Russia, wor-ships the Emperor as i,ho 
champion of reaction, sees its own downfall in whatever 
weakens him, and so it besieges the King with insimiations 
against France and England, Avith apprehensions of Russian 
vengeance, and hypocritical cant about Christian duty in the 
East. 

‘ The Anti-Russian patriotic party is no doul)l anxious for 
war against Russia, provided it he waged hy the Westeru 
Powers aud Austria, hut it has no wish that Prussia herself 
shall participate in the dauger. Prussia is io ju'ofit by th(% 
opportunity the war will give her of stepping in as Umpire, 
hy which she fancies she may give the turn to the Kuropeau 
balance at some decisive moment, aud snatch for borsolf the 
reward, which she will think she has deserved. 

‘This is a flagitious policy, and assuredly it was not very 
wise to have given it expression, as has been already done. 
This is the policy of 1805, which led to the disasters of 18()G. 
As its natural consequence Prussia will he hated by idl 
parties, and as her tortuous views are already proclaimed in 
every State in Europe, the feeling is sure to have been 
roused, that it will he well to be beforehand with her. If 
when a peace is arrived at, to which Prussia has in no way 
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contributed, but in the way of which &he has on the contrary 
acted as a stumbling-block, she should then set up claims, 
she will be astounded at the manner in which they will be 
received. 

‘ That every good G-erman desires the consolidation, per- 
haps the aggi'andisement, of Prussia, is intelligible; but 
physical expansion is, and ought to be, the result of moral 
strength and struggle, and people ought to see that the 
war with Kussia would offer many chances to attain the 
desired object in a way which Eiu'ope would regard as con- 
sonant with her own interests, and those of civilisation. On 
the other hand, the policy of seeking to embairass Europe 
now, in order to fish in troubled waters later on, cannot fail 
to produce the opposite effect. 

‘ That Prussia should not permit herself to be used blindly 
by the Western Powers as a mere tool, is only as it should 
be. But it is wholly and solely the fault of her Govern- 
ment, if she does not obtain from Austria and the "Western 
Powera treaties and guarantees, which would smooth the 
way to an alliance, such as could not fail to operate to her 
legitimate advantage.’ 



CHAPTER LTI. 


The advisers of the Emperor Nicholas — and such advisers, it 
has been confidently stated, there were — who tokl him that the 
fighting days of England were over, and that her sons cared 
too much for money and their own ease to risk either in an 
European quarrel, must by this time have been dismayed to 
sea how greatly they had been mistaken, A forty-years’ 
peace had not changed the character of the people. They 
were far too confident, indeed, in their own strength to bo 
prone to take offence; but touched on a point of honour, 
or menaced with an encroachment on their possessions or 
their rights, they wore as ready as of yore to confront the 
hazards of war at any sacrifice of blood and treasure. 

The part which Russia had played in helping tho despotic 
Sovereigns to crush the recent struggles of their subjects for 
constitutional freedom had predisposed the British people 
to look Tivith extreme distrust on any aggressive advance 
which she might make in the East of Europe. They were, 
moreover, impatient at the idea of the world being held in 
awe by a gigantic power, which they had seen imposing its 
will upon countries of a higher civilisation than its own, and 
which they believed to be the great barrier to the- advance- 
ment of free opinion and of human progress. Little as 
Englishmen loved the Turks, and deeply as they detested 
the oppression which the Porte practised towards its subjects, 
both Mussulman and Christian, they remembered too well 
what Russia had done and was doing elsewhere, to hear with- 
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out impatience of her being put forward as the champion of 
humanity and of Christian independence. 

In those days the great body of Englishmen had not ceased 
to believe that Eussia had designs upon Constantiuople ; 
and to these designs they would not suffer themselves to be 
blinded by mere protestations that the policy of Peter the 
Great and Catherine was not the policy of their successors, 
or that the ‘ long-cherished ambition of the nation,’ as it was 
designated by Lord John EusseU, ‘ would be sm-rendered even 
at the bidding of its ruler.’ ^ 

Common men might not be able to estimate all the dangers 
to Eui'ope which lurked in any distiubance of its territorial 
divisions, but there were few who could not appreciate how im- 
portant it was to England, that the entrance to the Black Sea 
should continue in the hands of a neutral and friendly Power, 
and that it should not pass into the possession of one by 
whom it might bo usod with formidable effect for the purposes 
of a boundless and unscrupulous ambition. Even Austria and 
Prussia, subservient as they wore known to be to Eussian 
influence, had concurred with the Western Powers in declar- 
ing that tlie maintenance of ‘the state of possession in the 
East was necessary for the tranquillity of all the other Powers,’ 
and that ‘the existence of Turkey within the limits assigned 
to her by treaty ’ was ‘ one of the necessary conditions of 
the balance of power in Europe ; ’ ® but, notwithstanding this 
clear expression of the view of united Europe, Russia con- 
tinued to mainlaiu a position that was wholly incompatible 
with them. The Emperor Nicholas might disclaim, as ho 


' In his Deiipiitfli of 9th Fobruary, 18()3, to Sir IliimiltonSoyraour— 

J'tipif)!, PtirtV. p. 7. It will 1)0 soon from Sir Ilamillon Reynionfs report 
of his inlorviow wil h the Hmporor Hicbolas, in which this Dospntoh was road 
.uid discuHfaod, that tho liiniporor was compollod to admit tho aptnoss of Lord 
John BussoU'h wonts — {Ibid. p. 11.) 

® iVotorol 0 / a CoT^cram qf the BeprmntativcB 0 / the Few Poueers hM at 
Vienna, 6th Lecomber, 1863. 
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didj any intention to assail the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire ; hut who could credit this assurance wlien in the 
same breath he declared that his armies, which had invaded 
Turkish territory, were there, and would remain there, to 
extort concessions which would transfer from the Sultan to 
himself the allegiance of twelve millions of Turkish subjects, 
and place at his mercy the future independence of ilio 
Ottoman Empire ? The peace of Europe had been lawlessly 
broken; an immense £irmy set in motion, which, whatever 
pretext might he put forward, could only have conquest for 
its object. But if Tm'key were struck down now, who could 
foretell what part of Europe might next he singled o\it for 
assault? Too long had the Euasian autocrat been accustomed 
to ‘ bestride the narrow world like a Colossus,’ and throughout 
England an all hut universal feeling had grown up, that 
the time had come, in our own immediate intercstfl, no less 
than for the sake of the future welfare of the world, to let it 
he seen, that we at least were not content to 

Walk under liis huge legs, and poop about 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves, 

but were determined to resist the further usurpations of an 
imperious will, and to vindicate the cause of right against 
might, although in doing so we had to fight for a dynasty, 
which we knew to be corrupt, and all hut despaired of seeing 
reformed. 

So prevalent was this feeling, that the remonstrances of 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, who represented the small Peace 
party in this country, were listened to with impatience, not 
unmixed with indignation. ‘Turkey,’ said Sli‘. Cohdon, 
speaking at Manchester in January, ‘is a decaying country, 
and the Turks cannot he permanently maintained as a ruling 
power in Europe.’ So far he commanded a general assent ; 
hut when he went on to contemplate with complacency the 
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possession of Constantinople by the Russians, ho cut himself 
adrift from the sympathies of the mass of his fellow-couiit ry- 
men. ‘ If Russia,’ he continued, ‘ obtained Constantinople, 
she must cease to be barbarous before slie could become 
formidable ; and if she made a great navy, it must bo by 
doing as the Venetians, the Dutch, the English, and tlic 
Americans did, — by the accumulation of wealth, tlie exercise 
of industry, aud the superior skill and intelligence of hoc 
artisans.’ Mr. Bright at the same meeting luiopted. a similar 
lino of argument. ‘ Turkey is a decaying nation, Russia an 
advancing one ; Russia, though a despotism now, will not ho 
a despotism always. We had a despotism once, and it gave us 
trouble to get rid of it. Russia is in its natural progro'-s 
I'rom a bad to a better state. If we had not interfered, the 
difference between Russia aud Turkey would have been 
settled long before this — settlod by the concessions of 
Turkey.’ 

No eloquence could, liowcver, disguise the hollowness of nr- ' 
guments like these. If, indeed, Turkey were destined to fall, 
must she of necessity fall into the hands of a nation admit- 
tedly barbarous — exchange her own despotism for a despotism 
more absolute and relentless? Was the Turkish nation 1o 
have no voice to say by whom it should be govornoil ? Must it 
submit itself to the Russians, whom it avowedly hold in 
abhorrence ? And during the period — ^liow long who could 
say ? — when Russia was raising herself from admitted bar- 
barism to a merely possible civilisation, what might not be 
the miseries of the compTored Tiu’ks, what the turmoil into 
which Europe might he thrown by ‘barbarians,’ whose means 
of aggression had been infinitely augmented by the p{)sse.s- 
sion of some of its fairest and most fertile provinces ? With 
Russia at Constantinople would the balance of Europe be 
any longer the same ? Above all, would England’s position 
be the same, or could that position he maintained except at 

o2 
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the cost of vastly augmented armaments both by land and sea ? 
‘ Concessions by Turkey ? ’ Had Europe no interest in those 
concessions ? Was it of no moment to her, that Turkey should 
be asked to concede terms fatal to her very existence ns a 
nation, and ■which -woidd have altered the political situation 
of the civilised -world ? If Tnikey, weak, decrepid, ‘ dying,’ as 
she -was said to be,® refused to be coerced, was it not the duty 
of England, and of every European Power, to uphold her in 
the struggle for independence? With such obvious consi- 
derations present to all men’s minds, the great leaders of the 
hlanchoster School found their influence shaken, even among 
those who bad long been accustomed to accept their guidance 
with implicit faith. 

A letter of the Prince’s to King Leopold depicts so 
forcibly what was thought and felt by England in entering 
upon the defence of Turkey, that, although written (20ih 
July) some months after tlie time with which we are now 
dealing, some passages of it will not be out of place hero : — 

‘ We supported Eussia,’ he ■writes, ‘ in her demands at Con- 
stantinople, until it became clear, that she was bent on 
annihilating the independence of tho Porte. It was not 
from mere selfishness, and with a view to making cat’s-paws 
of other Powers, but in order to avert the possibility of war, 
that England pressed for the conceri Europvm. Austria’s 
and Prussia’s faint-heai'tedness and regard for the Eussiaiis 
made our efforts iu this direction fruitless. Thereupon 
England and France alone took upon themselves the burden 
of protecting the Porte. It is quite true, that our stupid 
club-house politicians and journalists underrated liussia’s 
strength. But every statesman knew how heavy was the 
task we had undertaken. A MilUmy European concert 

’ So far Lack as 18 U tlia Kmperor Nicholas had said, ‘lly « dam men 
Crthmet deux op'miom sur la Turquie : pdelU eai maurante; Vautre qu'olla 

fsi morte—la derniire eat la mmne ’—(See Rufiaen’a Life, vnl. ii p. 327.1 
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might even now bring the war to a speedy close, restore 
peace, and put the Porte raider proper conditions. But if 
England and France have to carry on the war single-liand(‘(l 
with Eussia, it must become a war of extennination ; just as, 
if twenty men have to an-est a criminal, it is a siiniile affair 
to seize and bind him and carry him off to prison ; whereas if 
one man has to do it, he does so at the risk of a struggle for 
life and death. All Europe, Belgium and Germany included, 
have the greatest interest in the integrity and independence 
of the Poile being secured for the future, hut, a still groatcu, 
in Eussia being defeated and chastised. For it is to weak 
Slates above all others of importance as a precedent, that, if ii 
strong neighbour seeks to oppress them, all Europe sboulil 
come to their aid, and repel the oppressor. This is the true 
state of the case, and the politicians of the Continent should 
not be misled by their soreness of feeling at the rough and 
unmeasured terms in which it has been expressed by llu* 
English journals. To be plain-spoken, 2 )cr]uips not ovi'r- 
sorupulous, is their vocation. 

‘ Another mistake which people abroad make, is to Jiscribe 
to England a policy based upon material inleresls and cold 
calculation. Her policy is one of pure feeling, and therefore 
often illogical. The government is a po^ralar government, 
and the masses upon whom it vests only feel, and do not 
think. In tlie present inslance their feeling is something of 
this sort : * “ The Emperor of Russia is a tyrant, the eiu'iny 
of all lihei’ty on iJie Continent, the oirpresaor of Poliiud. Ho 
wanted to coerce the poor Turk. The 'J’urk is a fine fellow ; 
he has braved the rascal, let us rash to his assistanop, Th(‘ 
Emperor is no gentleman, as ho has spoken a lio to our 
Queen. Down with the Emperor of Ens.sia 1 !Nai)olcon for 
over I He is the nejjhew of his uncle, whom we defeated at 


^ Down <0 this point Iho lotlor it In Oomiu), Tho dramatic and hnmonms 
iiiNtiiioli of iho Priuco fthon him HrillH}! vot»i citIiip, 
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"Wulerloo. We were afraid of his invading us ? Quite the 
contrary ! He has forgotten ail that is past, and is ready to 
fight with us for the glorious cause against the oppressor of 
liberty. He may have played the French some tricks, hut 

they are an. unruly set and don’t deserve any better. ]D 

all the German Prinee.s who won’t go with us against ihe 
Itussian, because tliey think they want liiin to keep down 
their own people. The woi-st of them is the King of ]’rus.sia, 
who ought to know bettor.’' ’ 

Loird, however, as was the general voice for war, the 
Ministry were met by the Opposition with tlie reproach, that, 
if they had made it clear from the first that they would 
regard as a emua belli any invasion by Eussia of the Turkish 
provinces, that step would never have been taken. On the 
first night of the Session this view was urged with great vigour 
by Lord Derby, who charged them with having misled tlu‘ 
Emperor Nicholas into the belief that England wonld under 
no circumstances oppose with arms any encroachments hy 
Eussia upon Turkish territory. Eussia, lie maintained, had 
always recoiled from aggression when she was boldly met, 
and she would have done so now, had she been frankly told, 
that in any such aggression it was not only Turkey she 
would have to encounter, but the combined forces of England 
and of France also. Appealing in sup 2 -)ort of this view to the 
past history of Eussian policy, ho said ; — 

‘ For the last 150 yoai’s it Las boon a 2 )olioy of gradual aggres- 
sion ^not a policy of conquest, but of aggression. It has never' 
jiroceeded by storm, but by sap and mine. The first jirocess has 
been invariably tJrat of fomenting disoontoiit and dissatisf action 
anioiig.st the subjects of subordinate States— then pi-offoriug 
mediation' ^then offering assistance to the weaker party — then 
dctilaring the independence of that party— then ijlaoing that indo. 
pondenee under tho protection of Eussia,- and, finally, from 
protection proceeding to the incorporation, one by one, of those 
States into the gigantic body of the Enssiaii Empire. I say 
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nothing of Poland, or of Livonia, hut I speak of Mingrelia, 
Imeritia, and the countries of tho Ciispinn, — even as far as the 
boundary of the Araxes ; and, again, the Crimea itself. This 
has been the one course wliich Jinssia has invariably pursued ; 
but although she has pursued this steady courso for 150 years, 
she has from time to time desisted from her sohomos whore she 
has found they met with opposition, and has never carried any 
one of those schemes into effect whore she has been certain to 
meet tho opposition of this country.’ 

But the argiunent failed, unless it could be shown that 
the Emperor bTicholas continued to regard the opposition 
of this country with the same apprehension as ho and his 
predeoessoi's had formerly done. But wlio could answer for 
this ? When, at any former period, had a moment presented 
itself so favonrahle for the accomplishment of the hereditary 
policy of Eussia ? The Turkey, which be had regarded as 
dead in 1844, no doubt still showed a provoking tenacity of 
life, but so little able was the Czar to conceal his impatience 
at this perversity, that writing from St. Potorsbnrg (21 st Feb- 
ruary, 1853) to Lord Joliu Eussell, Sir Hamilton Seymour 
states his conviction, that he ‘ must have settled in his own 
mind that the hour, if uot of Turkey’s dissolution, at all events 
for its dissolution, must be at band.’ To whom, then, in this 
crisis, could she look for aid ? To Austria, or to Prussia ? 
These Powers the Emperor regarded as virtually at his own 
disposal.'’ To France ? Her he was prepared to defy, if she 
stood alone, and if she were inclined to I'esistauce, he might 
hope to tempt her into maction by supporting her claims else- 

* Tliis ia clo&v from Ilia langnago to Sir Hamilton Seymour : — 'I and the 
Jingli'.li Govermuaiit having oiitiro confldenco in one anothcr'a vievs, I care 
wfhing about tho rent. 'Whoii I apeak of Ruaaio I apeak of Aualru aa well ; 
vlmt auila the ono anils 1 ho other ; our interests as regards Turkey lure pei'> 
fcctly identical.’ — Xastora Tapers, Part V. p. 10, And again {Ibid, p, 4) : — 

‘ Je dktre wus parlor atni et eii gentlomaii ; si notis arrhwis a nous eutoiidre 
ear oeite a^'aire, VAngUtvrre et moi, poitr le rate, jieu m'najperte; U m'est »»- 
dhUkreiU ce gne font oa pevsent las mitres,' 
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■where. England was certainly fonnidahle ; hut. without tho 
aid of France — from which, under its new dynasty tho Czar 
mistakenly supposed that she had become estranged — even 
she might be encountered ; especially if a march could be 
stolen on her vigilance, and the Russian forces should gain a 
firm hold upon Turkish soil before she was in a position to 
move. Sincere herself in disclaiming any purpose of selfish 
aggmndisement, she might be quieted by the Czar’s assurances, 

‘ as a friend, a gentleman,’ that Russia was actuated by the 
same purpose, while the forces were being advanced to the 
Turkish frontier. In this way a blow might bo struck so 
sudden and so deadly, as to turn the scale in the favour of 
Russia in any resistance to her advance upon Constantinople 
which might afterwards be attempted by England. Add t o 
these considerations the effect of being told that England’s 
fighting days were over ; and does it not become more than 
probable, that the Emperor Nicholas would not liavo been 
withheld from his aggression upon Qhirkey by any language, 
however decided, which the English Cabinet might have 
used? 

And indeed, short of absolute defiance, more decidod 
language could scarcely have been used than that which was 
held by England. The Emperor was told, early in 1853, that 
we in no way shared his belief that Turkey was iu a dying state ; 
that in any case, if mischief did befall her, the questiou how 
her provinces should he dealt with was one, not for Russia 
and England merely, but for all the Powers of Europe ; and 
that, while having ourselves no wish to hold Constantinople, 
we should not submit to its being held by Russia. If in the 
face of these intimations the Emperor persevered in his 
measures for invading Turkey, he must have been prepared 
at all hazards to encounter any resistance from ns which such 
a step might provoke. That this perseverance must provoke 
such resistance was obvious from the moment that tbo four 
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Great Po-wers supported Turkey in her luodifications of llio 
Vienna Note. Only by adopting their proposals, could 
Eussia have averted a war. But this she refused to do, and 
so brought matters to a point, as expressed by the Prince 
(ante, vol. ii. 617), whore, ‘only with the most dishonouraldo 
cowardice on the part of the Powers, could the demands bo 
conceded by them which are now set up.’ 

If the politic wisdom, which had compasst'd the stealtlry 
encroacbuieiits of Eussia for the last 150 years, had still 
prevailed, the Emperor would surely have souglit the means 
at this point of retreating from the position he had ta-koii — a 
position which he was told by the united voice of Eurc>i«' 
was untenable. But he did not do so. Marry — aird Lortl 
Aberdeen among the number — found it Irard U) believe tbat 
the Sovereign, who throughout a long reign had been the 
foremost to uphold tho obligations of treaties, would r-ndangi-r 
the peace of Europe by seeking to disturb the territorial 
status, and at tbat very point whore of all others any disl.ui'- 
bance was sure to occasion an Eiu'opcau convulsion." il’ho 
arbitrament of win, moreover, was too serious to be lightly 
courted ; and altiiough by this time a strong feeling of sym- 
pathy for Turkey had lieen iu-oasod, it is impossible to look 
back upon the history of this period of ({xcitemont without 
coming to the conclusion, that the Government (lid well to 
repress rather than stimulate any actioir winch might 
have precipitated a recourse to arms. Kirssia was believed to 
be well prepared for war. Turkey was not ; neither were wo. 

It 1VI13, as miglit Imvo licon oxpct'toil, rwy ottriyforosi'Pii that, ivlion it was 
found war could not lo avoided, puoplo would to iiuuly to say, tLal. it might 
havo becu iivoidud if the Umpcror Nicholns hud lioen luld iu Uniii. language 
tliat Kaglaiid vrauld fight if ho did not withdraw his claims, tu writing (20lih 
hecomber, 1863) to Lord Olurwidon tUo ttucoji says : — ‘ Lord Palmorston's 
modo of procooiliiig always had that odvanKigc, that it thi’eatcimd stops which 
it was liopod would not become nooossary, whilst thoso .hitherto takou started 
on tho principle of not uootllossly offbnding Jinssiu by throats, obliging us at 
tho same time to toko tho very sli^ which wo ii'jfhscd to ttooatea,’ 
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France was equally unprepared. Austria and Prussia hung 
hack, but if tliey could be induced to concur in active mca- 
siu’es with the Western Powers, it was manifestly impossible 
for Russia, even at the eleventh hour, to do otherwise than 
recede. Tire Cabinet, when they joined with P'rance in send- 
ing their fleets to the support of Turkey, could not but know 
that this was war, whatever gloss might be put ui)ou the 
proceeding.^ If they hoped that a movement so serious 
might make the Emperor pause in liis determination, they 
must have done so in the face of all experience of his pas- 
sionate and imperious nature *, and by adopting it without 
at the same time declaring war, they seemed to have drifted 
into the war which they profe‘>sed themselves anxious to 
avoid. But if tliey did so drift, it was not as a vessel drifts 
before wind and tide, without a steersman at the helm ; but 
rather as every Ministry may be said to drift, whore after 
long forbearance a war is forced upon them by the obstinacy 
of an antagonist deaf to reason and remonstrance. It was 
natural, perhaps, that the action of the Government should 
seem wavering and uncertain to those who could not measiu’e 
the difficulties of their position, or the importance of the 
negotiations which were then pending with the other Powers. 
But any misconstruction of this kind was of litilo moment, 
so long as the Ministry had the satisfaction of knowing, 
that they had not embroiled their country in war, until 
every effort at conciliation had been made, and the utmost 
limits of forbearance had been reached. 

It was, no doubt, unfortunate for them that a belief should 
have become widely spread, — a belief traceable to their own 

’ In rolnrning to Lord Clarendon ( 20 Ui Dooombor, I80S) tho Pr.ifl, Lo- 
ip.itch to Lord Cowley, whioli Huthorised the joint netioii of the Allied fleets in 
the Bluet Sea fur confining Bnssi,in ships of wfir to Sehastopol, Her Majesty 
wrote ; * The concluding sentence * [of tho Despatch] ‘ the Queen must consider 
as iAiitamount to a Declaration of Wav, which, however, under tho guarded 
conditions atlnclied to it, she feols she cennot refuse to ■•"nntion ' 
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ranks, — tliat ii section of the Cabinet thought that a warlike 
policy had not been pressed with sufficient dctfTmination, At no 
time can the encouragement given by such rumours of internal 
dissension to the attacks of the Opposition be otherwise than 
damaging to a Ministry, and their evil influence was felt 
long after tlie whole energies of the Cabinet were devoted to 
the prosecution of the war with the utmost vigour, and indeed 
so long as Lord Aberdeen remained at the head of affairs. 
Many things were, therefore, said at the opening of the 
Session, which were shown to bo both harsh and unjust, as 
soon as the Ministry were able to make public the details of 
the negotiations of the previous year. When these became 
known, the feeling of distrust gave way to ond of confidence. 
Ju an animated debate on the 20th of February, Lord Pal- 
merston, in a speech in his best manner, triumphantly vindi- 
cated the Ministry from the charge which had been pressed 
against them by Mr. Disraeli, of credulity in attaching credit 
to the representations of the Russian Grovernment : — 

‘ It is said, that we heard of military preparations on the part 
of Russia, and wo ought to have mforrod from this that some 
other demands were on foot. We wore told by the Russian 
Government itself that snob p]’e|mrations wore making, but we 
W'ore also told by the Russian Government that thoir solo object 
■was to oo-anteraot the menacing language which bad boon used by 
Prance, and that they boro solely and entirely on tlie question of 
the Holy Places. We wcto told also, it is quite true, that 
Russia required some proof of eontidonco, as well as some repa- 
ration from Turkey, for offeuoos which she had committed in 
connection with tlie changes that had been made in tbo question 
of the Holy Places, and that (he security was to he in the form 
of a treaty confirming the Sultan’s firmans for the sottloment 
of that question. Rut wo had never any intimation that any 
such treaty was to apply to other matters.’ 

After taxing the Russian Government with exhausting 
every modification of untruth, concealment, and evasion, 
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ending with absertiona of positive falsehood, Lord Palmerston, 
who was reputed to ho at variance with J^ord Aberdeen as to 
his policy of forbearance, wont on to ask whether anytliing 
had been lost by that forbeamneo ? Dealing witlr the asser- 
tion that Russia would have given way if wc had sliown 
gi’eater vigour at first, he spoke of it as ‘ a ])laiisible opinion, 
but, after all, only an opinion,’ and ‘ liad Russia, instead of 
submission, urged us on then to the point at which W(! now 
stand, wo should have been justly chargeahh' with a grav(» 
political mistiiko.’ lie supported ihis opinion by pointing 
out, that we should tlien have alienated the support of 
Austria and Prussia, which up to ihis point we had secured, 
and whoso neutrality would in any case b(‘ of vital moment. 
They were not likely to have rushed rashly into a war, wliicli, 
if Russia should succeed, would involve 

‘ Such an appropriation of geographical power on bor part, 
as mnst be fatal to the vndopendout action of tlieso two conniriew, 
.... Row they will feel it duo to thomselvos to take some part 
in the contest, for, if they do not, Austria mnst liavo imluod 
forgotten all her established policy, and must bo ignorant of all 
her own interests ; and tho same is tho case with Prussia. I 
therefore say,’ he oontinuod, ‘ that wdth England and Pruueo 
acting as the supporters of Turkey, with tho <»pinion of tlm 
whole of Europe opposed to the Emperor of Russia, who will ii<»t 
have a single ally to support him in his careor of injn.stico, f 
have no doubt as to what must bo the result.’ 

This speech did much towards repairing the mischief done 
hy the reports of division in the Cabinet couiibels. In writ- 
ing to Baron Stockmar a few days afterwards, the Prince 
speaks of it in this sense : 

‘ The Ministry,’ he says, ‘ has gained in moral strength. 
The publication of the Blue Book has quite changed the 
popular feeling as to the conduct of the Eastern affair, and 
in place of indignation, suspicion, &c., produced a recognition 
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of the dignified bearing of the Government. The debates 
on the Eastern question, have all tmned out well for the 
Ministry, and now that even Palmerston has spoken out in the 
Commons, the public is satisfied. Tliis again strengthens 
Aberdeen, whose downfall continues to be the dea/t'est wish 
of the Tories.’ 

True to what he considered his pledge to the country, Lord 
John Enssell had introduced his Eeform Bill on the LSth of 
February. It had its enemies, however, within the Cabinet 
itself, and it was generally felt that the time for its intro- 
duction was unseasonable. On the 14th of February the 
Prince had written, ‘It is true, qua persomie n'en veut, 
because people see, hear, and wish for war and war only.’ 
In the letter to Baron Stockmar just quoted, he thus refers to 
it : — 


‘ Lord John has introduced his Eeform Bill, and, although 
Parliament is now as before most anxious to get quit of the 
whole question, and all parties, the Whigs included, would 
fain get Ijord John out of the way at once and for over, yet 
the measure has met with so much genuine support through- 
out the country by reason of its fairness, moderation, liberality 
and comprehensiveness, that Parliament will have to deal 
warily both with it and its originator. The Radicals decided 
yesterday at a private meeting on giving their adhesion to it. 
The Bill is, moreover, a really good one, especially the in- 
troduction of the principle of a re 2 Jresentation of minorities 
by way of compensation for tlie extension of the franchise.’ 

Then returning to the all-ongrossingsubject of the hour, the 
Prince oontinuos ; — 

‘ Twelve thousand men 'will be assembled in Malta within 
ji few days. Lord Eaglan receives the command : the two 
Divisions will be led by George [Duke of] Cambridge and 
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General Brownei Gordon, who g^oes out upon tlie Staff, has 
left me, and I have appointed in his stead Captain du Plat of 
the Artillery, son of tlie Consul General in Warsaw. We are 
getting ready 15,000 men besides. France, which has hitherto 
shown no disposition to send a single man, will uow send 
45,000. The answer of the Emperor of Enssiato tlie French 
Emperor’s published lottei', in which 1R12 is bluntly pointed 
at, hreahs down the bridge between these two potentates, 
and makes future coquetting impossilde. 

‘ Wo have exchanged notes with France, by which wc 
mutually put ourselves under condition nedther to seek nor 
reap any territorial advantage nor aggrandisement from the 
war, and offer Austria and Prussia admission into the alliance 
upon the same conditions. 

'Austria seems to have wakened up at last, and to he 
anxious to assume her place in our coufcderacy ; if she does, 
Prussia will come in with her. Manteuffel’s hehaviour 
hitherto has been excellent. We have tendered to the Porte 
a Protective Treaty, which will be signed forthwith. 

‘ We have placed our oxra commerce and that of France 
at sea and throughout the world under mutual protection, 
as a precaution against tlie worst complications, and we are 
ready for war-. The Baltic Fleet will be the finest that ever 
went to sea,— twenty-eight sail of the line, to which Franco 
will add a complement of fifteen. In Petersburg they seem 
to have made up their mind to throw down the gauntlet to 
all Europe, Doubts begin to be entertained as to the 
Emperor’s sanity. 

‘ Our finances are so flourishing, that we expect to carry 
on the war without borrowing a shilling, doubling the Income 
Tax in case of need ; at the same time, however, we shall 
not give a shilling of subsidy to any one. The public is as 
eager for war as ever. In the theatre every allusion to it is 
recpived with afif',l">Tn'>tioTi‘' ’ 
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It soon became evident that the Prince’s fears as to the 
fate of the Eeform Bill were to be realised. Although Lord 
Palmerston liad professed his approval of its leading 
principles, when ho resumed his place in the Slinistry after 
his brief secession in December, it was notorious that neither 
Lord Lansdowne nor himself approved of the measiue, nor 
of the time chosen for bringing it forward. The knowledge 
of this circumstance emboldened the Opposition in their 
determination to prevent any change in the representation. 
Many even of the ordinary supporters of tlie Ministry rt'- 
monstrated against stirring further with the measure, and an 
independent member. Sir E. Dering, gave notice of his in- 
tention to move an amendment, on the second reading, that 
it was inexpedient to discuss it in the present state of our 
foreign relations. On the 3id of March the second reading 
was adjourned to the 16th of April. But there was every 
reason to apprehend a serious defeat if this were pressed, and 
on the 11 th of tliat month Lord J<dm Russell was compelled 
to announce the withdrawal of the measure for the Session. 
His emotion in doing so indicated very plainly, that lie was 
constrained to this step, as much by the coldness of friends, 
as by the pressure of the ostensibly more urgent business 
by which he professed to have been moved to sacrifice his 
cherished scheme. 

But in truth the country was in no mood to consider any 
question, either of contraction or redistribution of the fran- 
chise. Its whole thoughts were concentrated on the war, 
which, in the Queen’s words in rvriting to King Leopold (14th 
February), ‘ was popular' beyond belief.’ The enthusiasm con- 
tinued to rise with the preparations, which were now actively 
on foot, for a conflict, in which the country was impatient to 
engage. The Czar’s reply (0 the Emperor of the French bad 
dispelled the last hope that be would abate onejot of his pre- 
tensions j and, if anything had been wanting to animate the 
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popular feelinpf, the manifesto which he issued on the 23rd 
of Febmaiy would have been more than sufficient for the 
purpose. ‘ England and France,’ it ran, ‘ Irave sided with 
the enemies of Christianity against Eussia combating for 
the Orthodox faith. But Eussia will not betray her holy 
mission, and if enemies encroach upon her frontiers, we aro 
leady to meet them witli the firmness bequeathed to us by 
our forefatliers.’ This language imported a fiercer rancour 
into a stiife already sufficiently emhitteied, by declariug that 
to be a war of creeds wliieli the Wostem nations could only 
recognise as the offspring of a reckless ambition. 

The Eussian Ambassador had quitted London on the 
7th of February, and tlic same day our Ambassador at Ht. 
Peteisbuig was recalled. Tlie formality of declaring war had 
uevertheless not been gone through. The time, however, for 
doing this bad now come. Towards the end of Fobruary the 
Austrian Prime Minister had let it bo known, that if Franco 
and England would fix a day for tlie evacuation of the 
Principalities by Eussia, after which, if the notice were dis- 
regarded, hostilities would commence, Austria would support 
the summons. No time was lost in acting upon this an- 
nouncement, and on the 27th of February simultanoous note's 
to this effect were despatched to St. Petersburg from London 
and from Paris. The hearer of these despatches was to wait 
six days for a reply, and the 30th of April was named as the 
day for the evacuation of the Principalities. To these notes, 
which wore dcKvered to the Emperor on the 14th of March, 
he intimated to the lepresontatives of England and France, 
through his Chancellor, that he did not think it fitting (con- 
Venable) that ho should make any reply. This decision reach ed 
London by the 24th. On the 27th the Emperor of the French 
addressed a message to the Gw-ps Ligislatif, announcing that 
Eussia, having refused to reply to the summons of France 
and England, was thereby placed, with regard to France, in a 
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state of war, ilae whole re'=ponsibility of which rested upon 
Eussia. The same day a message from the Queen to the 
House of Loids announced the failure of the nej>otiations 
with Eus&ia, in which, in concert with her allies, Her 
Majesty had been for some time engaged, and on the follow- 
ing day a formal Declaration of War was issued. This 
document, after narrating the progress of the Eastern 
Question with admirable succinctness, concluded thus : — 

‘ In this conjuncture, ITei- iVlajosty feels called upon, by regard 
for an ally, the integrity and independence of whose empire havo 
been recognised as essential to the peace of Europe, by the sym- 
pathies of her people with right against wrong, by a desire to 
avert from her dominions most injurious consequences, and to 
save Europe from the propondorauoe of a Power, which has 
violated the faith of treaties and defios the opinion of the civi- 
lised world, to take up arms, iu conjunction with the Emperor 
of tho French, for the defence of the Sultan. Her Majesty is 
persuaded that in so acting she will havo tho support of her 
people j and that the pretext of zeal for tho Ohrislian religion 
will bo used in vain to cover an aggression undortaken in dis- 
regard of its holy precepts and of its pure and boneficent sphit.’ 

Meanwhile a considerable portion of the troops destined 
for action in the East had sailed. Ho nobler body of men 
ever wore tho British uniform than the regiments which 
passed through London in these days, high in heart and 
hope, and in the flower of manly vigour, amid the cheers of 
surging and enthusiastic crowds. Of one detachment so 
starting to scenes of privation and trial, then little dreamed 
of by these crowds or by themselves, a glimpse is furnished 
in a few graphic touches in a letter by the Queen to King 
Leopold on the 28 lh of February : — 

‘The last battalion of the Guards (Scottish Fusiliers) 
embarked to-day. They passed through the court-yard here 
at seven o’clock this morning. We stood on the balcony to 
see thorn. The morning fine, the sun shining over Idre 

voT.. JIT. n 
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towers of Westminster Abbey, and an immense crowd col- 
lected to see the fine men, and cheering them immensely 
as wth difficulty they marched along. They formed line, 
presented arms, and then cheered ua very heartily, and went 
off cheering. It was a touching and beautiful sight. Many 
sorrowing fi?iends were there, and one saw the shake of many 
a hand. My best wishes and prayers will bo with them all.’ 

A few days after this (10th of March, 1854), the Queen and 
Prince left London for Osborne, in order that they might visit 
the magnificent fleet which had been assembled at Spithead 
under the command of Sir Charles Napier. On the eve 
of tlieir departure Her Majesty writes to Lord Aberdeen : — 

‘ We arc just starting to see the fleet, which is to sail at 
once for its important destination. It will be a solemn 
moment ! Many a heart will be very heavy, and many a 
prayer, including our own, will be offered up for its safety 
and glory I ’ 



CHAPTER LIII. 


Tub fame of the stately fleet which was assembled at 
Spithead had drawn thousands to Portsmouth from every 
part of the country, and the appearance it presented answered 
the high expectations which had been raised. Twenty iron 
ships, all moved by steam, composed the squadron. Of these 
the DuIm of Wellington, of 1.31 guns, and the Royal Oeo^'ge, 
of 120 guns, were three-deckers, six more were line-of-battle 
ships, and the remaining twelve were all of great tonnage, 
and armed with artillery of the most formidable weight. The 
weather which awaited the Queen on her arrival from London 
was too bad to admit of any deliberate inspection of the 
fleet on her way to Osborme, and prevented Her Majesty from 
visiting the Admiral’s ship, the St. Jeim cPAore, as rfie had 
intended. But although the bad weather somewhat marred 
what would otherwise have been a spectacle of unusual beauty 
and interest, it could not deprive those who were at this 
moment uppermost in Her Majesty's thoughts of the en- 
couragement of her presence. Leaving Portsmouth amid 
the thunders of a salute fi'om the vessels there, including 
the old Victory, the little Royal yacht, the Faii'y, made 
its way through the squadron, amid the cheers of the men, 
by whom the yards were manned, and the roar of the guns, 
and then bore away for Osborne. 

Next day (11th March) the Queen and Prince returned in 
the Fairy to Spithead to witness the departure of the first 
Division of the squadron for the Baltic. Taking her place at 
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the head of the squadron, the Fairy led the way for several 
miles, and then stopped while the fleet defiled past the Royal 
yacht, saluting as it went. As the majestic procession went 
by, — the Admiral bringing up the rear in the Dvhe of Wel~ 
lington, — The Times chronicler reports, ‘Her Majesty stood 
waving her handkerchief towards the mighty ship as slici 
departed, and for a long time after the whole fleet liad gone 
the Eoyal yacht remained motionless, as if the illustrious 
occupants desired to linger over a spectacle calculated to 
impress them so profoundly.’ What was in the Queen’s hcai-t. 
at the time we may infer from a few words in a h'tter of this 
period to Baron Stockmar : ‘ I am very enthusiastic about my 
dear army and navy, and wish I had two sons in boili now, 
I know I shall suffer much when I hear of losses among tliern.’ 
On the 15th, when the second Division of the squadron sailed, 
the Queen and Prince returned to Spithead to give them a 
parting greeting. 

On the 11th Mai'ch the Prince writes to Baron Stockmar : — 

‘ I write to you to-day from Osborne, to which wo came 
yesterday, in order to see at noon to-day the fleet put to sea 
which has been mustered at Spithead, and is to go to the 
Baltic under Sir Charles Napier. It is wonderfully fine, con- 
sisting almost exclusively of screw ships, and carries 2,000 guns 
and 21,000 men. The French have not yet been able to get 
a single ship ready to start, but they promise great things. 
We can wait no longer, for the ice in the Baltic is beginning 
to break up.’ 

Admiral Sir Charles Napier felt that too much had been 
spoken and written ns to what his fleet might be relied on to 
effect ; and, in replying to an address from the corporation 
of Portsmouth just before starting, he had done his host to 
modei'ate the expectations which had been raised, and whicli 
the event proved to be greatly exaggerated. Some days 
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before (7t]i March) a dinner, pre&ided over by Lord Palmers- 
ton, and attended by Sir James Grabam, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and by Sir William Molesworth, the First Com- 
missioner of Works, liad been given to him at the Eeform 
Club. A more prudent man would not have allowed himself 
to be put in a position where modesty in speech was sine to be 
construed into lack of spirit, and yet where confident assertion 
must have that air of bravado which a brave man most abhors. 
Sk Charles Napier was not the man to steer between a 
ycylla and Charybdis of thi-, kind. But his speech upon the 
occasion created less dissatisfaction than those of the more 
practised orators, who made him the olg'ect of their encomium. 
It was a new feature in English political life, that memhers_ 
of the Cabinet should take an active part in a public dinner 
to an Admiral on the eve of his assuming a command at the 
outset of a great war. There was no need to fan the war 
spirit of the country, for it was already at fever pitch ; and it 
was generally felt that it would have been time enough to 
speak of English prowess and the great qualities of a naval 
leader, after victory, and not before it. The tone of the 
speeches of both Lord Palmerston and Sir James Graham was 
resented as flippant and unbecoming by those whose hearts 
went entirely with the war, scarcely less than by those 
who most strongly condemned it. ‘ I have read,’ said Mr. 
Bright, a few nights afterwards in the House of Commons, 

‘ the proceedings of that banquet with pain and humiliation. 
The reckless levity displayed is, in my opinion, discreditable 
to the grave and responsible statesmen of a dvilisod and 
Clu’istian nation.’ Losing his wonted self-control. Lord 
Palmerston adopted a tone of contemptuous indignation in 
his reply, but the House was not in a temper to submit to an 
exhibition of the same levity towards themselves, and he 
was made to feel that his influence, great as it was, could not 
reconcile them to the grave mistake which he had committed. 
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By this time it had become clear that Eussian influence 
at the Court of Berlin was actively at work to undo the 
European concert which had hitherto been maintained. The 
Prussian envoy at the Conference of Vienna had, as we have 
seen, joined in the declaration that the recent proposals of 
the Czar were inadmissible. But no sooner had this step 
been taken than the King of Prussia became alarmed at the 
act of his own Government llis dread of what the Czar 
might do in the way of attack on Prussia was known to 
verge on absolute pusillanimity', and the alternative now 
presented to his choice was, either to follow the other Great 
Powers into enforcing by arms their declaration that the de- 
mands of Eussia were incompatible with the faith of treaties 
and the peace of Europe, or to take up a position of neu- 
trality, on the gj’ound that the interests of Prussia were not. 
involved in the c[uarrel. 

In the letter to Baron Stoekmar just quoted the Prince 
says on this subject ; — 

‘The European complication is becoming, through tht' 
conduct of the King of Prussia, most perilous for Germauy. 
He has within the last fortnight taken a decided turn in 
favour of Eussia, and Bunsen has fallen into extreme dis- 
credit here. After he had depicted in the most glowing 
colours Prussia’s readiness to stand by the Western Powers, 
and urged us de pousaer la pomte, and to force his 
Ministry into further declarations, tolling us they needed 
and desired such a stimulus, he has, since his master’s 
change of front, become suddenly very violent with Tjord 
Clarendon — “ Prussia could not allow herself to be bullied,” 
&c. &c, &c. 

‘The irritation here against the Prussian Court is very 
great, and not undeserved. After it had caused intimation 
to he made of its dread of France, and we had procured a 
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declaration for them that no territorial aggrandisement of 
any kind would be accepted by that nation, they now affect 
a fear of Eussia, as though Prussia must be swallowed x\p in 
a moment. This to a certain extent paralyses Austria, and 
once the war begins, which it will do in a fortnight, and 
Europe is found to act in concert no longer, the King’s 
character must inevitably be damaged, and a revolutionary 
war ensue. 

‘ Reform is meanwhile postponed till Easter, and I do nob 
see a chance for its being taken up again.’ 

The King of Prussia seems to have thought that some- 
thing could be done by taking the Eastern Question into his 
own hands, and making a direct personal appeal to, the Englisli 
Hovereign. It is diiBcult to see by what process he could 
have brought himself to think, that such a step could be of 
any avail, unless, indeed, it were that, in his conceptions of 
a constitutional monarcljy, the will of the Sovereign was 
omnipotent, and could reverse the decisions of the Ministry, 
However this may be, scarcely had the decision negative of the 
Czar’s proposals been come to at Vienna, when he despatched 
a cavalry officer, General von der Grbben, with two letters 
to our Queen, one official and the other private. Botli 
letters could of course only he dealt with by Her Majesty as 
public documents addressed to her advisers as well as to 
herself. Their only practical object was to urge the Queen 
to consider anew tlie Russian proposal, wliicli had been 
rejected at Vienna, ‘ in a spirit of conciliation and a love of 
peace,’ If only she would do this, the King wrote, he would 
not abandon the hope that a good understanding would yet 
he come to between Great Britain, France, and Eussia. As 
the official letter was eonfaed to this suggestion, the answer 
was short and decided : ‘ Although anxious,’ it bore, ‘ to oo" 
operate with Your Majesty in every effoii for the preservation 
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of peace, I deeply lament to say that I cannot venture to 
entertain a hope that war will now be averted ; but I feel 
confidence that its sphere maybe restricted, and the duration 
of that g’reat calamity may be shortened by the Four Powers 
continuing to be firmly united in their ])olicy and course of 
action.’ 

The King’s otlier letter, whieh was long and eloquent as 
usual, demanded a more elaborate reply. ‘ 1 am informed,’ 
he wrote, ‘ that the Kussian Emperor lias sent proposals for 
preliminaries of peace to Vienna, and that these have been 
pronounced by the flonfei’encc of Ambassadors not iobeiii 
accordance with their programme. Just there, whore (he 
vocation of diplomacy ceases, does the special province of the 
Sovereign begin. The moment is big with a most mo- 
mentous decision. The destinies of a quarter of the globe 
hang upon a cast of the die. If God be not merciful to 
Europe, we are face to face with a war of which the end 
cannot bo foreseen.’ Then recalling the euormou.s losses of 
human life in the war of 1813-14-15 — ‘ a war commensurate, 
liowever, with the horrors of the sacrifice,’ — the King asks, 
if the impending wai is ‘ worth the much greater sacrifice 
which it will demand, looking to the ineshausliblo resources 
and the imshakeable resolution of Kussia and the Allie d 
Powers,’ 

‘Is it not most strange,’ the letter continues, ‘that 
England seems for some time past to have been ashamed of 
what has been the special motive cause of the impending 
conflagration ? Who now , speaks of the Turk ? On the 
contrary, the war will now be in the highest sense of the 
word a war for an idea {dn Tendemimegy The pro- 

' It is (liffieult to and in Englisli a full equiralont for this -fforcl. TUb 
meaning seoniB to be a war directed to a remote ulterior purpose as contrasted 
with a war for an immediate and tangible object, such as a war of defence or 
of reprisals. 
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ponderance of Eussia is. to lie broken down ! Well ! I, her 
ueigliboiii’jhtive never felt thii preponderance, and have never 
yielded to it. And England, in truth, has folt it leso than I, 
Tlio equilibrium of Europe will be menaced by this war, for 
the world’s greatest Powei-s will be weakened by it. But, 
above all, suffer me to ask, “Does (rod’s law justify a wav for 
an idea ? ” ’ This last consideration it is that leads the writer 
to implore Her Majesty, ‘for the sake of the Prince of 
Peace, not to reject the Eussian proposals. . . . Order them 
to he p-ohed to the hottoiii,, and see that this is done in a 
<lesire fo7' peace. Cause what may be accepted to be win- 
noiued from what appears objeotiowihle, and set ncyoti- 
atioiiH on foot upon this basis! I know that the Eussian 
Emperor is ardently desirous of peace. Let Your Majesty 
build a bridge for the principle of his life — the Imperial 
honoiu' ! He will walk over it, extolling Hod and praising 
Him. For this f pledge myself. 

‘ In conclusion, will Your Majesty allow me to say one 
word for Prussia and for myself? I am resolved to main- 
tain a position of complete tumirality ; and to this I add, 
with proud elation, My people and myself are of one mind. 
They require absolute neutrality from me. They say (and 
I say), “ What have we to do with the Turk ? ” Whether he 
stand or fall in no way concerns the industrious Ehinelanders 
and the husbandmen of the Eiesengebirg and Bernstein. 
Grrant that the Eussian tax-gatherers are an odious race, and 
that of late monstrous falsehoods have been told and outrage.s 
perpetrated in the Imperial name. It was the Tiuk, and 
not wo who suffered, and the Tmk has plenty of good friends, 
but the Emperor is a noble gentleman, and has done us no 
harm. Your Majesty will allow that this North Herman 
sormd practical sense is difficult to gainsay. . . . Should 
Count Hroben come too late, should war have been declared, 
still I do not abandon hope. Many a war has been declared, 
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and yet not come to actual blows. Grod the Lord’s Will 
decides.’ 

To rebuke, without violating the forms of courtesy, the 
amiable but most mischievous weakness which pervades this 
letter, and to make appeal to a sentiment higher than the 
short-sighted and selfish policy wliich it announced, was no 
easy task. But the firm hand and admirable tact which 
never failed the Sovereign was equal to the task. Her 
Majesty’s reply was in German, and the earnest conviction 
under which it was written is visible in the firm and fluent 
characters of the draft of it, in the Prince’s autograph, which 
lies before us, mthout a word of erasiue or interlineation, as 
we translate: — 

' Oitorno, 17tli Marcli, 1851. 

‘ Dear Brother, — General Graf von Groben has handed to 
me the oflBcial as well as private letter of Your Majesty, and 
I send your friendly messenger back to you with answers to 
both. Ho will be able to tell you by word of mouth, what 
I can only do imperfectly in writing, how deep is my regret, 
that after we have gone hand in hand loyally until now, 
you should separate from ns at this critical moment. My 
regret is all the greater by reason of my inability even to 
comprehend the reasons which induce Your Majesty to iake 
this step. 

‘ The recent Eussian proposals came as an answer to the 
very last attempt at a compromise which the Powers con- 
sidered they could make with honour, and they have been 
rejected by the Vienna Conference, not because they were 
merely at variance with the language of the programme, but 
because they were directly contrary to its meaning. Your 
Majesty’s envoy has taken part in this Conference and its 
decision, and when Your Majesty says, “ where the vocation of 
diplomacy ends, there that of the Sovereign may with pro- 
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priety begin,” I cannot concur in any suck line of demarcation, 
for -what my ambassador does, be does in my name, and 
consequently I feel myself not only bound in honour, but 
aLo constrained by an imperative obligation to accept the 
consequences, ■whatever they may be, of the line which he 
has been directed to adopt. 

‘ The consequences of a war, frightful and incalculable as 
they are, ai’e as distressing to me to contemplate as they are 
to Your Majesty, I am also aware that the Emperor of 
Eussia does not wish for war. But he makes demands upon 
the Porte, which the united European Powers, yourself 
included, have solemnly declared to be incompatible with the 
independence of the Porte and the equilibrium of Europe, 
In view of this declaration, and of the presence of the 
Eussian army of invasion in the Principalities, the Powers 
must be prepared to support their words by acts. If the 
Turk now retires into the background, and the impending 
war appears to you to be a “ war for an idea,” the reason 
is simply this, that the very motives which m’ge on the 
Emperor, in spite of the protest of all Exirope, and at the 
risk of a war that may devastate the world, to persist in Lis 
demands, disclose a determination to realise a iixed idea, and 
that the grand ulterior consequences of the war must be 
regarded as far more important than its original ostensible 
cause, which in the beginning appeared to be neither more 
nor less than the key of the back door of a mosque. 

‘ Your Majesty calls upon me “ to probe the question to 
the bottom in the spirit and love of peace, and to build a 
bridge for the Imperial honoxu-.” .... All the devices 
and ingenuity of diplomacy and also of good will have been 
squandered daring the last nine months in vain attempts 
to build up such a bridge I Projets de Notes, Conventions, 
Protocols, &o. &c., by the dozen have emanated from the 
OhmoeUeries of the different Powers, and the ink that has 
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gone to ike penning of them might well be called a second 
Elack Sea. But every one of them has been wrecked upon 
the self-will of yoiu- Imperial brother-in-law. 

‘ When Your Majesty tells me “ that you are now deter- 
mined to assume an attitude of complete neutrality,” and 
that in this mind you appeal to your people, who exclaim 
with sound practical sense, “ It is to the Turk that violence 
has been done ; the Turk has plenty of good friends, and the 
Emperor has done us no harm,” — I do not understand you. 
Had such language fallen from the King of Hanover or of 
Saxony, I could Jiave imdorstood it. But up to the iiresont 
hour I have regarded Prussia as one of the five (ireat 
Powers, which since the Peace of 181.5 have been the 
guarantors of treaties, the guardians of civilisation, the 
champions of right, and ultimate arbitrators of tire nations ; 
and I have for my part felt the holy duty to which they 
were thus divinely called, being at the same time perfectly 
alive to tiro obligations, serious as these are and fraught 
with danger, which it imposes. Eenounce these obligations, 
my dear brotlrer, and in doing so you renounce for Prussia 
the atidua she has hitherto held. And if the example thus 
set should find imitators, European civilisation is abandoned 
as a plaything for the winds; right will no longer find a 
champion, nor the oppressed an umpire to appeal to. 

‘ Let not Your Majesty think that my object in wliat I 
have said is to persuode you to change your determination ; 
it is a genuine outpouring from the heart of a sister who is 
devoted to you, who could not forgive herself if, at such' an 
eventful moment, she did not lay bare her inmost soul to 
you. So Kttle have I it in my purpose to seek to persuade 
you, that nothing has pained me more than the suspicion 
expressed through General von der Griiben in your name, 
that it was the wish of England to lead you into temptation 
by holding out the prospect of certain advantages. The 
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groundlessness of such an assumption is apparent from tlie 
very terms of the Treaty, which was offered to yon, the most 
important clause of which was that hy which the contracting 
parties pledged themselves, under no circums/ance'S, to seek 
to obtain from tfie war any advantage to themselves. Your 
Majesty could not possibly have given any stronger proof of 
your unselfishness than hy your signature to this treaty. 

‘ But now to conclude 1 You think tlmt war might even 
he declared, yet you express the hope that for all that it 
might still not break out. I cannot, unfortunately, give 
countenance to the hope that the declaration will not he 
folloAved by immediate action. Shakspeare’s words — 

Beware 

Of entrance to a quan-el ; but, being in, 

Bear it, that the opiJoser may beware of thoc— 

have sunk deeply into every Englishman’s heart. .Sad that 
they should find their applicatiou here, where, in other cir- 
cum.stances, personal friendship and liking wonld alone pre- 
vail ! "What must he Yoiu- Majesty’s state of mind at seeing 
them directed against a beloved brother-in-law, whom yet, 
much as you love him, your conscience caimot acquit of tlic 
crime of having, by his arbitrary and passionate bearing, 
brought such vast misery upon tho world I 
‘ May the Almighty have you in His keeping I 
‘With Albert’s warmest remembrances and our united 
greetings to the dear Queen, I remain, 

‘ My dear Brother, 

‘ Your Majesty’s faithful sister and friend, 

‘ ViCTOBU E.’ 

In returning the draft of this letter to the Prince (ISth 
of March) Lord Clarendon said, that he ‘ had read it with 
sincere pleasure and admiration. It is probably the first 
time that a faithful piotoe of his conduct and position has 
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been presented to the King. I have sent a translation to 
Lord Aberdeen.’ 

A few days afterwards the Prince reported his views of 
the political position in the following letter to Baron Stock- 
mar : — 

‘ During the time I have not written, a period of scarcely 
a fortnight, the political world has again undergone a marked 
revolution. The symptoms which we had noted in Berlin 
were speedily followed by a complete right-about-face in the 
Prussian policy. The indignation here on the subject of the 
inconstancy, the unreliableness, and the folly (Unverstand) of 
the King is very gi’eat. Even Bunsen has been acting 
foolishly, first laying before the King a grand scheme for the 
partition of Eussia to the advantage of Prussia, and then, 
when he found that this had fallen into the hands of his 
master’s Eussian camarilla, and had roused the King’s own 
indignation, making a scene with Lord Clarendon, in which 
he started, without any justification, the theme, “ Prussia will 
not be bullied,” and, in order to set himself right again at 
home, telegraphing that Lord Clarendon had answered him 
in very violent language (which was true). Now, however, 
the King has referred the violence to the scheme of paitition, 
called himself disgraced, &c. It was necessary Bunsen should 
have a diplomatic indisposition for some months. He replied 
that he would not be indisposed. Then Von der Grroben 
was sent to explain the King’s policy ! No pleasant task 
either 1 But the choice for the purpose was good, for it fell 
upon a man, who knew absolutely nothing of the policy, who 
was no witch and no diplomatist, and had not read a single 
official document on the Eastern Question, and who was only 
allowed six horns pour fairs see maJlea, after receiving the 
annormcement of his mission. And this was the man charged 
with the duty of convincing England, that the intentions of 
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the Emperor of Eussia were excellent, and that we ought not 
to make war upon the poor manl The King wished to 
preserve complete neutrality, for he was furious that it 
should have been thought he was open to be bribed, Pmssia 
and Germany have absolutely no interest in the Eastern 
Question, except the wish to see Christianity established 1 1 
The answers you may imagine. 

‘I have read Gustav Diezel’a brochure with extreme 
interest,® and arranged for its translation into English. It 
is admirably written. When one is standing in the tread- 
mill of action, the product of the calm consecutive thought 
of a German highly cultivated philosophical head is a great 
refreshment. You can form no conception of the fatigue 
which just at this moment this treadmill causes me, and of 
the refreshment which a qimrter of au hour’s conversation 
with you now and then would be to me. 

‘Even yet Aberdeen cannot rise to the level of the 
situation (^Aberdeen lairm aioh noch nicht m die Hbhe 
schwinffen) ; the war is in his eyes “ like a civil war, like 
a war between England and Scotland ! ” I do not like it 
myself (ioh mag ilm nicht)., but for all that I cannot conjure 
up his feeling within myself, perhaps because I was bom in 
1819, and he was serving in 1813 and 1814 in the head- 
quarters of the Allies. 

‘If Austria continue true, this feeling will be gi'eatly 
modified, but Prussia makes it very difficult for it to do so. 

‘The Baltic Fleet is superb; on the other hand, the 
speeches at the Napier dinner at the Eeforra Club, where 
Palmerston presided, were scandalous and vulgar, 

‘ The publication of Hamilton Seymom’s Goiiversatians 

’ Rtiselaiid, BeutscMand, mid AU OesiUche Frage, Ottstae BUsal. Stutt- 
gart, 1853. The Prince tloas not wozn to have carried out Ws iatentiOB to 
h.iva this veiy iilile paraphlot translated. It wmld liave boon of groat use 
to\rards making the oomijHcntions of the Eastern Question well understood, 
and would have boon probably more usoM in 1876 thiin in 1863, 
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with the Emperor of All the Russkifi, which the Journal 
de Pftershouvy has forced upon us, will no douht produce 
a great sensation on the Continent. The Emperor’s dis- 
honesty could not portray itself in more glaring colours,® 
nor his disparaging estimate of the German Powers. 

•Bnctingliam Patico, 33 rd March, ISiM.’ 

The celebrated ‘ Conversations ’ here mentioned by the 
Prince might long have been confined to tlie ofiScial archives, 
but for the article in the Journal de St.-Petensbourg on 
the 2nd of March, which obviously emanated from the 
Imperial Chancery. It professed to be an answer to the im- 
putation of bad faith on the part of the Eussian Govern- 
ment, which had been made by Lord John EusscU, in a speech 
in Parliament on the 17 th of February. To this charge the 
confidential communications between the Governments were 
appealed to as giving an absolute negative. So challenged, 
the Government was absolved from the well-understood rule 
which bound thorn to confine the Imowledge of such confi- 
dential communications to the Cabinet itself. They could 
have desired nothing better than to have their hands 
set free, for the dociunenls, while they proved, in Lord 
Clarendon’s words,'* that our Ministry had been ' honest to 
the Sultan, honest to our Allies, honest to the Emperor 
himself,’ furnished a conclusive answer to the vehement 
assertions of their opponents, that they had wavered in their 
policy, and bad allowed themselves to be hoodwinked by 
the devices of Eussian diplomacy. If they had been back- 
ward in recognising all the dangers of the situation, it was 
now seen, that this was due solely to the assurances, of 

• What -wovM the Trorld hive thought, could it have known that before 
feeling the pulae of the JEngli'.h Amhaebadur ae to the diemomhermont of 
Turkey, the Emperor had made similar overtures to Aiistrin, and with eqmil 
want of success ? Our Gtovemment was not aware of this till long altorwards. 

* In his speech (Slat March) on moving the Address in answer to tho Q,uoen's 
messap'e, annonneing the cessation of friendly relations with Ensaia. 
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the most positive oharaeter, given by the Empci’or himself, 
tliat he -would lake no deeiiive step in regard to Turkey of 
which England should not previously have been apprised. 
In the Imperial Memorandum, which closed the scries of 
documents referred to, the Emperor professed his ready con- 
currence in the English view, ‘ that the best means of up- 
holding the duration of the Turkish Government was not to 
harass it by overhearing demands, supported in a manner 
humiliating to its independence and dignity.’ The Memo- 
randum was dated t]jc loth of April, 1853 ; but at the very 
moment when the Emperor was holding this language to 
our representative at St. Petersburg, Priuce Menschikofl' 
was trying by threats at Oonstantinople to extort from the 
Porte a secret treaty, wliich Lord Stratford de Kedcliffe, in 
transmitting a copy of it to our Foreign Office, aptly 
described, as having for its object ‘to reinstate Kussiau 
influence in Turkey on au exclusive basis, and in a com- 
manding and stringent form.’ 

Head by the light of what had since occurred, there 
.seemed to be no doubt, that the plans for disposing of ‘ the 
(lying man’s ’ inheritance were rapidly m.aturing, at the very 
time that om' Government wore being amused with a show of 
absolute confidence. An immense body of men had been 
moved up towards the Principalities in the beginning of 
1 853, with a view, it was given out, to support Turkey in 
i he event of any attempt by France at coercion, and this 
very force was now occupying them as a ‘ material guarantee ’ 
for the fulfilment of Russia’s demands. The idea of Con- 
stantinople passing into the hands of Russia was plainly seen 
to have taken possession of the Emperor’s mind. lie pro- 
fessed his readiness to pledge himself not to establish himself 
there ‘ as proprietor, of course ; but as trustee (^cUpoaitedre ), — 
that he would not say.’ 

This was a fine distinction, which might very readily be 

■VOT ITT. 
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forgotten, should any question of dislodgment arise, especially 
as the Emperor, with marked emphasis, had declared that it 
" should never be held by the English or French, or any 
other great nation.’ By whom, then ? For he was equally 
resolved that a Byzantine empire should not be reconstructed ; 
nor G-reece ‘ extended so as to render her a powerful State ; ’ 
nor Turkey broken up iuto ‘ little republics, asylums for the 
Kossuths and Mazzinis and other revolutionists of Europe.’ 
In tlie same breath he spoke of the Principalities as being 
‘ in fact an independent State under his protection,’ and that 
Servia and Bulgaria might be placed in the same position. 
Carried further in these revelations of a well-considercd pur- 
jiose than he may at first have intended, the Emperor had, 
in the same interview, hinted at propitiating England, by an 
intimation Uiat if, ‘ in the event of a distribution of the Otto 
man succession upon the fall of the empire,’ we should seize 
Egypt and Candia, he would ‘have no objections to offer.’ 

To such suggestions it was only to bo expected that (he 
English Government could lend no countenance, and if they 
discussed them, as Lord Clarendon remarked in tlie speech 
already referred to, it was because they wished to avert the 
danger of the dismemberment of Turkey, and to bring the 
Emperor to their own view, that Turkey would do very well, 
if left to herself, and helped and stimulated towards needful 
reforms. ‘ We fully discussed his arguments ; we gave our 
reasons for thinking the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire 
was not at hand ; wo declared that we would not he a party 
to any underhand dealings, and that we would have no 
secrets from our allies ; we dismissed with sometliing like 
silent contempt the offer of a territorial bribe, and we pointed 
out to the Emperor the course that he ought to pursue.’ 

The deep impression produced by the publication of these 
papers was not confined to England, but was felt throughout 
the Continent. They showed to Austria, to Prussia, and to 
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France, how loyally we had refused to separate their interests 
from OUT own, and they could better appreciate iliis loyalty, 
knowing as they did how vigorously Eussin had been 
intriguing at their various Courts for many months to detach 
them from the English alliance.* The pubUcation was indeed 
most opportune in cementing the union with France ; and it 
was not without its effect upon the future action of Austria 
and Prussia. Austria saw with indignation that her sub- 
mission to the designs of Eussia was taken for granted, and 
Prussia, that she was not oven thought worthy of mention 
by the Emperor in reference to what was in fact the most 
important of all European questions. Austria showed her 
sense of danger by at once placing her army on a war footing, 
and preparing to move up large reinforcements to the 
frontier. Prussia, we have aeon, had declared herself neutral, 
but if Austria thi-ew homelf into the struggle along with the 


’ On tho 2tLh of March, Lord ITownrcl de WaUlpn write? to Lord CInrendon 
from Urusscls ‘The French could iiardly believe their eyes when they saw 
such evidoaco of our honesty and loysilty towiirds Franco, imd I hoar that the 
remark very gouornlly made was, “'that there was an end of la •perjitie Albion," 
that no one could aS'i'n uso that hackneyed and iU-morited definition of 
Fnglund. Here the impressiun is astonishment at tJio folly of Knssin in pro- 
voking the publication. This is natural, from their Rns‘.inn bias.’ 

The French Government Imd some reason to bo surprised at the revela- 
tions of Biissian tactics, and they lost no time in.making their ropresontiitivcs 
throughout Europe aware, that, from the moment Bu'isia saw that England 
would not fall in with lier views, she had tried to sow discord between England 
and France. Prince Gortsclmkoff had, in November 1853, proposed to Count 
Biarn, tho French Minister at Stuttgart, a solution of tho Eastern Question by 
means of on understanding between Rn&si» and Franco. In the conrsn of wh.it 
passed Prince Gortsehakoff had declared, that he knew England would throw 
over the Eastern Question as soon as she hod got Frauoe fdrly eomniittod. 
‘ BBe vans aura tout tiinplemeiit aitlh a vms compromeftre, et voua laissem 
toiia If a emlarraa it me poaitinu fanaae el diffleilr. Nona avona tom d now 
plaindre de cetip Puiasance. Quel bon tour a hiijo^ier qtiede none arrai^rr aans 
dkl Croi/ee-moi! Mijics- voua de la perjide Albion!' This language, and much 
more to tho same effect, Prince Gorlscliakoff slated that ho was oflleially 
authorised to hold. ‘I need not say,’ M. Dronyn de Lhiiys writes in the 
Ciroular Note, from which our quotations are mode, ‘that our htralty towards 
England and towards Europe forbade us to lend an ear to those insiunations.’ 

a 
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Western Powers, it seemed impossible that Prussia should 
long continue to hold aloof, without danger to her own 
position in Germany. 

Wlule, howevoi', Prussia refiised to make common cause 
with the other Powers, the position of Austria was a difficult 
one. Writing to the Prince on the 26th of March, Lord 
Clarendon says : — 

‘ The position of Austria is very emharrassiug, and she may 
certainly have f o encoitnter Russian dangers and German didi- 
cnllios, if she takes an active part with England and Pnanec, 
and Prussia is unfettered by any engagement, and free to attack 
her, or intrigue against her. I expect, therofore, that she will 
hesitate to sign either the Convention or the Protocol, and it 
seems a matter of dunbifal policy wbother she should be urged 
io do so, which is the course to which the Eronch Government 
arc intlined, I should he grateful, if your Royal Highness 
wonld favour me with your opinion upon this important point.’ 


To this letter the Prince replied, next day : — ‘ I don’t 
think that Austria has anything to fear from Prussia or 
Germany if she were to take an active part in the war 
together witli us. The peculiarities of fhe Prus.sian Govern- 
ment and Court are strong in destroying and impeding a 
hold and consistent policy, but not for original ing and fol- 
lowing one — vide 1848-1854. The King personally will 
never inj ure Austria if he can help it, and the patriotic liberal 
party is powerless if Austria goes with the West, and the 
national feeling in Germany and Prussia hangs back in 
favour of Russia. The small German Courts may dislike 
seeing Austria engaged against Russia, but chiefly so from 
a fear of being abandoned to the mercy of Prussia. I can 
accordingly see no element which could make Prussia 
dangerous to Austria in the supposed contingonoy.’ The 
Prince then directs Lord Clarendon’s attention to the ex- 
istence of a secret treaty between Aiistria and Prussia, 
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dated the Srd of May, 1851, which, although he had never 
t-een it, he had always considered to he ‘the key to the 
relative positions of Austria and Prussia.’ The treaty was 
understood to be on the point of expiring. ‘ Should it be 
renewed Prussia would be bound to defend Austria, if at- 
tacked or endangered in any of her non-German dominions. 
. . • LordWe&tmoreland’[our Ambassador at Vienna] ‘ought 
to ascertain the real facts about this treaty, and until these 
are obtained, we shoidd, in my opinion, not attempt to drive 
Austria into a corner, but merely geuerally exliort her to 
Ijaek us in a cause wliich is Jier own, and for which we aie 
making real sacrifices.’ 

On the 29th of January, 1853, the Emperor Nicholas had 
told Sir Hamilton Seymour that he would ‘ never permit 
such an extension of Greece as would render her a powerful 
State ; ’ but within a few months of that time his agents 
were busily at work, agitating secretly for a general move- 
ment of the Greeks upon the Tiukish frontier, and preparing 
them for a war, which they were led to believe would 
terminate ‘ not in a kingdom of Greece, but in the Hel- 
lenic Empire of the East.’ The familiar pretext of a 
Christian nrusade was put forward in the Greek Government 
paper, where the Christian Powers were violently denounced 
‘ as alone keeping alive the anti-Christian and monstrous 
tyranny of Tiukey,’ which must he made to give way for ‘the 
Hellenic Empire, which was inevitably to replace it under 
the invincible arms of liussia.’ ® In proportion as the deter- 
mination of Eussia to hold the Principalities became more 
pronounced, the insurrectionary moveruent in Greece gained 
a head. It had the secret sanction of the Court, which was 
Eussian to the core. Eegiments were accordingly allowed 
to he organised, and oflScers of high rank in the Greek army 


Riajaaioh qf Mr, Wvm ftom Atlions, Tib of 1858. 
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made a pretence of resigning their commissions, and repaired 
to the frontier to place themselves at the head of tlie insur- 
gents. A barharous and sanguinary warfare raged along the 
Turkish frontier. 

During March 1854 a Despatch, dated the 2nd of that 
month, addressed by Count Nesselrode to the representatives 
of Russia abroad, and in which the active support of Russia 
with the movement was promised, was widely circulated in 
(treece, and for a time kept alive a struggle which had 
hitherto produced only desolation and havoc alike to Turks 
and to Greeks. But the Montenegrins, Servians, and Bul- 
garians, who had been counted on to join in the insurrection, 
refused to move, while Russia was held at bay upon the Danube 
by the Turks, and could not fulfil her promises of help. It was 
felt that the time had come to strike at the source of the 
evil, and by compelling King Otho to withdraw his secret 
support from the insurgents, to put an end to the miseries 
of the wretched populations, who were being sacrificed to an 
insane ambition. Accordingly the coasts of Greece were put 
under blockade, and 9,000 French and English troops 
landed and encamped between Athens and the Pinuus. 
Finally, the Allied Governments addressed an Ultimatum to 
the Greek Government, calling upon them to observe a strict 
neutrality towards Turkey ; and six hom’s only were allowed for 
an answer. The Cabinet immediately resigned ; but the 
signature of the King to the required declaration was ac- 
cepted as BufiScient. A new Cabinet was formed, and the 
Allied forces remained for some time to support them in their 
efforts to restore tranquillity. The ofiBcers who had joined 
the insurgents returned to head-quarters, and by degrees the 
insurrection died completely out. 

In the following letter to his old friend at Coburg, the 
Prince deals with the argument, which was current in some 
diplomatic circles, that we should have let Russia overthrow 
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the Turkish Empire, and have been content with taking 
guarantees, that she shouhl not do so to the prejudice of the 
other European States : — 

‘ I owe you my best thanks for two kind letters. Fischer’s 
letter contains everything that can ho said from the point 
of view of one who desires that neutrality should be main- 
tained, and also cei-tain individual truths, which neverthe- 
less do not comprise the whole truth, and especially take no 
account of the motives by which a nation should be actuated I 
The extracts transmitted with your letter of the 12th sliow 
very clearly what a terrible state things are in in Berlin. 
This is beginning to be comprehended here, and has evoked 
a contempt for the King and his Government, which is the 
wui-t.t calamity that can befall a great State. I am much 
pleased that you like V ictoria’s letter.’ There is now no longer 
any excuse to be made on the ground of ignorance of the truth. 

‘In regard to the reproaches east upon England from 
so luauy quarters for her narrowness of heart and sliort- 
sightedness — that it ought to have been foreseen that the 
Greeks Avould rise, that the Turkish supremacy cannot be 
upheld, and that the fanatic Osmanlis would rather come 
to terms with Eits.sia 1 ban be forced to admit Christians to 
sm equal footing with the Turks — that she should therefore 
have rather looked calmly on at the overthrow of the Turkish 
Empire by Eussia, with the view of thereupon taking so 
energetic a part in the European solution of the Hereditary 
question, that this overthrow could not have resulted to the 
advantage of Russia, I have merely to reply, that we did 
foresee all this very distinctly, but that a papular Govern- 
ment cannot carry ou a policy which has apparent con- 
tradictions within itself that are only to be reconciled by 
time, and one portion of which is to receive its complement 
from the other at a distant stage. The overthrow of Turkey 
’ The letter tu the Kies of Prnsbia above quoted, p. 42, 
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by Russia no English slatesman could view with equanimity ; 
public opinion would have flung him to the winds like chafl“, 
and no reliance ooidd be placed on suc/i far-seeing, long- 
calculated, two-sided policy, with changes of Ministry and 
Parliamentary majorities at home, and more especially willr 
combinations on tlie Continent, in wliich no confidence 
could be placed. We must live from day to day, but while 
we cleave as we best can to the self-consistent and iin- 
pregnalile principle of justice, 1 fool confident tliaf, wlnd- 
ever pliases may present themselves, we shall not upon Ihe 
whole fail to deal with them wisely. Russia has done 
Turkey wrong, we must therefore prociu’c redress for her ; 
King Otho and the (f reeks have done Turkey wrong, we 
must therefore oppose him. France is minded to do battle 
for the right, wo are thei'eforc allies with France in war by 
sea and land; Prussia and Aiutria liave acknowledgi'd the 
right, on paper at least, and therefore we sit in conference 
with them, &c. &c. 

‘ Here in our home affair’s we have had .another ciisis 
l»roduced by the difference between Palmerston and Lord 
John aborrt Reform, which threatened for a time to break up 
the Ministry. This is now postponed, at least till next 
Chrifitmaa ; for which date Palmerston declares ho will 
continue his opposition to that Reform, which he has rrow 
for the third time allowed to he promised to Parliament by 
Lord John in his presence. Lord John is frrriorrs; brrt 
Palmerston continrres to be the popidar man, and ihe only 
ncUio7i(d und Uheral M i/nisfer ! I Aberdeerr behaves in the 
same high-minded, courageous, und conciliatory spirit he 
has always shown, but he has no end of troubles.* At home 
all is well ; the children make steady progress. 

’ On lltli of April, 1854, the QiOren Tivrites to Lord ALerdoen : ‘Wo must nil 
feel that we ou 0 the tottlomont ot theeo aJurming diffieiilties to that great spirit 
of fairnebs, justioo, and un£inefaing siugleno&e of purpose, and rare nusolJibhnebaj 
\thich bo eminently dibtinguUh our kinrl and valued friend lord 4 herdonn.’ 
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‘ The next party conflict in the House of Commons will 
he upon Finance. Gladstone wants to pay for the war out 
of current revenue, so long as he does not require more than 
ten millions sterling above the ordinary expenditure, and to 
increase the taxes for the purpose. The Opposition are for 
borrowing — that is, increasing the debt — and do not wibh 
to impose in the meantime any fiuther burdens on them- 
selves. The former course is manly, statesmanlike, and 
honest, the latter is convenient, cowardly, peihaps popular. 
•Votts varrona ! 

‘ Windsor (Jastle, lath April, 1831.’ 

!Mr. Gladstone brought forward his Wav Budget on the 
8tli of IVIay, by which he i)ropo.sed to double the Income Tax, 
and by tho loturns trom this source, and an increased duty 
on spirits and malt, to bring up the revenue to the level of 
what was required to meet the increased expenditure for the 
year. Tho couiitiy was prosperous, and manufacturers busy. 
• Such is the vigour, and such the elasticity of our trade,’ 
raid jVIr. Gladstone, at the close of the masterly sirocch witli 
which he introduced his Budget, ‘ that even under the dis- 
advantage of a bad harvest, and under the pressure of war, 
the imports from day to day, and almost from hour to hour, 
are increasing, and tho very last papers laid on the table 
show that within the lust three months of tho year thoro were 
250,000?. increase in your exports.’ To have shrunk in such 
propitious circumstances from charging upon tlie revenues of 
the year the abnormal expenditure caused by the war, would 
have been indeed ‘ cowardly,’ and the result proved that 
Mr. Gladstone had rightly understood the feeling of the 
country in appealing to them not to adopt this course. 
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Tue Debate iu Loth Houses (31&t March), on Uie Address in 
answer to Her Majesty’s message, announcing the opening of 
war witli Russia, was worthy of so great and solenan an 
occasion. Whatever differences existed as 1o the previous 
action of the Ministry were huried in the general deteiini- 
iialion to support them iu cnriying the struggle to a successful 
close. In the House of Commons the eloquence of Mr. Bright, 
proclaiming- that his friends and liimself regarded the war as 
neither just nor necessary, was listened to witJr umrsiial 
coldness, while the reply of Lord Palmerston, clear in its 
statement ot the interests, national and European, which were 
at stake, and vibrating with tire ring of patriotic feeling in 
wlrich he was never wanting, was received with vehcineirt 
cheers and welcomed throughout the country as a true eelro 
of the national sentiment.' 

By this time the gravity of the task on which we had 
embarked had begun to be in some measure appreciated ; but 
there was no disposition to look hack or to shi-ink from the 
sacrifices witlr which alone the most sanguine now saw that 
success could be piu-clrased. Before the debate began in tho 
House of Lords, Lord Aberdeen stated, in reply to a question 
by the Earl of Roden, that it was proposed to set apor-t a Bay 
of Humiliation and Prayer for the success of onr ar-ms by sea 

‘ The Addresses were presented to tlie Queen on the .3rd of April, holh 
Houses being represented by unnsually large numbers. On this ooonsion tlio 
Prince of Wales took his place, for the first time, beside the Queen and Prince 
upon the throne. 
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and land. This led to the following letter ( 1 st April) 10 
Lord Aberdeen from the Queen : — 

‘ The Queen rejoices to see the debate was so favourable 
in the House of Lords, and that it was concluded in tho 
House of Commons, 

‘ 8 he is rather startled at seeing Lord Aberdeen’s answer 
to Lord Eoden upon the subject of a Day of Humiliation, as 
ho has never mentioned the subject to her, and it is one 
upon which she feels strongly. The only thing the Queen 
ever heard about it was from the Duke of Newcastle, who 
suggested the posslhility of an iq/projJi’iufe Prayer being 
introduced into the Liturgy, in which tlie Queen quite 
agreed ; but he was strongly against a Day of Humiliation, 
in which the Queen also entirely agreed, as she thinks we 
have recoiu'se to them far too often, and they thereby lose 
all effect. The Queen therefore hopes that this will bo 
reconsidered carefully, and a Prayer substituted for the Day 
0/ H animation. 

‘Wore the services selected for tliese days of a different 
kind from what they are, the Queen would feel less strongly 
about it; but they always select chapters from the Old 
Testament and Psalms, which are so totally inapplicable tliat 
all the effect such occasions ought to have is entirely done 
away with. Aforoover, to say (as we probably should) that 
the great s inf ulneaa of the nation has brought about this war, 
when it is the selfishness and ambition and want of honesty 
of ane man and his servants which has done it, while our 
conduct throughout has been actuated by unselfishness aud 
honesty, would be too manifestly repulsive to the feelings of 
every one, and would be a mere bit of hypocrisy. Let there 
be a Prayer expressive of our great thankfulness for the 
immense benefits we have enjoyed, and for the immense 
prosperity of the country, and entreating God’s help and 
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protection in tlie coming struggle. In this the Quec'ii 
would join heart and soul. If there is to he a day set apart, 
let it be for prayer in this sense.’ 

The tenor of precedents was adduced in answer to the 
remonstrances of Her Majesty against the name to be given 
to the day of national prayer; and a few days later she recuis 
to the subject in writing to Loid Aberdeen: — 

‘ I21I1 April, ISiil. 

‘The Queen bad meant to speak to Lord Aberdeen yester- 
day about thi.s day of “Prayer and iSupplicatioii,” as sin* 
particularly wishes it should be culled, and not “ Fast aud 
Humiliation,'’ us after a calamity. Surely it should ml bo 
u day of vwurniufj. The Queen spoke very strongly about 
it to the Archbishop, and urged great care in the selection 
of the service. VYould Lord Aberdeen inculcate tiio (iuoeii's 
wishes into the Archbishop’s mind, that there bo no Jewish 
iiuprecatioiis against <mr enemies, &c., but an eanu‘.st 
expre.ssion of thankfulness to tlie Almighty for the immense 
blessings we have enjoyed, as well as of entreaty for protec- 
tion of our forces by land and sea, and to ourselves in the 
coming struggle ? If Lord Aberdeen will look at the service 
to be used at sea, he will find a beautiful prayer, “ To be 
used before a Fight at Sea,” which the Queen thinks (as well 
as other portions of that fine service) would be very ajipli- 
cahle to the occasion, as there is no mention of the sea.’ 

The wish here so strongly expressed as to the cliaracter of 
the services to be used on the day of solemn Fast, Humiliation, 
and Prayer, was carried out. Like the beautiful prayor re- 
ferred to by the Queen, they were conceived in the spirit of 
devout humility, which, while believing its quarrel to be just, 
places the issues of the struggle in His hands, who ‘ sitteth in 
the throne judging right,’ with the prayer that He will take 
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the canae of the suppliants ‘into His own hand, and judge 
between them and their enemies.’ Iii tliis way (hey met the 
feelings of the nation, by whom the day (26(1) April) was 
observed, not in form merely, but with the seriousness be- 
fitting a nation on the eve of a conflict in which momentous 
issues were at stake, and by which the happiness of many 
homes was certain to be darkened.® 

Linked as the reigning families of Europe are by tlie ties 
of aflflnity or marriage, an European war, by the disturbance 
of many friendly personal relations, brings private sorrows to 
their members, in addition to those which tliey suffer in 
common with their subjects. Corre.spondence is either 
broken off, or continued only on the footing that topics 
ai'e never touclied, which yet are known to be uppermost in 
the writers’ minds. The Prince’s stepmotlier, the Dowager 
Duchess of Coburg, was the daughter of Duke Alexander of 
Wiuicmberg, brother of the Emperor of Eiissia’s mother, and 
had been bom and brought up in Russia. Naturally her 
sympathies were with the Russians, and for some time tlie 
Prince’s letters to her liad been less nnmerous than usual. 
On resuming his correspondence with her, he thus clears 
himself of the embarrassment, which the difference in their 
political sympathies might otherwise have occasioned : — 

, (Since I last wrote,’ he says, ‘ the wicked world has 
gone deeper into wrangling and strife, and war is now formallv 
declared, and will he formally begun. I feel for you, for I can 
understand and forgive your heart for befing Russian. All I 
ask in return is that you will grant mo your forgiveness, that 

® Tho day was hUo kept wirti proat solemnily in oar North-Amoriean 
cnlonicB. In tho Wett Indies a day nas also devoted to the same object, anil 
in India the 16th of July was set apart fox the same purpose by the inhabi- 
t.inls, both ’Euxopenn and native, and observed with such tmaijimity and 
fi'rvonr, that the Government aeknowledged in a pnhlie document its satisfac- 
tion at the general mnnifestatiun of loyalty and attachment. 
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mine is exactly the reverse, and that it evcu anticipates the 
just pimishmeat of Heaven upon the Emperor for the em- 
hroilmont into which he has thrown Europe by liis wilfulness 
and obstinacy ! This much T will say to vindicate my own 
honour : for the future I will hold my peace, and not allow 
tlie strife, which unhappily has already caused so much 
misery in the world, to intrude with its disquieting conse- 
quences into the unity, love, and peace of our family also, as 
I have, I grieve to say, already seen it do in many families. 

‘ Tf there were a Germamj and a German Sovereign in 
Berlin, it could never have happened. 

' Buclcingluin I'alBre, 28tli 4pnl, 1854 ’ 

Ifow strongly the Prince felt as to the conduct of tlie 
King of Prussia, his letters have already shown. His feeling 
of indignation was deepened by every fresh report whicli 
reached him of the state of things in Berlin. The King 
allowed himself to be a mere tool in the hands of Kussia, 
and, in concert with the Princes of the smaller kingdoms of 
ffermany, was doing Ids utmost to paralyse the action of 
Austria, who had shown a disposition to take an active part 
on the side of the Western Powers. 

The dominant influence of Russian counsels was soon 
afterwards made apparent by the dismissal from the King’s 
service of all the men — Bunsen, G-encral Bonin and others — 
who had made themselves obnoxious to the Czar hy thoir 
known antagonism to his policy in Turkey. Tliese changes 
were effected by the King without communication with the 
Crown Prince his hrothei', to whom they wore so distasteful 
that he left Berlin for Baden-Baden, lu’ging the necessities 
of his health as a reason." On the rumour — ^falae, as aftor- 

• The King of Prussia, fueling that some explanation of siieh eonduet, at a 
time -when ho profossod the ■uamiest friendship for England, iras duo to this 
country, wrote to the Queen ( 24 th Mtoy). at very great lungth, to justify his 
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wards appeared — that the Crowa Prince had been doiirived 
of his command, to which this incident gave rise, reaching 
the Prince, he wrote (13th May) to Baron Stockmar; ‘The 
news has just reached me that the Prince has been deprived 
of his command, and that the Eussian party do not despair 
of bringing about a rupture between Prussia and France, 
and of Eussia engaging G-ermany on her side? Will the 
Jjord show long suffering for ever, and not at once send 
down lus thunderbolts from heaven ? ’ 

The Baron had correspondents in Berlin, who kejjt him 
well informed of tlie intrigues wlueh were on foot at the 
( 'ourt there, Eeplying to one of his letters, in which he had 
forwarded some important details which had reached him 
tlirongh this channel, the Prince writes : — 

‘ Your letter of the 16th, with its enclosure, has reached 
me safely. I am very grateful to you for this contribution 
of materials towards an accurate estimate of the present 
most perplexing and oi-itical aspect of affairs. I have let 
Lord Clarendon also have a peep into this abyss. I cannot 
sufficiently praise him in this affixir for his unremitting 
exertions and his friendly way of conducting business. 
Without his restless activity and temperate and conciliatory 
•spirit, the different unthankful elements would never have 

proceedings. From the reply of Hor Majesty wo tmniilate ono passcigp ; — 

‘ Ono thing only there is which forcos mo to spenk out my heart to you, and it 
is this— that the men with whom you hivve broken wore loyal, truthful set- 
rants, ilsroted to you with no ordinary warmth of ntUachment; and who, hy 
( !io freedom and iudependenen of spirit witli which they urged their opinions 
u ilh yotir Majesty, have given jjroo/, not to lie ffabisai/cd. that what alone they 
had in view was, not their personal advantage nr their sovereign's f.ivour, hut 
only his true interest and welfare. And if such men as these— n loving 
brother among them, a prince nohle and chivalrous to the core (durrk mid 
durch), and nearest to the throne — have felt themselvoseimst, rained to part from 
you at, a momentous crisis, this is a serious symptom, which may well giro Your 
Majesty occasion to take counsol with yourself, and to test with anxious care 
whether the hidden souree of evils, past and present, may not perhaps ho found 
in Your Majesty’s own views.’ 
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l)ecn kept together, so tliat things have been carried on iu 
a way that is upon the wliole lioinogeneous and consistent. 

‘ The best possible underatanding exists with the liniperoi' 
Napoleon IIL, and yet his policy, which is composed of con- 
tinual and frequently dangerous impulses, has constantly 
to be checked and brought hack to a definite channel, ^\'c 
have not up to this time had a moment’s cause to coinplai 11 
of Austria, and I think that, with the friendly views of 
France and Engdand towards her, sho has regained some 
confidenee ill herself, and that the tbnndation for a franker 
policy is being laid. 

‘I have hanging overmen apivch in theflity on the occasion 
of the Riecntenary Jubilee Festivalof the Sons of the ('lergy. 

‘■\Vindsor CwLlo, 2Uli Aptil, 1834’ 

The speech, which the Prince here mentions as liangiiig 
over him, was delivered at the Merchant 'rayiors* Hall on the 
loth of May. It was a model of an after-dinner Hpi'eeli, 
going straight to tho point, and enforeiug its appeal upon 
one leading principle, and in the, fewest words. On sneli an 
occasion, to he original withput effort is no easy task. Ihil 
hy touching on one distinctive and important teature of the 
Protestant Church, the Prince contrived ingeuioualy to ]n-e- 
pare his audience for his argumout that a clergy, wlio had 
ti hear the burdens of family life, hut to whom the pursuit 
of wealth was denied, had a strong cliiiin upon tlie sympathy 
and liberality of the commimity at largo : — 

‘ 'Whon onr ancestors,’ he said, ‘ purified l,lio Christian faith, and 
shook off the yoke of a domineering Priesthood, they fell that 1 lie 
keystone of that wondorlul fabric which had grown up iu the 
dark times oC tho middle ages was the Gelihary 0/ the Olenjy, and 
shrewdly foresaw that their reformed faitli and nowlylwon 
mligious liberty would, on tho contrary, only Lo Sof‘uro iu tho 
liands of a clergy united with tho jieople by ovary syinjialliy, 
national, personal, and domestic. 
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‘ Gontlomon, thiH nation has enjoyed for throe hundred years 
the hleasing of n Church Estaiilishmeiit which rests upon this 
basis, and cannoii bo too grateful tor the advantages aiforded by 
the fact that the Ohristian Ministers not only preach the thclriues 
of Christianity, but live among their congrogationB an example for 
the discharge of every Glirktian, duty, as hnsbands, fathers, and 
masters of families, themselves capable of fathoming the whole 
depth of human feelings, dosiros, and dilhcnltios.’ 

A tribute to the personal popularity of tlio Prince was paid 
in the fact, that the unusually large sum of 12,500i. was 
subscribed on the occasion. 

Three days afterwards (13th May) the Queon had the 
pleasure of giving tlio Prince’s name to one of the finest 
vessels wliich had hitherto been constructed for her Navy. 
‘On Saturday rnoruing wo went to Woolwich,’ says Her 
Majesty, in wilting to King Leopold, ‘ where we witnessed, 
amid thousands and tliouHands of spectators, (lie launch of 
the liojjid Albert (sister ship to iho famed Duke of Wel- 
Imfjiori), 120 guns and 272 ieot in longlh. I christened her, 
and it was a moving sight to sco this immense creature 
glide into the water amidst the deafening cheers, heaving 
dearest Alhevt’s likeness.’'* 

It was characteristic of the Prince’s energy, that the same 
day, as apiiears by his Diiuy, he went with Lord Hardingc 
and Sir John Thirgoync hy train to Guildford, and thence on 

* The first srivirn on wliirli tliis lino vostcl was oinployod wiis in I'arryins 
out ruinforcoiucnts In tlio t'riino.i aitov Iho Imltlr of Iiilconnnnn. In .i loti or 
(211ih May) lo Uio Qnonii from hrr Bish®, this ^laBMigo ocriirs: ‘Iri.nl tho 
doBcriptioii in thn jniiiprs yisfordiiyof tho laiiiicli of tlio Tiiiyal Albirt, .mil yonr 
t'liTistoiniijjf il. "What a limitifnt sight it niii'il havu hfoiil Indood, my do.vrosl, 
VioLoria, 1 Clin qnito imdoi'hl and your wishing to liavo ii son in the navy just 
now, hooauso 1 fool so proud of linving ono thorc, noUvitlmtandiiig all Iho 
dangers ho may bo osjiosikI to. What is lifi' wortii, if you o.innot spoud and 
oxort Iho Htrmigth Ood h.is giiron you for a groat oaiiso, or on behalf of man- 
kind ? It is this ooiiviction which I havo always oiidoavmu'oil to inslil into the 
hoarts of my oluldroii, bcoiinso it is tlio over vibrating norvo in my own sonl 
whioli koops iiui nlivii.' 

VOIi, III. 
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lioraeback to Aldershot Common, over -whicli they rode for 
three hours, arriving at the conclusion that it would afford 
‘an admirable site’ for the permanent camp, wliich tlie 
Prince had long set his heart on seeing established. A few 
days later (19th May) he started early in the morning with 
Lord Derby, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Colonel Talbot, and 
spent several hours in examining some ground near Epsom 
Downs, which had been proposed as the sit e for the Wcllingl on 
College, but was subsequently found to be inferior to that 
near Sandhurst, wbicli was adopted in the following October. 
In the afternoon ho presided at, a meeting of tin* J<’iiio Arts 
Commission, and in the evening went to lu'ur tlu* Cologne 
Choir, which he raentious as being ‘(piito admiivilile.’ 

Like all busy men, the Princo seems to havii found more 
time to see and hoar things which may he vogarth'd as r(>- 
oreation than those who have most loism-c at their commiind. 
As we turn over the brief entries of his Diary for Lliis month, 
the evidence of this forces itself u 2 K)n ns. 

The war had immensely increased tlio graver demands 
upon his attention. Not a detail in couiieetion with eitiher 
army or navy escaped liiin. He knew to ii man the stn'iigth 
of both forces, where they wore, Iiow eqiU 2 q)ed, aud for 
what they could he made available. The dospatclu's to 
and from abroad were more numerous than usual, and tlu> 
pressure of his correspondence, always groat, had grown 
heavier than ever. One day brings tidings of thn bombard- 
ment of Odessa, another the unwelcome nows of (he 'VUfc,v 
being taken by the Russians, and all its crow made 2)ri8()nc‘rs ; 
another, that English and French troops liavo te march upon 
Athens to compel the King to hold lue hand from assailing 
Turkey. The dismissal of General Bonin, tlio Prussian War 
Minister, is noted a few days afterwards as * a very bad sign,’ 
and the negotiations between Austria and Prussia, who have 
just executed a secret treaty, cause no small anxiety, which is, 
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however, relieved by the frank explanations of the Austrian 
Emperor to the Duke of Cambridge, who had taken Vienna 
on his way to the East. On the 9th Mr. Gladstone brings 
forward his Budget — an occasion made more anxious than 
usual by the fact that he had to ask for six millions of ad- 
ditional taxes. These, however, were granted cheerfully in 
answer to what the Prince notes as *a very remarkable 
speech’ (eiiie aitsgeseiohnete Rede). Lord Cowley, over 
for a few days from Paris, and Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
just returned from St. Petersburg, have each to be seeu, 
and the precious information at their command elicited 
by that skilful (piestioning of which tho Prince was a 
master. Silistria is besieged by the Eussians in such force, 
that the Prince seems to have shared the general opinion, 
afterwards to be so splendidly confuted by the gallantry 
of the Turks, under tho guidance of two young English offi- 
cers (Captain Butler and Lieutenant Nasmyth), that it must 
surrender. Marshal St. Arnaud has begun to grow trouble- 
some by sotting up a claim to the supreme command of the 
Allied forces, and has to be brought to reason. Bunson, 
tho valued and intimate friend of many years, with whose 
services the King of Prussia has dispensed, and who is the 
bearer of a letter of eighteen closely-written pages from his 
Sovereign to tho Queen," has to be seen, and the grave 
aspect of affairs at Berlin to be discussed with him. But 
preoccupied although tho Prince necessarily was with such 
incidents as these, he found time to preside more than once 
during the month at the mootings of tho Eoyal Commission, 
to hear Earaday lecture at tho Royal Institution on ‘ Mental 
Education,’ to inspect the works of the students of the 
School of Design at Gore House, and to be present at soirees 
given by Lord Eoss to tho Eoyal Society, and by Lord de 


° Xho lottor toforrod to iu lUo noto, p. 62 anU, 
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Grey to the Society of British Architects, where ho tliivw 
himself heart and soul into the study of the inventions and 
designs which formed the attraction of these meetings, as 
though science and art were the sole subject of his Ihouglils. 

Nor were the anxieties of the month w'holly unrelie'ved 
hy social gaieties. On Prince Artlmr’s birthday ( Isl. of May) 
two hundred children were made happy at a ball a(. Buck- 
ingham Palace, to which Lord Aberdeen, who had liitle to 
cheer him in the heavy responsibilities of his office, received 
the following graceful invitation From tiio Queen : — ‘ Tlioiigb 
the Queen cannot send Loi-d Aberdeen a card for a rliihCH 
hall, perhaps he may not disdain coming for a short wliih* to 
see a number of happy little peopl(‘, including soirw' of Ids 
grandchildren, enjoying themselves.’ On the l5l(h, marking 
the value attached to the P’mnch Alliance, the ()ucen and 
Prince were present for somo hours nt a hal vohI irtn? \rWm 
hy Count Walewski, the French Ambassador, — an honour for 
which the Count was profuse in his expressions of acknf)w- 
ledgment. The ball, the Prince notes, ‘was very brilliaiil, 
and the costumes most heautiful.’ A greaf- ball, (o which 
1,800 guests were invited, took place at Buckiiigham Paliict' 
on the lYth, and the Prince records, as the main incidiuit of 
a Royal concert given a few nights before, iliiit Lahhusla* 
sang for the first time in Kngland for two years. 

The Queen’s birthday (24th), which was spent at < Isborue, 
was made memorable to the Royal children hy tlieir having 
giveu over to them the Swiss Cottiige, which had heeii erected 
there partly for their pastime and partly for iusi,niction in 
little household duties, and to which a Museum of Natural 
History was attached, while beside it were li|,tlci giu'd(>ii 
plots allotted to each, where they were expected to miik»> 
themselves practically acquainted with the simpler elonieiits 
of garden culture. 

On the 21st of J une the Prince had to preside at the Trini tv 
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Ilouse dinner, and records lhat of twenty-three speeches made 
on the occasion no fewer than eight devolved upon himself. 
All were good ; hut that which introduced tlic toast of the 
Army and Navy was especially so. No man in England was 
better qualified to estimate the difficulties of the enterprise 
in which our army and navy were embarked, and knowing, 
as he did, the impatience with which results were sure to be 
looked for by the public, he took occasion to indicate what 
these difficulties were in proposing the toast of the two 
Services : — 

‘ The toast,’ he said, ‘0/ the Array and Nary of Great Bi’itain 
will bo drunk by you with poculiar oiuotions at this time. As 
your eyes are turned towards those Services, youi’ hearts heat 
for them, and with tlioir success tho welfare and the honour of 
the country are so intimately bound up. They will do their 
doty as tlioy have always done, and may the Almighty hlcss 
thoir efforts! What is asked to bo achieved by them in this 
instance is a task of inordinate difiioulty, not only from tho 
nature and cliinafo of tho coniitiy in which they are fighting, but 
also from tho peculiarity of tho enemy to whom they are opposed, 
as it may so happen that tho army may meet a foe of ton times 
its number, wlulst the licet may find it impossible to moot one at 
all. All those dillicultios, however, may bo coiifaidorod as com- 
pensated by tho goodness of our causo, “ the vindication of the 
jiublio law of Europe,” and tho fact lhat wo havo fighting by mu* 
Bide a Power, the military prowess and vigour of which wo have 
hitherto oluolly known from tho severity of long and anxious 
coniests. If tlicro bo a contest between us now, it will bo one 
of omulation, and not of enmity.’ 

1'his woU-timod statement of the object of the war, which 
was not the maintenance of the Turkish Empire for its own 
sake, but ' the vindication of the public law of Europe,’ was 
less necessary then than it subsequently became. Still 
tJiere was a party who forgot, in their disgust at Turkish 
misrule, the larger issues wliich were at stake ; and it was 
desirable to keep these prominently before the public mind. 
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Indeed had it not been felt that they involved soincitliing far 
more important to England and to Europe, than the duration 
of an effete dynasty, the determination to prosec\i1e tin; wiir 
to a successful issue could not liave heeii siistaiiii'd tlirougli 
the long months of anxiety and loss and gigantic si rugglo, 
by ■which the triumph of riglit against lawless aggression 
was uliimately to he vindicatcid. 

This was the first time the Priuce liiul presided over Ihe 
Elder Brethren since the important alterations in the coiiHii- 
tution of their body -ivhich had been eifeetod by Jhirliairu'nt 
in the previous year. To his wise couuselK it had betui 
mainly due, that the necessary mf(>rin,s had lieeii uiigriidg'iiigly 
accepted by them ; while, at the Kainc tiiu(>, by th(' eare he 
had taken in his negotiations on their beludf, while Hurren- 
dering to the Government the ]«nvi'v of Jiwying dues, 
■which tho Trinity House had previously laissessed, i,bey 
retained their independence and powers of aduiinistnitiou 
unimpaired. It ■was therefore with porfi'ot trulh tliat hu 
■was able to congratulate them on ihe worlciug oi’ theso 
alterations, as ‘asuacessful attempt at that diftioiilt and uieu 
operation to bring the spontaneous activity tif a public body 
into harmony with the general feelings of (,ho country, as 
represented in its Government, without doslroying all in- 
dividual and organic life by the killing iufinonoo of an arbi- 
trary mechanical centralisation.’ ® 

Meanwhile all oyes were directed towards tho Danube, 


“ To this hour tho invaluahlo services of the Prlnoo (o the Trinity irouso in 
tho year 1868 are wmly leeogniaod. In a letter from llui Hecwlnry of tho 
Board (1th Jannary, 1877) vow before ob, ho Bays : • It i« a ftro.il h.ii.i.inrHB i„ 
as ttat tho wise “sailing direetions’' then laid down for ns liavo siiiro eiuihlod 
VB (although tho navigation is at times difflonlt and cvitiuiil) to avoid alike the 
Scylla of irrosponBibility and the Charybdis of losing our roiporato identity ■ 
and I may add that we oontimio to ha deeply indohtud, in the arduous tusk 
known in this keen world ns - holding one’s own.” to tho moral support whirh 
has apparently heeoiue a tradition in the Royal family, from, doubt, l«, in the 
first instance, the Prinoos gracious and illustrious esarapW 
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where tlie resistance of the Turks to tl)e assaults of tlie 
superior Eussian forces had excited equal surprise and ad- 
miration. Tlie whole efforts of the Eussian generals were 
now concentrated on the siege of Silistria; and, just when 
the tidings of its fall were looked for as a matter of certainty,’ 
came the nows of repulse after repulse inflicted upon immense 
masses of the besiegers. After the English and Frond) 
army had reached Constantinople, it was felt hy our Cabiiut 
that the fall of Silistria would produce a had effect Ijotli at 
the seat of war and througliout Europe. TJiey therefore 
were urgent for a movement of English and French troops 
in support of Omar Pasha, with the view of raising the siege. 
From Silistria itself came the strongest represeufations, that 
it must fall, unless relieved by the Allied forces ; but Lord 
Eaglan found it impossible, for want of tlie means of laud 
transport, to move any portion of his trofjjjs from Vania for 
the purpose. When, therefore, ihc tidings reached him that 
on the 22nd of June the siege liad been raised, and Uiat Lhc' 
Hussians wore in full retreat, having lost upwards of 12,000 
men in fheir unsuccessful assaults on the works, no one was 
more surprised tl lun hirasdf. All the acconuts from the Englisli 
officers at both iSchuinln and fSilistria had represented that it 
was impossible for the Turks to hold out nmiiy days longer, and 
he opeued the despatch from Omar Pasha which announced 
the retreat of the Eusaians from Kilistria, fully expecting to 
find in it the particular's of its fall. 

A crushing defeat of tlie Eussiaiis under (lencral tSoimonoff** 
at Criurgovo, on the 7tU of July, was soon afterwards followed 
by the retirement of tlicir wJiole forces beyond tlie Ih'iitli. 

’ Tlius, on the 28lh of May, llui Duko of Nowpustb ‘ wgrols to inform Tier 
MiijjoBty thnt hy 11 telegram reeoivod this day from Itelgriule, diited yestowlay, 
half'piibt, one o'cloek, v.x,, the TiirkiHh garri&on of Silistria was ahout to sniv 
render : tho terms of enpitulatioii seem to ho "am-e hiiomi/iV " for tlio Tiirka.* 

* General Soimonojf rras killed at) Iitkenmiini on tho SLli Korumber ibl> 
lowing. 
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Tlie invasion of the Prinoipalifcich was now practically at 
an end, and the dreaded name of tlio Czar had hecn shorn of 
its prestige by the valour of the Turks, wliom ho had allccted 
to despise. 

The precipitate movcmeuL of his forces across tlie Prulh 
was no doubt accelcraled, in somo mcasuie, by the fact thai 
Austria had followed up the Czar’s refusal to ovacualo tin* 
Principalities upon her summons, by concluding a Couv('n- 
tion (^14th June) with the J’orte. In pursuance of its terms 
she was now moving a large and well-disciplined army iiilo 
the Principalities, for the jnirpcso of restoring the slate of 
things which had existed there previous to the Ittissiau in- 
vasion. With the Austrians on their right think, and the 
Allied forces on their left, and eoufronlod by the consith'rabli' 
forces now accuinulatod under the command of Omar Pasha, 
the position of the liussian army in the Jh-incipalil ii's had 
become no longer tenable. But though driven buck into bis 
own territory, the Western Powers bad no ri'anon to believe 
that the Czar was prepared to abate one jot of his preten- 
sions to the protectorate, civil ami religious, of tho Creek 
Christians in Turkey, which had been the irroximnte and 
ostensible cause of the war. In fact, the di's^Kitch of Count 
Nesselrode to Prince Gortschakoflf (17th Juuol, which em- 
bodied the reply to I lie Austrian summouB, placed tliis 
beyond a doubt. The private inlelligoncc also, which roueheil 
the Cabinets of the West from 8l. Petersburg, ropresentod 
she Czar as counting somewhat on tlio anxiety of Kurope for 
peace, to enable him to secure it on easy terms ; while, if 
forced to carry on the war, he had declared ‘ that he Avould do 
so for twenty years if necessary, and that he should in theoud 
weary out Europe even if it were all united against him.’ “ 

But if such was the warlike temper of the Russian autooriit, 
not less were the Western Powers detonnined to put his 

» Despatch from Lord Dloomflolcl to Lord Olarondon, Berlin, 7 th July, iSfli. 
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vaunted powers of endurance to tlio test. Austria and 
Prussia, indeed, might have been well }jlcased to negotiate 
for peace on the footing of the statua quo mite helhmi; and 
(lie .States of the Diet, over prone to siqjport Itussia as a 
friend on whom they could rely for resistance to tlieir ab- 
sorption in an United Geimany, had very plainly indicated 
tliat tills was their view of the basis for a peace. Jlut 
neither the Govornment nor people of Great Britain wore 
minded to close the struggle without securing Euroi^e against 
tile hazard of being aguin plimged into a similar conflict liy 
the renewal of the same pretensions. 

The public feeling on the subject found expression in a 
speech of Lord Lyndhui-st in the House of Lords on tlio 
19th of .Tune, — a speech which must at all times have been 
remarkable for the luminous force of its statemonls, the 
logical vigour of i(s doductioms, the noble rhetoric, which, 
while it quickened the listeners’ blood, also captivated thoir 
understanding, but which was especially rem.aj'kahlo as a 
display of intellectual energy by a man in his eighty-second 
year. His argument that Kusraia had shown by her faithless- 
ness and treachery, that it war? idle to make ongiigemonts 
with hor, was received with enthusiasm by men little given 
to tlio display of feeling. Cliecrs followed chec'rs, as ‘ the 
old man eloquont’ deiiouneod a long career of successful 
perfidy in passages like those : — 

‘ Look,’ ho said,' at her whole conduct, and then, if any person 
can hu croclulous oiicugh to trust in any statomeut of Russia, or 
in any ongagomont into which she may enter contrary to her own 
interests, all I can say is, that I adniiro the extent of his faith. Let 
mo recall to your lordships’ rocolloctioii what took jilaco at St. 
Petersburg. , , . Sir. H. Soymonr heard that Russian troops 
were boing colloctod on tho Russian frontier : ho was satisfied with 
his authority, and ho roentiouod tho cironinslauco to Oomit 
Ncasoh’ode. Tho Count contradicted tho statement : he said to 
Sir II. Seymour : “ Do not believe what you hear ; believe only 
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wliat you see : all lliat is talcing place is only a cliangp in t lu> 
position, of our armies, wliioli is nsnal at tins season of tlio year, 
1 assure yon, yon are niiatalcon. . . Is lliis Ihe syalom, ami 
arc those the persons on whoso assurances wo arc io depoinl. . . , ? 

‘ When the interests of millions arc at sialci*, when I lie liln-r- 
ties of mankind aro at issue, away wiih confidoneo. Confidence 
generally ends in credulity. This is true of sliitesmcu as of 
individuals. My lords, ihe history of Russia, from the esfah- 
lishment of fhc cinpiro down to the present monionf, is a hisiory 
of fraud, duplicity, trickery, artifice, iintl violonce. I'lie presenl 
Emperor has proeiaiined himself jiroleeior of the (i reek Clinreh in 
Turkey, just ns tlio Wrapress Calhei-ine declared her-self jiroleeloi- 
of the Greek Chui’cli in Poland. JJyniisins of Unit proteel orate 
she fomented dissensions nml hliircd up polilical strife in fhc 
country, Sho then marched inlo f’oland und(>r the prcitenei' of 
allaying tumults, and sU'ipped the kingdom of some of ils 
fairest pi’ovincos, Wc know the ultimate residl ; itis loo familiar 
to require more particular reference. 

‘Look at another instance of Xlnssiau policy of more recent 
oconvi'enoe. Russia agreed to a tmily with Turkey, hy which 
she recognised the indepondonco of tlio Oriniea. NcworthelcHS 
sho athred up insurrections in that cimidry, und(>r the (dd pre. 
tones of protecting one paiiy against anothiM’, and when the 
opiiortunity offered, sho sent yawniHiff.oncol'hernumt hiirharouH 
Generals, into the Crimea, who murdered the inhaliilants and 
despoiled them of their tow'ilory, -wliile a lino of ItiiHsiiiii shijis 
invested the coast and cut off all eoiunmnicnlioii with Coiistaii 
tiuoplo. At the vorymoment when this was heiiig done, Russia 
was not only at peace with Turkey, hut was aoiually negotiating 
a treaty of commerce with her. . , . Russia has donlded her 
European territories within the last fifty years, and yet sho is heiit 
on poBsessing herself of Khiva. The loss of two armies does 
not deter her from proseenting this purpose, altlumgli the place 
cannot be of the slightest value to her, except as affording her the 
means of aoiuoying ns in respect to our Easlorn possossions. I u 
this way does Russia go on for over. Tnko tho most recent in- 
stance. While Nicholas was protending to act tho part of jiro- 
tector of Tmkey.and trying to cajole the Sultan with profosaions 
of friendship and esteem, he was at the time planning tho partition 
of his empire. This is the Emperor with whom you aro now 
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dealing, and on whoso statoraonls and roprosoutnliona wo arc to 
rely.’ 

More to the same effect followed, loading- up to the con- 
clusion, that if any engagement were to he made with 
Russia, England mu.st lake material giuiranteos for its ful- 
filment. 

' But then tny noble friend opposite may say, What course would 
you pm-Buo ? What is your policy r' My reply is, that this will 
depend a good deal on tho events of the war. This, however, 
1 unhesitatingly declare, that in no event, except that of ex- 
trome nocossity, ought we to make peace without previously 
destroying the RiiiSsian fleet in tho Black Soi, and laying pro.s- 
tj-ate the fortifications by which it is defended.’ 

Prolonged cheering hailed the venevahlc! speaker wdion he 
sat down, having closed one of oven his finest spceelu's with 
ihe words — 

‘ M'y lords, 1 feel strongly on this snbjcol, and T believe that 
if this barbarous nation, this enemy of all j’rogross except that 
which toiicls to strongthou and consolidate; its own power, this 
state which punislios education as a crime, slionld once sucooediu 
establishing itself in tlio liearii of Europe, it would ho the groatest 
oalamity that could hofull tho hnmnu race.’ 

Lord Clarondon followed, and bis language made it clear 
to all, that if the (lovomment were silent as to the terms of 
poace to which they looked forward, their silence was not dne 
to any want of will to curtail the dangerous prodominance of 
Russian force, or to check her policy of selfish aggrandisement. 

‘ All Europe,’ were his closing words, ‘ is not to ho disturbed, 
great interests are not to ho injured, the people* are not to 
have fresh Imrdens imposed upon them, great social and com- 
mercial relations are not to be abruptly torn, asunder, and all 
the greatest Powers of Europe are not to be united in arms 
for an insignifioaut result*’ 
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Had the debate ended bore all would have been well. 
Lord Derby, however, rose ailor Lord ('larcndon, and pro- 
nounced a vehement pliilippic, whieh wiis liillt' more than 
an echo of what had been belter aaid by Lord LyiidhuiHt. 
ytiing by the implied reproaches of both those brillianl, 
orators, that the Government wore disposed to deal shiekly 
with tlie enterprise they had in liand, and possibly folding 
that their language nrightuiake it more diflleidl, l)y alariniiig 
the other Euinpean Powers, for Englniid and I^’rance to carry 
these Powers along with them. Lord Aberdeen was templed 
to reply. The tone of his ahdcnicut seenied pecidlarly cold 
after the pahsionate eloquence of fonner speakers. Knowing 
himself to he as soliciloiis as they could bo for an elTeotive 
peace, but also knowing, as th(>y could not know, how lu'dgi'd 
about with diliiouliy the position of tlie Govi'rnnw'nt was, a, 
want of heartiness in the canso for which Englisli blood was 
now up at fever heat seemed to weigh down liis words. 
Even this might have escaped consiiri', had ho not Ivied to 
mitigate Lord Lyndhurst’s denunciations oj' Russian mi- 
eroaohments. The ox-Uhaneollor had gone heyoiul the faet 
in alleging that they had enabled Iho Czars lo double tlndr 
European territory within the hist fifty years, Hul, thengli 
exaggerated, the general charge was true; and it, was idle 
in Lord Aberdeen to attempt, ns he did, to vindicate I lie 
systematic aggressions of yooi-s Ijy calling atlouHon to I lie 
fact that, although the llussiaus were within twenly luih'.s 
of Constantinople in 1829, they had not made the surrender 
to themselves of any Turkish territory in Europe a eoudilien 
of their accepting the treaty of Adrianople. Only by Unit 
ftituity which, upon occasion oveitakes even the most judi- 
cious, was it possible to account for this inopportuiui refe- 
rence to a treaty, which Lord Aberdeen in the same sontenei' 
denounced as disastrous. 

The mischievous effect which it produced was soon ap~ 
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parent. Lord Aberdeen’s words were laid hold of, as sivinf); 
eountenanco to the charge, thoroughly unjust iu itself, bit 
which not merely Ihe adveimries of the fi-ovcrninent, lad 
some of its own meinhers, had been at pains to keep constantly 
before the public, that the war was coldly prosecuted by the 
First Minister of the Crown, and that lio had lieen divigged 
into it against his will. So general, indeed, was Ihc' dis- 
satisfaction, that Mr. Layard gave notice in the llouso of 
Commons a few nights aftenvai-ds (2.3rd June), of a motion 
‘ that in the opinion of this lEouse, the language h(>ld by the 
First Minister of the Crown was calculated to raise grave 
doubts in the i^ublio mind as to the objects and rivsiilts of 
the present war, and to lessen the prospect of an lionourabh' 
and durable peace.’ 

The Government rvould not have been sorry to join issue 
with their opponents on this motion, where ihey w'ould have 
been sure of a victory ; for as liord Alierdecn said, writing to 
tho Queen (24th Juno), * after the viirious defeats of tin* 
Government, it is most essential that an opportunity .>,110111(1 
be found of testing the real feelings of tho Koiiso of Com- 
mons.’ Rut he felt it was necessary, for his own sake*, that 
he should remove tho misappreheusions erc'ated by his s 2 >eeeli, 
and in tiho sainc letter he announced that ho had givi'u 
notice of a motiou for the pui’pose. To this communication 
Her Majesty replied : — 


.runo, 18ii. 

‘ The Queen is A'ery glad to hear that Lord Aberdeen will 
talco an opportunity to-day of dispelling misappreliensions 
which have arisen in tho public mind in oonswjuenco of his 
last speech iu tho House of Lords, and Iho effect of whiclr 
lias given the (Jiieeii very great uneasiness. Slie knows Lord 
Aberdeen so well, that she can fidly enter into his feelings, 
and understand what he means ; but the public, particularly 
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under strong excitometit of patriotio fooling, is imj>aliont 
and annoyed to hoar at this moment the First Ministor of iho 
Grown enter into an impartial examination of ihe Kiuporor 
of Russia’s character and conduct. 

‘ The qualities in Lord Aberdeen’s eharaeter, which tlio 
Queen values most highly, his candour and his courage in 
expressing opinions, oven if opposed (0 general fcoliiigh at 
the moment, are in this iuhtauce dangcious to him, and the 
Queen hopes that in the vindication of his own conduct to- 
day, which ought to be triumphant, as it wants in fact no 
vindication, he will not nndertako the iingrateluj and 
injurious task of vindicating tho Einp(*ror of Kiishia from 
any of the exaggerated charges brought iigiiinst him and his 
policy, at a time when there is enongh in that policy to make 
us fight with all our might against it.’ 

Lord Aberdeen introduced his slatcmicnt by moving for a 
copy of a Despatch written by himself to Lord Ilcyh'shnry on 
the Slst October, 1820, with respect to Iho Treaty of Adria- 
nople, then recently concluded. The portions of Lids Gespalch 
which he read were sufiicient to prove that lie consider(‘d 
the concessions obtained by Russia under that Treaty, though 
not of territory, were, by tho political inlluenco which they 
gave her over Turkey, really more disastrous to that (umnlry’s 
independence, and ultimately to tho peace of Knroix', limn 
a partial loss of territory would have been : — 

'Exception,’ ho said, ‘has boeu taken to some expressions of 
mine, as if I expressed doubt or disboliof of any danger from 
Russian aggression. Now I wish lioro to say that, I eiitcrtaiu 
the greatest alarm as to RoBsian aggression against Turkey. 
Against that aggression in any shape — whoUier in the shape of 
influence, of conquest, or otherwise — wo tiro propnrod to prolt'ct 
her. But with respect to Russian aggression upon Muropti, In- 
dependently of her designs upon Turkey, I oortainly did express 
no great alarm, because I fool none. If Russia, indeoU, coultl bo 
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Kupposoil to have made good her aggrOHHon apou Turkey, aud 
to be iu possoasioii of Ooustaafciiioplo, tlioii iudeod [ should fool 
alarmed, booauso I think aho would thon acquire the laeana of 
becoming formidable and dongorona to Europe. . . . Danger 
from Russia to Europe appears to mo mainly, if not entirely, to 
depend ujjon bor power in Turkey and in the East. If that 
power bo chocked, thou 1 cainiot think tliat there need bo any 
very great alarm as to what she may do to Austria, or Priiasia, 
or Franco, or England. This, however mncli it may have boon 
misunderstood, was really all T meant to express as to my general 
disbelief in any danger from Russian aggression.’ 

The general views developed by Lord Aliordeen in his short 
stateamanlike speech were so thoroughly in accord with those 
of all moderate men, that iio had no difficulty in setting him- 
self right, both with the House of Lords aud with the public. 
Passing over the oxitrageoos attacks upon his siucorily 
and patriotism, to which lie had for* some time been per- 
sistently subjected, with the remark that he sJionld feel 
degraded by condosoeuding to enter into del ails on accu- 
sations so absurd and improbable, ho explained his attitude 
with reference to the war iu words which, for the time, 
silenced even his opponents : — 

‘ It is true, my lords, that I have, perhaps mnro than any other 
man in this country, strugglcul to maintain a stale of jioaco. 1 
have done so, booauso J thought it a duty to the jiuoplo of this 
country, a duty to God aud man, first to oxhausl evory possible 
measure to obtain peace bofovo wo engaged in war. I may own, 
though I trust my oonscicnoo acquits mo of not having done the 
utmost, that I only rogrot not having done onongh, or lest L 
may have lost some iwssiblo means of averting wliat I consider 
tiic greatest calamity that can befall a country. It has been 
said that my dcsiro for peaeo unfits me io make war ; but how 
and why do I wish to mako war ? I wish to make war in order 
to obtain peace, and no w'oapon that can ho used iu war can mako 
the war so snro and si>oody, and attain peace, as io make that 
war with the utmost vigour and determination.' 
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Only one Peer, J^orrl Clanricarde, was found, after lluh 
statement, to renew the old charge of pusillauiinity against 
the Premier, but the elaborate dislortion of faets by wliieli 
the accusation was suppoiied, made more conspicuous by (be 
personal rancour which inspired it, was not calculated lo 
awaken any response in such an arena. The result was (lull, 
as Lord Aberdeen wrote the same oveuing lo tlu' Qneon, ‘ it was 
very coldly received throughout, and ended without, a singh' 
cheer.’ For Mr. Layard to have persisted in Ids motion ail (U' 
Lord Aberdeen’s explanation would liave been to court defeat, 
and he accordingly withdrew it. 

In his reply to Lord Lyiulluirst, Jiord Aberdi'en had 
alluded with some bitterness to what had falli'ii from him as 
to the necessity for razing the fortilications of iSi'ba.slojx'b 
‘My noble and learned friend,’ ho had said, ‘ has given llie 
Emperor due notice that lie had beih'v lose no tinu' in forti- 
fying Sebastopol, and 1 daresay His Majesty llie Kmiu-ror 
will follow my noble and learned friend’s advice,’ Jl may 
have flashed across his mind, that the allusion bad been 
prompted by private information, that at tJii.s voy moment 
the Cabinet wore not at one upon the e\]i(‘<Hcu<‘y of an 
attack upon Sebastopol —expedw>ney, that is lo say, will) 
reference to the chances of success, not with refl'n'uee to tiu' 
object itself. From the outset of tlie war it, had been generally 
foreseen, that to succeed there would lx* lo slriko at Ihe basis 
of Eussia’s power to endangor the jieaoc of liuropts Mo early 
as the 14th of Maroh the Duke of Newcastle sent to th(> (iueeii 
the copy of a plan which had been sketched liy tlio Jf'reucJi 
Emperor for military operations in the East, in wliieb lie 
suggested that Sebastopol ahould bo attaokod. This plan, 
the Luke stated, had been approval by Loid Raglan, Lord 
de Eos, Lord Clarendon and himself. Pul, looked at more 
closely, it was found to be beyond the resouroos at the dis- 
posal of the Allied Powefs in the early part of the campaign, 
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1111(1 -whilst tlie safct-y of Coiistaiiiinoplc was still in jeopardy, 
Eiit the recent I urn of events hiul revived the idea; and hy 
the 28th of June it was so far matured and adopted hy the 
Ministry as a body, that tlic draft of tlie inslruetions to 
liOrcl Eaglnn wliicli led to the expedition was submitted hy 
the Duke of Newcastle on tliat day to a meeting of the 
t'uhinet. This meeting was held at Lord Eusscirs houso, P(‘m- 
broke Lodge,'® and in writing to the Queen next morning, 
Lord Aberdeen says : — 

‘The Cabinet assembled yostorday evening at Lord Joiiii 
Tlusseira at Eicbmoud, and continned to a very late lujur. A 
dinCt of instructions to Lord Raglan liad been prepared liy tlio 
Duke of Newcastle, in which the ncceshity of a prompt attack 
upon Sebastopol and tbo Russian fleet was strongly urged. The 
amount of force now assembled at Varna, and in tbe neigii- 
bourliood, appeai'od to bo amply hul!ioient to justify sneli an outer- 
pi'iso whli the assistance of the Knglisli and hVemdi ileeis. Hut 
altUougb tbo oxpodilion to the CViiuoa was pressed very warmly. 

This is the moeting whioh Mr. Kini;liiko liiis oiilivuiiud his lii'illi.iut 
tiarratiro liy duhcrihiiig tis d the airy cli.nnl)pr in wliieh it was liolil Imd bioii 

A i>li'u«in(( liuHl ol iliow-ylirail, 
or (lioiims tliiit aiivo IH Kill' tliv liivISulint pyo, 

to thr infliiuiipp (if wliieh <i liody of ipmiirkuldo inon, iiirt lo doeidu 011 a qiiPs- 
tion of inmnoiiiouB import luiru lo tha nnliim, wpro in soino strongi' H’liy fmvpil 
to sncpuinl) (IiivaMoii 0 / i/ie Cnmea, 6th od. vol. ii. p. 24!1, iind nolo, p. 407). 
That tho Iluko of No-wciihUe, not flattorod parlmjw hy tho listless iilUnUion 
paid liy some of his frioiids to his voty ably writlon lli’spaU'Ii, should liavi* 
montiouodthe incident is n.itural ; hot tlio purport of (h.U Drspalcii Iinring hpou 
hottlod, according to Mr. Kiiighika's own udniission (ibid, p, 410), by thn 
Cabinet tbo day boforo with • anxious oiiro and nttciitiim,’ llir document vaH 
not likoly under any oiruunistancos lo pirovnko discussion. If, then, a few of 
tlio ovoraorkod inomlmrs of the Cabinet sueeuiiibod to the soothing nionotonos 
of tlio Uuko of Noweastlo, why diserudit the Cabiuol by suggesting that tho turiiis 
of tho Ilespateh only oscapod ehidlaiigo, boeaiisc ‘ all its lucmbcrs, oxeepb a small 
minority, wore asloop ? ’ It is not ovou liintod, that of tboso -wlio Uion ‘ slept 
tho sloop of tho weary,’ Lord Ahordoon ivns one, nnd lio at loast saw nothing 
in tho Tlespntch to foltor tho disorotioii of llio rosponsiblo lomlors of tho Allied 
forces, -whieh Mr. Kiiiglake, upon tbe weighty aulliorily of Lord Boghiti, 
maintains that it did. The Jlospatch itself, with tho private lottor to Lord 
Boglan which procodod it, are prmlod hy Mr. Kinglako (vol. ii, cap, xvl,). 

■yOT TTT. G 
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and recotninonded to lio undertaken with the Inist jiossiblo <l(dny, 
the final decision was left to the jndgineni and disci'idion of Lord 
Raglan and Marshal St. .Arnaud, after they should hayo comumui- 
cated with Omar Pasha.’ 

It is now known, upon tlio aiitliority of Lord Rii^rlini him- 
self, that he did not consider that Iho terms of iliis Despat cli 
left ‘the final decision’ in his hands. Woldi('Ps nnturiilly 
judge such matters very diffcivnily fi'oni civilians, foi- upon 
them the point of Iionour presses metre lc(*fjnly. While, 
therefoie, the language of the Despatch will pvohahly V)(> held 
hy most people to fairly justify tl>e vitnv ex[>res.sefl hy l.,i)rd 
Aberdeen, it is nevertheless the fact, that Lord Ihiglaii re- 
garded it as ‘little short of an ahsolute ttrdi'r from ihe M(wre- 
tary of State,’ and as such ‘ doLornuned to ohiy it.’ 

That the disappointment at home wo\dd have htnu) 
great had it been otherwise, is cortiiin. Impalhml as lhi> 
country hud become al the compiiralive jnacliou of tlie 
Allied forces, people were not dispos'd to listmi li> Ihe 
cautious counsels of tlioso who urged ilolay, uniil hi>mo 
certain information conk? ho piwunsl us (0 the slrenglh of 
the defences of Sebastopol and the forces which would havi' 
to be encountered in the (Iriiuea. Lord Itaglaii was W(' 1 I 
aware of this. Ho know also, how coinplolely the finding was 
shared by the Emperor of the French, for before his Deapatch 
left England, the Duke of Newcastle was in posissssiou of a 
copy of a letter to Lord Cowley ( 28 th Juno) in which (he 
Emperor wrote: ^ J’o/vaiH dejd pi'&vftnu Id dii 

ijouvsm&'rnent Angldis, on o)'donnd 7 it d Sl.-Avnduti (/iie hI 
les Mimes so retirei^aienl, U fdlaii prondir In Cfhu'e, of, 
porter la guene en Ask: The Allickl forces were hoing 
wasted by sickness and iuaclion. The greatness of lli(> ohj(>e(, 
in view warranted some holdnass in advoutuiv ; and the 
very uucerlainty with which the enterprise was invested 
must have given it somo attraction, even for a disciple of tlio 
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g’jvjil chief wliOHO rule it wtus, to leave as little ay possihlc iio 
chance. These, and other considerations wliich nvifrht he 
&U}if}^esterl, may have all helfied, insousildy, to iuHueucc' Lord 
Eaglan in reading, as lie did, hetvveou the lines of lus instruc- 
tions, witliout liaving recourse to the serious iiuputatioii on 
the Ministry of having dictated an inipracticaldo enterprise 
to the head of an army in the fiedd. 

‘Parliament,’ says Mr. Kiuglake (vol, ii. p. 246), ‘was 
sitting, and itmiglit he imagined that tlierc was Boinolliingto 
say against the plan for invading a province of Uussia at a 
moment wlicn all the main causes of dispute were vuiiishiiig.’ 
But Parliament had shown, by the incidents recorded in this 
chapter, that it did not consider, any more tluin did the 
country, that ‘ the main caubos of ilie dispute were vanish- 
ing;’ while the response awakened hy Lord LynclJmrst’s 
words showed conclusively enough, Imw eager it was for the 
invasion of the Crimea. The dos(.ructiou of iSohiistopol, 
indeed, was the tliouglit upijcnnosi in men's minds, and 
liotweeu tliis time and the period when it was known Unit 
tlie expedition witli that ohjoet had hoen decided upon, the 
press rang with reproaches on (lio Ha£iinc*neHS of the Covcrii- 
ment in not hurling tlio Alliod force's at tlie great uaviil 
stronghold of the Czar." The gouerul foeling was ho tho- 
roughly sliared liy tJie Prince, that ho gave a special study 
to the tpiestion, how tins advance against Mehastopo] was to 
he couduotod. By a eiirious coinoiileneo lie sent tlio rosulii 
of his studies to tlio Puke of Newcastle tiio same day (29th 
Juno) that the Duke forwarded to the (iuocu his Despatch 

n Thus, for oxmnplo, Ths Tiiiira writ os (241 h July) ; > Wo iiro now iV]ppr()iich- 
ing Uio hixlh iiiuiiUi of nctiiiil liuorilili(%, luid ni yoi not nIihI. Ims toon flntj 
hy llio l.md foivos of Knehiml. , , , Thr hroiid volii'y of t,ho wiir eoiiaistu in 
striking at tho vovy heart of tho Kimmiui power in tho KirtI, and fhiit hoiirt is at 
SBbiifctopol, , . . To lioMrny Hrhiwtnpol i» nothing leas than to domoliahlhm'ntirB 
fabric of lluiBiiiii amliliion in thoan very rogiona wlioro it ia iiioat danjforoua to 
JSuropo, This font, and this only, would liuvo ronlly promotod tha solid and 
durablo objocta of the war.’ 
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to Lord Eaglan for Her Majesty’s approval. In tiu* loti or 
■whicli accompanied his conclusions, he puts them foiwiird 
merely as ‘ the considerations which had occurred to him in 
his room,’ adding, ‘ but such as they are, you might perhaps 
communicate them to your colleagues, and even lo Lord 
Eaglan when you write to him.’ 

The Pi’inco’s Memorandum is prefaced by the statement, 
that ‘ after the retreat of the Euasians from the Danube, and 
the entry of the Austrians into Wallachia, it appears clear 
that it cannot bo the policy of England to send her troops 
into the marshy ground of the former, or the exliausted 
country of the latterj but tluit onr object should be the 
destruction of Sebastopol, the point which really commaudi' 
the Black Sea.’ 

‘Sebastopol,’ he proceeds, ‘ appears to he inaccessible by 
sea. We are in total ignorance as to the strenglh of iti 
garrison, and it may bo difficult, under any circumsiances, 
even for a land force, to carry on a siege against it by rcgidar 
approaches. Probably, however, it may be possible to estab- 
lish an efficient blockade both by haul and sea, so as to 
ensure its reduction by starvation. To effect this an occu- 
pation of the Crimea in force would be required. 

‘ The British troops in the East amount to 30,000 effi'ctivc 
men. The French speak of 80,000, and i»robahly •10,000 
may be available for srrch a service; while the Turks should 
now be in a condition to send from 30 lo 40,000 of their 
army from the Danube, with a lai’ge quantity of siege artil- 
lery, which they certainly possess. 

‘ With a eomhined army of 110,000 men we need not fear 
to undertake the expedition. 

‘The question would then only remain as Lo the host 
mode of conducting it, 

‘ The first difficulty is the absence of all information as to 
the Crimea itself, which can in any way he relied upon. We 
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are eqiuiUy igneraiil as 1o ila po])uliit,ioii, iLs harlwura, its 
rivers auil nauls, its iiioaiiH of supplying troops, and the 
amount of tlu* Iliishiuii I’orc-o cinploycd in it.’ To moot tliis 
dilliculty, tlie Meinomndum suggests, roving expeditions 
should he nuide hy our stcum wpuulnm to all parts of tho 
coast — liuidiiigs should ho. olloo.tod wh(*ve pussiblo, and some 
of tho inhahitaiit.H oarriod olf and subjected to cross-exami- 
nation. 

How and when to land was the next (piostiou. ‘The point 
Holeciod,’ tho Pritieo couthiues, ‘should he such us would 
hring us nearest to (SehaHio|K)l, withonb exposing us to in- 
terruption in our early iqx'rations from its garrison, and at 
tlu' sanies t.imo command and eul oil’ its communications 
from tlai interior.’ Into this hraneh of th(> (pu'stiou ho thou 
goes in consid(‘rahle detail, founding his olwnrvatiims on the 
map of th(' (Irimi'ii copied hy Major .lervis from the Itussian 
olHciid maj) of IHll?, which was mihseipiently used hy Lord 
Kiiglau for tho expodilioiu Tho plateau between tho Sivers 
KatHcha and Ilelhek ws'Uied to tho Prince to b('. well evdapted 
for tho formation of an mitrenelwid camp, with a view to tho 
object aimed at, and Itj oiler, from tlu! nature of the ground 
and its command of the roads (<> Sebastopol, a sounre position 
for the invaders, and an exeellent basis tor an attack on 
Scbastoirol. Whiui, however, the Allies reuohnd this ground 
after the hattlo of tho Alma, it disclostal fcatmos which 
would have made a deseenl. tlmre most dangerous, if not 
impoHsihle. Tin' Prtno(’ tlu'u goes on to suggest that tho 
attention of the Uussians should bo drawn away from the 
points of invasion by attacks from the soa on other parts of 
the coast of the Crimea, during whieh a landing might be 
effected at the place selectial, and time bo gained for 
securing tho position hy Hold-works and entronchments. 

‘ From this position, should it not appear advisable to direct 
au immediato attack upon BebusLopol itself, such heights 
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might probably be gained in rear of the harbour as would 
give the means of throwing shells among the shipping and 
into the dockyard.’ 

To seize the isthmus of Perekop, or to take up a position 
to the south of it, so as to prevent the advaneo of reinforce- 
ments to Sebastopol from that side, might also, coiitiniu's 
the Prince, be a matter for consideration ; but this otight, 
not to be done at any risk to the security of the main body 
of the invading army, or its efficiency for the investm('nt of 
Sebastopol. 

‘It is idle, perhaps,’ says the Prince in conclusion, ‘to 
speculate at this distance, and without l>etter information, 
on the mode of besieging Seb.'istopol. Put we may he jiih- 
tified in contemplating its possible invi'stiru'nt by an army 
from 60,000 to 70,000 men, coveri'd by another from 30,()()() 
to 40,000 strong — the commnnicjition of the investing fona-s 
with the sea maintained, and the mouth of the harbour 
blockaded, in hoping for its fall.’ 

It is probable that no one, eiilier Englisliman or Pj'eneli- 
raan, had at this time gone more carefully into tbo subject, 
discussed in this Memorandum than the Prineo, for among 
his multifarious pursuits none seem to have more iiitercsted 
his attention than those of the military tactician and strate- 
gist. AS e are not in a position to say, however, whether it 
ever went beyond the hands of the Duke of Newcastle ; 
but those who are familiar with what was suhsequeiilly done 
to prepai'e for the landing in the Crimea will know how 
closely the steps taken correspond with the main sugges- 
tions of the Prince's sketch. 
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( 'I r AFTER LV. 

Unitei) as Kiit>Iau(l and Fraiicp tuiw wore in an entt-rjaiso 
iiir tli(' hiifct'sH of wliidi jmciual accord and loyalty went' ni- 
disjiotititiblo, it was nidinal Ihc EjnjR'iorof the French should 
hcek tochtahlihli la'i-soiial relations lietwet'i) liijiisclf and the 
(loiut of ICiifilaiiil ; as IheH', while f^rutityin^f his own 
ainhifion, Jiii;,dit heljt to draw closiv the jtolitieal nnder- 
hlandiuj^ wdh Fiance, which in the inltwesi of liolh nations 
it was most dchiralile to cemeut. 'I’he tirst approaches with 
this view came nainrally Irtitn the Fieiich sidis Tin* Emperor 
liad decided on (‘htahlihliing daring (he summer a camp ot 
100,000 men hetwetai Ihmlognt* and iSl. Drner, and eaily in 
June he ashed liord ( ’owley as a friend, ‘ whether lie tlionght an 
invitation to Friiiee Alhert to come and st'e the French army 
Hiere avoviUI ho acceptable.’ Jn commiiuicatiag this eirciun- 
slancoto [jord Flarendou, Tsml Cowley mentioned that he was 
sure one of the great ohjt'ofs of tho Emperor, in seeking this 
interview, was tho litipe, hy peminal eommnuicatiou, of dis- 
pelling tho prejndiee which he supiitised to exist against him. 
However this might he, the political advantages likely to 
result from gratifying tlje Emperar’s wish were obvious. A 
visit from the Consort, of the Queen of England could not fail 
to raise his position with Ins subjects, and to strengthen h’s 
hands as our ally. ‘ Nor,’ added Lord ( Jowloy, ‘ in calealatiog 
tho advantages which may residt from a compliance with the 
Eraperoi’’B desire, can I forget tho impression which Prince 
Albert’s sound imdorstanding mnsi make upon His Majesty, 
or the results which it may produce,’ 
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The course prescribed by the inteiests of the country wsis 
&o clear, that the Prince could no! hesitate for a uunueut in 
letting it be known that the proposed invitation would b(' 
accepted. It came in the following letter : — 

‘lion Fr^re, — ^Votre Altes.se Royale salt quo mettani en 
pratique sa propre idee, et voulant pvouver line determination 
de Boutenir jusqu’au bout la lutte que nous avons eom- 
mencee ensemble, j’ai d^cidd la reunion d'line arinee enlre 
St.-Omer ei Boulogne. Je n’ai pns liesoin de dire a vein' 
Altes.se quel plaisir j’aurais a la voir ct eonibien jo aerais 
henreux de lui inontrer mes troujies ; j(' bids d’ailleurs per- 
suade que lea liens personnels contribucrout encon* a, ciinenler 
I’linion si heurcubement etablie entre diuix grands peiqdi's. 
Je vous prie de presenter it la Heine ines respeetiieux liom- 
mages et de recevoir I’exprcssion do I’chtinu' ot de la sinci're 
affection que je vous ai vouees. Sur ce, mon Fuh'c, je prii' 
Pieu, qu’il vous ait en sa sainle et digno garde I 

‘NaI>01,1!0N. 

‘Sl.-Oloiid, lo 3 Juilltft 18.il.’ 

To this the Prince promptly replied : — 

‘ Sire et cher FiAre,— C’eat avec une bicn vive satihfaetion 
que je viens de recevoir la gracieuse et aimable letlre (pi(> 
V. M. a bien voulu m’adresser. Le dohir ipi’Klh' y ie- 
moigne de me voir au campde St.-Omer, ainsiipio li's tenues 
si aimables dans lesquels File a daigne I’oxpriiner, me font 
un devoir dy satisfaire; et ce devoir, jo vous jnio de le 
croire, me sera bien doux S. romplir, comine il rao prooiirera 
le plaisir de fa; re la connaissance pcrsonnello de votn* Maji'slu 
et de pouvoir lui exprimer en personne, quel prix la Koine ol 
moi nous attachons &, I'amitie et it riutimitd des ra])porls 
qiii unisseut les gouvernements et les ppuplos do nos doux 
pays. 

II me sera en outre du plus haut intdret d’assistor a une 
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concent ration fk' troupcK cle cclte noble armeo rangee dans 
ce nioinont a cot 6 cle la uotre pour la dcfeiise du droit public 
Euu)-i)('('n, i‘t (le voir cos troupes commandees par votre 
]\laje,st(' c'llc^meine. 

‘ La lidne 1110 diargo de bcs sinc^res reinerciinents pour 
raimablc s-ouvenir do vol/re Majeste, et desire d’etre rappelec 
A Cidui de rtinperatricu. 

‘ O’esf iivcc les sent imeuts d’fitlacbemont et ddvouemenfc 
bien sinceres ([ue jo sain, 

‘ Hire ot cber FrAre, 

‘ de Votre Majoste ImpCTialo 

‘ Ic bon frere, 

‘ AnBlSHT. 

' Hui'l(iii(;luiin Piiluco, to fl di- .r«illc( 1861 .’ ' 

Writings to Laron Htockmar a few days afterwards (IStli 
July), the (iueeii lumouuceH the arrangpiuont tlnis : — ‘ I may 
now disclose' n secret, viz., Albert will go early in September 
for two or throe days io the camp at St. Omor. Tlie Em- 
peror wLslicd it iiuich, luid it was also wished here, and 
tliought, a right imd natural thing to do, considering that our 
armies are lighting together.’ Why and how warmly the 
Laron niiprovod the projected visit, he tells the Prince in a 
loiter from (lolmrg a few days afterwards ( 2 ‘ith July) : — ■ 

‘ I highly approve your intcnlion of going in September to 
the camp at Hi. Omor. As a general ride, Knglisli politicians 
do not sufficiently observe tho slate of things on the Continent 
with their own eyes. From everything that induces people 
in an influential position to make such personal inspection 
I anticipate good, and from the present occasion more than 

* Tlio snmo Any l,owl Olnraiidiiu writes to tho Pritiro : ‘ I Imvo iha honour 
fo I’uluvn llio Emporor's lottor, wid tha imawer of yonr lioy.il Hi'(jlinB6S, which 
m (juito BxoulliMit, imd must, I am Hurt*, ho produefivo of good effcot. I can soo 
no oiijuction, hut Ihe ctmlriiry, to yotu? Eoyal llighnoss ad(li>os<iing the Empe- 
ror ns “JnW," and Lord Ahordocn, trhom I liovo consnitod, is of tlie same 
opinion, ’ 
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usual, inasmuch as the good or evil destiny of the present 
time will directly and chiefly depend upon a riilioualjlionour- 
ahle, and resolute alliance hetwceii liuglaud and Franco. 
Once the war has begun, the weal and woe of these countries, 
both at home and abroad, as indeed of all Euiojas wiJl 
depend upon whether or not the Allied J’owers shall vindi- 
cate successfully the principles <tl‘ honour and justic(‘, and 
shall not upon any consideration ho indiicral to eoncludo a 
peace which shall have the elFect of conlirruing again by 
treaty, and for a lengthened period, the ]»repou(leranee ol 
liubsia, and therefore of Bailarisiu over Civilisation.’ 

If ever a ^Ministry, strong in its own unity i>f eounsels and 
mutual trust, and strong also in Piirliaineut, was uee(‘ssary, 
it was so at the present time. Hut notoriously diseouleiits 
reigned within the Cal tinel itself. Two at least of i ts mt u n I a ts, 
Lord Eussell and Lord Palmoi-ston, would have prcfernul to 
lead rather than to be led. Each had his partisans within 
and without the Cabinet, and it was ap[Kireiit to nil th(‘ 
world that no cordial unanimity existed botw(*on the I’eelite 
section of the Ministry and their colleagues. In the House 
of Commons the followers of the (loverumont showeil no 
symptoms of coherence. The head of tho Ministry was a 
favourite object of attack with them, no loss tlmn with tin* 
Opposition. Nor was this met by th:iL display of loyally on 
the part of his supporters, which the liead of the Ooveniment 
has a right to expect. It was impossible for a jMiuisIry thus 
obviously not at one with itself to command either the 
respect or obedience of the House, and, having thiuusolves 
encouraged insubordination against their chief, some of its 
members were not entitled to complain, if they found lliom- 
selves thwarted in their measures through a similar disregard 
of party ties by the body of the Liberal party. 

This want of attachment and support by his nominal 
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friends was so keenly felt by Lord John Russell, that he 
wislied to resign the lead of the House (14th July), and 
only rcluctiintly agreed to reconsider his decision. A meet- 
ing was suininoued for the 17th, at whicli 180 memhers of 
the House of Commons attended, in which, as reported by 
Jjord Aberdeen to the (ineeu, ‘ many hosiile speeches were 
made, and much confusion prevailed.’ ® Tlie support of the 
party Avas, liowcver, secured at this meeting to the Oorern- 
jnent measure for separating from the ofBce of Colonial 
(Secrcbiiry tlie dul ies of Seeretaiy at War, with which these 
laid hitherto been combined, and the way was prepared for 
carrying n few nights afterwards a vote of credit for 
3,000,000/. to meet the exigencies of the war during the 
approaching recess. Tliis vole, in wliich many of the Oppo- 
sition might bo expected to join, was, moreovur, the most 
favourable issue for the O-oveniment which could he raised. 

Writing (29th July) from Oshorne to Ilaron Stoekmar, 
the Prince says : — 

‘ The aspect of politic.'! is very singidar. Tlie Ministry 
here has liad an explanation with it.s supportei-s at Lord 
John's house, in which their total disorganisation made it- 
self apparent; these supporters liave since made the most 
vehement attacks on pailicular Ministers, especially Aher- 
cleen, brought forward a motion against the (jovemment, 
and lost it without a division. 

‘ A vote of credit of .3,000,000/. for the Recess has become 
a vote of couiidenoc for the Ministry. Aberdeen himself 
ib in deep distress at the probable death of his eldest son, 
as well as the groat amount of injustice, not to say folly, on 

* In vpplying lo Lord John Rnasoll'a report of the meeting, the Qnocn ssiys 
(ISth J uly) : ‘ Tlie yiiHy which supports the Government is certainly a strange 
basis for a Govorument to rest upon ; but, sneh ns it is, one nuut make the 
liest of it. and nothing will contribale more to keeping it together than to give 
it the impression that the Gorci'nment is thoroughly united,’ 
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the part of the public. With them the steam is fairly up, 
as it ought to be in going to war, and Aberdeen is a standing 
reproach in their eyes, because he cannot shiu’c the enihnsiasm 
while it is his part to lead it. Ncvertlieloss, he does his 
duty, and keeps the wholo thing together, and is the only 
guarantee that the war will not. degenerate into crack- 
brained, fruitless .... absurdities, “ wliich are cerlaiu to 
turn out solely for the advantiige of Ibissia. Austria lias 
now come to the point where she nnist make up her mind, 
and will no doubt conclude an alliance, offonsivo and de- 
fensive, with the Western Powers, whi(jh will also i>i-ovide 
for the acoomplishmont of ccrtiiiu (Ifjhied objocfn, such as 
the OAVicuation of the Principalities, tl)o abolititm of the 
Russian protectorate over them, tlus eaucsdling of all 
vioiis Russian treaties, and the substitution of an Kiiroiieati 
for a Russian protectorate of the Olirislians, or rallnu' of 
European protection for a Russian protcctorato, tlio opening 
of the Danube for the commerce of the world, in accordance 
with the principles of what was settled at the Congress of 
Vienna, &c. &c. Prussia’s conduct is truly revolting, and 
the King is looked upon hy all political men here with 
profound contempt. Still, I do not think that Austria has 
anything to aijprehond from him, as it professes to liave, by 
way of excuse for its own temporising. Sweden would 
eiibily be induced to join, suppo-sing Austria to advance, and 
Austria will bleed to death financially if sho does not help 
speedily to bring the war to an end. 

'The inactivity of our army and fleet is altiickod on all 
sides. The Commanders-in-chief have carte hlmche to do 
what they can, but what they can or cannot do depends in 
so many ways on Austria’s decision, that any decisive action 
by them as matters now stand is not to ho expected. 

» Such as projects for tlie raoonstitation of PoLind, nnil Ibr di-priWiig 
Busbiii of Finlunili and of tlio Oriwew- 
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‘Undo Leopold lias jnst \vritten to me to say tliat ho has 
been invilcd with lus son to his neighbour’s camp and will 
go. lie wishes to have his visit over before I come, and 
names the 1st of September as the earliest day he can be 
received. On tho .'5th the coast would be clear for me, and 
I should then relieve him. 

‘ Now farewell. If my letter be confused, ascribe this to 
jny being in truth intolerably out of sorts, and give us the 
hojie of seeing you soon again.’ 

The Prince’s mention of his own indisposition seems to 
have alarmed the Baron, who knew well both how little his 
correspondent was disposed to complain of his own henltli, 
and how heavily he had been taxed for many months in both 
body and mind. In his reply he saj's : — 

‘ I have to offer 3 'our Eoyal Highness my best thanks for 
your gracious letter of the 29th. How closely you are 
entwined round my heart I foel most vividly when I hear, 
as I do now, that you are unwell and mor.illy unstrung. 
The desire to he near you, to see you with my own eyes, to 
hear you, and to bo able to comfort you, lisos to a pitch of 
actual impatience. 

‘ People write, but tins is only to calm my uneasiness, 
that it is no more than an oidinary cold, such as you have 
had heforo. But tins consolation fails in its object, as I 
rather j iidgc by what the patient says of hiiuself than by the 
opinion of any third person. 

‘ . . . Upon the whole I feel rather belter, so that I 
am speculating on being able to go to Brussels towards tJie 
end of this month. There I can easily hear of any move- 
ments your lio^'al I[iglmo.ss may be contemplating about 
that time, and after all a meeting may perhaps be arranged, 
as to which I have had many and grave doubts this year. 

‘ Colmvn . 4tli August, 1 864,’ 
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The Prince, who was delighted at ihe pi’os])cct here held 
out of a meeting with his Mend, after an nhsonce of over 
eighteen months, urged him in reply not to delay his journey 
too long. On the 8th of August he wrote : — ■ 

‘Uncle Leopold goes with his son Leopold on the 1st of 
September to the Camp of St. Omer, or more properly Bou- 
logne; the days for my visit there will fall between 1he 3rd 
and 10th. After my return Clark insists upon our enjoying 
some Highland air heforo the rains of auLuinn sot in, and I 
foel that Victoria needs it as well as mysidf. I cannot, shake 
off my cough. Still, it is rather hotter. . , . f liopt' tlie 
state of affairs, political and military, will not prevent ns 
from making our visit to Balmoral. Mountain air would 
certainly do you, too, a great ileal of good. And if tlio one 
small room, which is all we have to offer you in f,hiit little 
place, be neither large nor commodious eiioiigli, Clark would 
be delighted to put you up at Biikhall, which is no great 
distance off.’ 

On the 12th of August Parliament was prorogued by the 
Queen in person, Her Majesty coming fiom Osborne for the 
purpose. The Court retiu’ued there the same day. Cholera 
was then prevalent in London ; but from the East the worst 
news were now arriving daily of its ravages in the Allied 
armies, where, the Prince’s Diary notes (21st August), ‘we 
have lost 500, and the French 5,000 men, and are (jiiite 
demoralised.’ A few days later came the tidings that it had 
broken out in the fleet also, and that it was uncorf ain 
whether the state of the army would admit of the expedition 
to the Crimea being carried out. The Prince's sympatliios 
were at this time deeply moved hy hearing unexpectedly of 
the death of the brother of Bai'on ytockmiir, and he wrote : — 


‘ A piece of news from Munich, which I found last night 
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ill the Kiilner Zeituufj, has cut me to the soul 1 I flew in 
thought to you, and can pictm-e ■vividly to myself the deep 
grief 'vvliicli so sad an event must cause yon. Is it tlien true, 
that you have lost your helovod brother ? Tlie cireumstan- 
tiality of the account leaves me scarcely any room for doubt, 
and yet I go on searching for reasons not to believe it. I^ei 
me know soon hy some tim’d hand, how you are, for this 
lieavy blow must have told upon you greatly. Would I 
might be with you, to help to comfort you ! 

' Hero too we have had many sad cases, occasioned by 
tlip spread of cholera, among which the most noteworthy 
is 1 he deatli of Lord Jocelyn in Lady Palmerston’s drawing- 
room ; the malady carried him off in a couple of hours. 

‘ Ohliorno, 37tli ^lugusl, 

This brought from the Baron the following reply: — 

‘ My brother died of cholera at Munich on tho 10th of 
this month, in le.ss tlian cloven hours, and after the most 
acute suffering. For the domestic happiness of the family, 
for tho private business of the King, liis death is a mo-t 
sori()u.s loss. As wp have no relations in Munich, he died 
alone mid mnong strangem — a rirciim-slance whicli imposes 
upon me groat additional ti-onlde, of which I do not see tlie 
end, as to tlio arrangements about his funeral and succes- 
sion, 

‘ As he was a philantliropically minded man, to an extent 
not often aeon, he liad made for himself a wide circle of 
friends, who now from numerous quarters pay an honourable 
tribute to his character, . . . 

‘ My wi.sli and purpose still arc, so soon as business and 
health will permit, to go to Brussels, and thence to England, 
My chief motive is the yearning to see you once more in 
this life. Shall I he able to do this ? It is uncertain. In 
these last years I have grown older and feebler. Tho agita- 
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tion, the grief of tlie last fortniglitj are not calciilated to 
make me strong and young. . . . 

‘Most earnestly do I entreat you to be careful of your 
health. Avoid getting chilled, overlioated, or w('t. lie 
prudent about diet. 

‘24th Axigust, 18S4.' 

On the 2lst of August the Prince had received from tlic! 
King of Prussia a letter, which he at once forwarik'il to Lord 
Clarendon, with a translation for the use of himsidf iiud Lord 
Aberdeen. In sending it, the Prince wrote, ‘You will tliiiik 
it curious and interesting in naany })oinls, and find it verifu's 
that fear is liia strongest motive of action. Tiiat lu' hliould 
liave held strong language to tlio Kinperor of Uushia i-> of 
importance, as well as the declaration that he will not allow 
Austria to be attacked. This con’cspoiuls with what I a 1 ways 
told yon, — ^that Austria need not ho afraid of tho Kiug’n 
playing false to her. Prussia would at any time vi'joivo at a 
dilEculty for Austria. The Khiff will always he n'udy lo 
sacrifice even Prussian intareats for Austria! * 

The main object of the letter appears to liavo hceu lo find 
out whether our fleet was to wiiittn' in the Baltic. ‘ If,’ the 
King wrote, ‘I knew only that the winter (piarters of the 
Baltic Fleet will give no protection to our (ioasts, w(' should 
then know how to protect ourselves.’ Ifo liad ri'cently lieen 
fortifying Dantzig towards the sen. Did he wish on tlm one 
hand to explain this away, as not an act of hostilily to the 
Western Powers, hut as a defence against Eusaia— -and (hen, 
if we said we should not defend him by sea, to Ixs freti on tlie 
other to maintain that he was hound to defend hirnsedf by 
fortifications ? After healing from Lord Clarendon, witli t lie 

* The King Im'l wiilton; ‘ The KtnpeTor fTicholns itiiows iiUlils iiDiif, fiom 
my own hand, that Iho flist atop acro'th llio Austrian fronlior will uliligu ino to 
meet him with my army and that of the darman fionfodtiiwtioti.’ 
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views of Lord Aberdeen and himself, the Prince wrote the 
following reply to the King ; — 


‘ Your Majesty’s letter of the 16 th inst. reached me safely, and 
I sliall do my best to give Your Majesty the explanations you 
desire; although I fear they will be found unsatisfactory by you. 

‘No decision has yet been come to about the ^vinter 
qutu'tors of the deet, and the recent occupation of the Aland 
Islands introduces a new element into the calculation, which 
will have to be dealt with, before a decision can be come 
to. This much, however, is certain, that the object of our 
operations in the Ealtic is, to shut up the Eussian fleet in 
harbour, or to annihilate it if it ventures out. So long as 
there is a possibility of its ventiuing out, our fleet is sure to 
be on the look-out for it. Tlie circumstances— bad weather 
or ice — ^whioh would drive oxir ships away, would make it 
equally impossible for the Russian fleet to move. I see, 
therefore, uo peril for Your Majesty’s seaboard, even should 
Russia show any special inclination to assail Prussia. So 
little able are England and France up to this moment to 
conceive the possibility of such a danger, that they could 
only regard Your Majesty’s orders for the fortification of 
Dantzig seaward as an act of hostility towards themselves. 
It appeal’s that this is the impz’ossion which the measure has 
produced upon tho people of Germany. Under these circum- 
stances 1 am glad, for Your Majesty’s sake, that you did not 
make an official appeal to the Queen’s Government, which 
very possibly would have replied, “ Prussia has no right to 
claim protection for her harbours from us, so long as she is 
not om* ally against Russia ; nay, while on the contrary she 
makes use of her neutrality to give Russia tho means of 
pushing her trade through those ports, and so thwarting us 
in one of our chief measures for carrying on the war.” 

‘ In this Your Majesty will no doubt find an outburst of 

TOT ITT, H 
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the unfortunate animosity of English diplomacy to yo\xr 
person, of which you complain. I should not he dealing 
with you as a true friend, were I not frankly to avow that 
this animosity does in fact exist, not merely, however, in 
English diplomacy, hut also in the English nation, the 
French nation, and also, unless I am mistaken, in a cousidor- 
ahle section of the G-ermans. And Your Majosiy will 
scarcely say that it is wholly imjusiifiahle if you recall the 
events of the last few months. 

‘The four Powers acted in perfect harmony up to last 
March, when Prussia rejected the Quadruple 'I’rcaty whieli 
Austria, with the wisest intentions, had projiosed. To satisfy 
Prussia, the much less binding Protocol of the 9th of A]»ril 
was faiihstituted for it ; and simultiineously with the closing 
of the Chambers, all Your Majesty’s scrvauls wore dismissed, 
who were well affected (0 the Westenu Powers and who stood 
in the bad graces of the Emperor of Russia. Since that 
time Prussia has been the chief drawback to the enorgelic 
adhesion of Austria to the "Western Powers, and the cause 
why it lias been to a certain degree possible for Russia to 
thwart the policy of Austria. The Prussian ambassador was 
forbidden to take part in the Conferences at Vienna in July, 
whereby the throe Powers felt themselves almost compelled 
to act alone; besides which, at the most critical moment, 
and at the most favourable season of tire year, throe weeks 
were lost before the Ultimatum could reach 81. Petersburg, 
which could not be despatched from Vienna till the lOth 
inst. In short Russia obtained from Prussia that vaulralHil 
Imnvdlhmle which it had desired from the outset, hut 
which, in the same degree in which it is bienveillante to 
Russia, could not hut he regarded by tho Westoru Powers 
as hostile to them. I am quite aware that yoxi do all this 
in order to secure for Prussia the blessings of peace, but you 
must not be surprised if the West shows displeasure towards 
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a Grovernment vrliose policy is direcfceil solely lo protracting 
the state of war, to throwing obstacles in the way of peace, 
and flinging wide the entrance for the spirit of revolution ; 
which proffers Eussia the most important services, by keeping 
Germany divided, by crippling Austria, by fostering Eussiau 
commerce ; and in this way prevents the European (iucstion, 
which has been raised by the misdeeds of Russia, from boing 
settled in the interest of Europe, and by an united Europe. 

‘ Whether the Emperor of Eussia will be permanently bene- 
fited by this, I must leave to time to show. For ihc longer 
the war continues, the heavier will be the conditions which 
the Western Powers will feel themselves jusiified in exacting. 
And the longer Eussia is misled into relying U})on the support 
of Prussia, tho more grievous will bo her disappointment, — 
for of tlu'sc in tliis imbroglio she has already had so many — 
when Prussia is brought to the point, where she must at‘t u)) 
to her assurances. The animosity of Eussia, of which Your 
Majesty is already apprehensive, will then fall exclusively 
upon Prussia, and I tremble at ihe thought, that she shall be 
held responsible both by Ausiria and tho West for all Uic 
suflering and 1o.sh, which a well-timed combined action of all 
tlie. Powers wotdd liave averted. Tlie angry feeling which 
now prevails is an indiciition not to be mistaken of what 
may be expected. May the Almighty direct all for tho best! 

‘With Victoria’s warmest greetings, I remain. Your 
Majesty’s most faithfid .servant and kinsman, 

‘ Albeut. 

‘ Ofitorne, 28t.li Angnsl, 18.S4.’ 

The time for (.he Piinco’s visit to France was now drawing 
near, and on tho 29th of August the Queen writes to King 
Leopold : — ‘ To our great Joy, Btockmnr writes on tlie 22nd, 
that he intends to .set out shoitly for England, wliich will he a 
gi'oat pleasure, and I trust he will he hero during Albert’s 
absence. This woidd ho a great support and comfort to me, 

" 2 
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as you know how forlorn and melancholy I am when he is 
away. Moreover, this will be the longest absence, since Uio 
one ten years ago, when that dear angel, now no longer with 
ns,''’ comforted and supported mo, and when you also were so 
kind and good to me. He leaves me on Monday evening 
( 4tb.) and I trust will be with me again early on Saturday 
the 9th.’ 

The Queen’s hopes as to Stockmar wore disappointed, fis 
he was not able to come to England for some weeks. Tho 
Prince left Osborne on the evening of the .Ird of Rcpl(‘mhcr, 
accompanied by the Queen in the Fairy as far as Spii- 
liead. Along with him were the Duke of Nowcaslle, Lord 
Seaton, Oencral Wethorall, General Grey, Capiain (now 
Lord) De Eos, and Captain (now Colonel) Dii Plat. The 
following passages, translated from the Prince’s letters to the 
Queen, will be the best record of the incidents of this nioinor- 
able visit : — 

' " Vietori.t (ind Albort," 4tU Ri'ptnmbor, IBftd. 

•Ton miloB from Boulrv'iio. Buio o’oloolc. 

‘ Whilst you sit at breakfast with tho children, and are 
teased by the wasps, of which Arthur is horribly afraid, and 
makes grimaces at, I sit in the cahin at my tahlo (yours is 
there empty), and wish you on paper a friendly guod-inoriiing. 
The night was superb. After we had Ihrowu you, hy hlue 
lights, a parting salutation, which you returned from the 
Fairy^ following it by one lost greeting under a flare of 
torches, which was left unanswered, we travolhirs sat upon 
deck till half-past eleven, in the glorious moonlight . Tt was 
closo upon twelve when I got to bed in tho cahin, which 
had a very blank and desolate look. 

‘ When I got up this moraing about seven, in splendid 
weather, the first news was, that our stupid ships of war wore 
“ out of sight astei-n.” They were not where they sliould 

' Louise, tbe lato Q,uoon of the Beloiaus. 
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have been, despite a fourteen-hours’ start in advance, and 
express orders “ to make tlie best of their way.” So we shall 
have to run in without escort, and witliout even having it in 
our power to return the Frenei) Siiluto. Denrnan is very 
wroth about it, and we share all his annoyance, which, 
however, can do neither him nor us any good. 

‘About ten wc shall make the port, and I have to get 
myself into full uniform dress beforehand. Shortly after- 
wards some further news, my dear child ! ’ 

• houlogno, half-past ono o'clock. 

‘ We have arrived safely, as the telegraph will have told 
you. The Emperor met me on the quay,** and brought me 
here in his carriage to an hotel at the back of tlje town near 
the railway slatiou, which he- has hired for the occasion, but 
wliich looks more liko an old French chateau, only two 
stories higli, witli long rviugs, a paved courtyard and a 
grillage in front. 

‘Tho Euaperor has been very nervous, if wc arc to bolinvc 
what is said by those who stood near him, and who know him 
well, lie was kindly and cordhil, does not look so old or 
pale as his portraits make him, and is much gayer than lui is 
generally represeni i>(l. The visit cannot fail to be a soui'ce 
of great satisfaction to him. lie asked me at once whether 
I could stay hero till the 9tli, which is the earliest day he can 
got the troops togethor for a grand review ? T assured him 
I must embark agaiu on the (sveuing of the 8th, and that 

“ ‘ TIio ISinporor,’ T-oril OoavIoj' wrote, tlio s.anio day, to Lord Clarandon, 

' li.id iiilundod to gii on board Uie y.usht, bill ttio Vriimo wu9 bofurubiuid with 
liiiu, and stuppod on hhoro iiH suon ns Uin (pingwiiy Whs osUblished. ... 1 
tJioiighf t)io Jiinporor very norvoiis (Uio flrsl time I over saw him so) as we 
were driving down the (piay; mid llio Dnkn of Nowvnslio tolls iiio llint the 
tears stooil in Ills Hajosty's eyes wliilo ha exprosised tha plonsure which ho ra- 
raivod from this trash proof of the uordinlily uf tlia nllianae which Enghuul 
prulluwl him,’ I'lia frinee was tho boarar of an autograph letler to the 
IJmpcror from the (luaou, by the terms of which he was mucli I'mtiflod. 
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tliin ■was the latest moment I could give him. You sec, a 
shorter visit would have been a mistake. Di’ouyn de, Ijimys 
and Marechal Vaillant arc tJio “ persons of note ” who are 
here, besides General Montelitdlo, whom we saw at llio caiii]) 
in England, and Colonel Floury ; all the other gcuflcuu'u are 
officers of no distinction. 

‘I have had Uvo long talks with the Emperor, in wliich he 
spoke very sensibly about the war and the “{/(/CHb’ou dn 
javr” People licre arc far fi-om sanguine about there.sult.s 
of the expedition to the Crimea, very scnsitivo about tlic 
behaviour of 8ir Ciiarlos Napier, scantily satisfied with Loi-d 
Htratford; nevertheless, so far as the Emperor is cone<*ruod, 
determined to consider the war and oiir alliancj' as the one 
thing paramount, to which ail other considerations nnist. giv(“ 
jilace. To all cotnplaiuts I have only replied, that to ca rry 
public opinion witli us in England is tlie main point (so far 
as consequences go), and that this is tirnily rooted in support 
of the war; that Sir Charles Napier, Lord Stratfonl, and 
Lord Palmerston are the throe persons who alone could carry 
on the war. . . . 

‘ Uncle Leopold was hero for a couple of days, and loll a 
letter* for mo ; he seems to have preached p('ace. Pedro [the 
young King of Portugal] was here yesterday with liLs hrotlier, 
and made a very favourable impression. a lout-a~fmt 
gagne tnm emur,” was the Emperor’s expression, hfo has 
returned to Ostend, and people hero understood that ho is to 
go to England ; I therefore conjecture that he will pay you 
a visit at Osborne. Should this be so, I shall be greatly 
pleased if you cau keep the young people till I return. It 
would he too sad for me not to see them before they go back 
to Portugal.'^ 

’ The King ttnd bis brother, the Duke of Oporto, Imd come to London itb 
the beginning of June, and by tlioir iiilolligence and fine dispositions hud 
inspired him with a warm attiiolimont for thmn. 
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‘ About half-past eleven we had a d&jmner a la fourcliette. 
The dinner hour is six. About four we are to ride to the 
camp of a Division, which is pitched on the Dunes near the 
sea, about five miles from here. About seven A.sr. to-morrow 
we go to yt. Omcr (thirty-two miles off), whore the whole 
day is to be devoted to a review. I fear this will leave me 
no time to write to you at any length. The heat is fearful, 
and my little room has the muoli-lauded “south asjjeot,” 
which has the effect of making my fingers stick to the paper. 

‘ I forgot to name Lord Cowley, who is here, and makes a 
useful “go-between.” Meyer \_8kdlimiater, or Master of the 
Prince’s Stable] is in a state of supi’eme delight (dnnsm’stcvi 
Qloiiole), and yet dissatisfied that I will not put on the 
saddle-cloth, as here everything is so gorgeous. 

‘ Now 1 conclude for tlie present, as tlio Maire is waiting 
for me.’ 

‘ Uiilf-pnbt boveu p.m. 

‘ We liave only now got hack from the camp, after a very 
fatiguing ride ; the hills very steep, tlio roads detestable. 
We went to two separate camps, each consisting of an iu- 
fautry division of 8,000 mon. Lord Heaton had a fall from 
his horse, but did himself no mischief. I must make haste 
with dressing for dinner. Meanwhile the messenger leaves, 
so I must conclude.’ 

‘ hunlogno, 6bli Soptonibor : ton p.u. 

‘ Before I go to bed, I must wish you good-night upon 
paper, even though the wish may be rather late iu reaching 
your dear hands. I have to go out to-morrow morniug hy 
.six, so that thei’o will be liiUe time for writing. The Em- 
peror thaws more and more. This evening after dinner I 
withdrew with him to Ids sitting-room for half an hour be- 
fore rejoining his guests, in ordci’ that he might smoke his 
cigarette, in which occupation, to his amazement, I coidd 
not keep him company. He told me one of the deepest 
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impressions ever made irpon him was when, after having' {^’one 
from France to llio Janeiro and thence to tlie United St ates, 
and been recalled to Europe by the rumour of his mother’s 
serious illness, he arrived in London shortly after Kiiifr 
William’s death, and saw you at the age of eighteen going 
to open Parliament for the first time. 

‘ To-day Soliman Pasha has turned up, jovial as ever. Wc 
spoke of military caps : he remembered one in the Imperial 
army in 1813; one of the Generals said, G’Hnlt lefi 
bomiets ct la Mane Louise” “Ah, j'ahne 'miew qv'oih 
lea appelle a la Napoleon, vnoi” was his rejoinder, with a 
contemptuous shrug of the shoiddcis. The Empre^s’s bro- 
ther-in-law, the Duke of Alba, is here.’ 


‘ eth Soptoml)Pr : lialf-pnst i'x a m. 

‘ Good-morning I Though my bod was too short, the 
counterpane too heavy, the pillows of feathers and the heat 
frightful, T have slept pretty well, and am already booted 
and spurred. The heat in the dining-room yesterday was 
terrible. The weather seems fine to-day, but windy, f 
must be off. More this evening, should wu return before the 
messenger has to leave.’ 

‘ Qiin.rtor-p.iHt bix v ii. 

‘ 1 avail myself of the moment I have before dinner io tell 
you that we got back half an hour since, and that T fomid 
your letter of the 4th and 5th waiting mo hoin. My wannest 
thanks for it. Give Vicky also and Lenchen thanks for 1 heirs, 
. . . We made our way for three hours by post (quite afti'r 
the manner described by Albert Smith to the hamlet of 
Viserne, breakfasted there in a peasant’s cottage, had sonu* 

• In hia Ascent of Mont Blano, irlueli ho had givpn at Oahorne on tlio 
Prince’s hist hirlhdny (2Cth Angii/it), and hy which tiro words in tlio Prince’s 
Diary (sa/ir hmisch) show that ho, like the rest of the world, had boon jjtoivtly 
■'.mil' ’d 
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liino to wiiil. for our ridings horses, and ultimately rode to 
iho heights above St. Omor, where 20,000 men under 
General Garlot were posted, two infantry and one cavalry 
division (of Cuirassier regiments), — superb troops.® I am 
called to dress. 

‘ Iliilf-piisl niiio p.M. 

‘ The mossenger is on tlie point of returning. During the 
six liours (three hours going and three returning) whicli I 
passed in the, carriage with the Emperor alone, we discussed 
all the to])ics of homo and foreign i)olicy, material and 
personal, with the greatest frankness, and I can say nothing 
but good of what 1 heard. 

‘Ho has explained his relations <o Persigny in exchange 
for my communication as to oiu’s to Palmerston, and 1 have 
made him undersiand our position with reforonoe to his 
eottp <Ht(d. His wish is to see Spain and Portugal united. 
1 Jiave unfolded our reasons for a different view; wo have 
discussed lailitical economy, taxation and finance, reforma- 
tories, prisons, and transportation, constitul,ional government, 
lihc'rty and e<iua]ity, &c., all sticti/iidiim aiiem, &c. &c. 
More of this hereafter liy word of mouth. He was brought 
u]) in the German fashion at the Gymnasium in Augshurg, 
where ho jiassed the gv('utcr part of his childhood — recollec- 
tions which hav(! remained dear to him, and a training 
which lias developed a German turn of thought. As to all 
modern political history, so far as this is not Nai)oloonic, h(' 
is without information, so that he wants many of the mute- 
rials for accurate judgment. He has made a thorough 
study of military mutters, and is completely master of 
tliora. 

‘ 1 send two of tlio now gold five-franc pieces which the 

" ‘JTis Itoyal lliBluioss,' Lonl Cowloy writoa to Lord Cliirondon (6tli Sop- 
toinlu'r), ‘ is irnicli iidwirod liy the froiieh oflicers ; indeed his afiihility gains 
■ 11 * 
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Emperor gave me, one for yourself, and one for tlie iiurais- 
matical department of Lho cLildrcn’a musoum.’ 

‘Boulogne, 7tli HopU'mber, 18t51. 

‘ It is now ten. I have just returned from a stroll 
with the Emperor through Ins stables, whore the alliance is 
typified by the union of his horses and my own. To-night 
the Duke of Newcasfle received his despiitcho.s froJu Varna 
and Ilango. General Jones reports that it would be easy to 
bombard and even to take Helsingfors ; Najder }>oiir.s cold 
water upon the ]irojt>ct. Raglan continues to speak only 
indirectly of the Crimea. 

‘ The Emperor is to visit the yacht to-day. In the after- 
noon wo go to inspect the Division. Jly five this morning 
troops passed through the town for to-morrow's reviow. 1 
have liad a letter from Pedro, according to which lie is to go 
to Osborne, but bids me adieu: ask him not to leave till 
Saturday ovening, so that I may arrive in time to see him 
and Louis. 

‘J have this moment (two p.m.) received your letb'r of 
yesterday. Hearty thanks for it and all the Avords of lovo, 

. . . The Portuguese arc with you, as the ielegra])!: inti- 
mates, and I have sent you my reply. The revioAV to- 
morrow will not bo far from Calais, T’lio heat and dust put 
us to a severe trial, still I am well. The Emperor has hoeu 
greatly delighted at making Uncle Leopold’s uccpiaiutanco. 

• Iliilf-pft'.t ton p.M. 

‘ I wished to have sent yon some furlher noAvs, ])ut noAV 
there is no time to do so. It was eight o’clock before avo 
got back from the camp. I have just risen from dinuor, and 
the messenger must be off. I liave in general terms ex- 
pressed to the Emperor yotu- wish to see him in England, 
and also to make the Empress’s acciuainiancc. Ilis answer 
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was, lie hoped on the contrary to have an oppoiLunity of 
j'eceiviny yon in Paris. Noxi yeiu- the JjOiivrc would he com- 
pleted lor (lie Exliihition. I must leave tlie matter here, and 
unless lie says, “ I will come, wlioii eiiu tlio (iucen receive 
meV” I cannot tlx any d.ate. J^erliapa the iuc^uiiy may 
cinne to-moirow. T have talked to Jjord Cowley. lie will 
j>ladly come with him. At this moment ho])o runs high 
aliout Selmstojiol. I hear, alaa I hy the telegraph that the 
Portngueso will not grant me the twelve hours 1 ask, which 
is very shocking of them. 

‘ To-morrow inornhio we tnni out ahont six ; I must be 
up and stiiriug hy five. 

‘. . . This IS tlio last h-tter you will receive from me. 
'ro-morrow evening vi(‘ stai't, and not the uu'ssenger.' 

The Prince records in his Diary the same day, that ‘ upon 
the whol(‘ he was greatly pleased’ with the Emperor (im 
(hi'unoh nu'hi sujrimlm mil ihvi)\ and on his return to 
Osborne, lie wrote to renew in writing, ns the letter bore, 
the expression of his grntitudo for the kind reception given 
to him hy His Majesty at Boulogne. ‘The reiaeinbmuoe,’ 
ho added, ‘ of tins days 1 have just spent there, as well as of 
I lie trusUiil cordiality (in oonfumta cordialit6) with which 
you have honoured me, shall not he efl'acod from my 
memory. I found the Queen and our cliildren well, and she 
charges me with a thousand kind messages for your Majesty. 
Tlio King of Portugal was still in Cowes Koads, on hoard liis 
yacht, which had been kept back to complete her coaling — 
a piece of Portuguese backwardness to which I am indebted 
for the pleasure of souing him again for a few minutes.’ 
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Two clays after liis reiara from Boulogne llie Priucc cliclalod 
the following jMemoiandum to General Grey. lis valiii' as 
an authentic liihtorical (locumcnt cannot he overstiiled, iior 
in it lesfa vnluahle for the light which i(, Ihrows upon tlu' 
Prince’s character, by the remarkable contrasls between him- 
self and the Emperor of the French which were elieiteil in 
the unreserved discussiona which each scoma equally to have' 
courted: — 


‘ Mmnoraiid'mti on my Visit to Ihnloym, 

‘I think it will not be nnintcrc&tiug to note down some of 
the impresaiona wbicb I have gathered, and the purport of 
the conversations which have passed between the Emp('i’or 
and my.'.elf, during my si ay of four duy.s with him at Boulogm'. 
I saw a great deal of him dmiug that time, having Ijeen 
thrown entirely into his company, particularly during our 
drives to and from the different encairipmenls of tlio Iroopa. 
I cannot sufficiently acknowledge the openness and want of 
reserve with which lie broached all lac most important topics 
of the day, and hope 1 was as open and unreaervod in the 
expression of my own opinions. 

‘He appeared quiet and indolent from constitution, not 
easily excited, but gay and hnmorous when at his case. Jfis 
hrench is not without a little German accent; — the proiuiu- 
ciation of his German better than that of his English. Gn 
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tlic whole r ob&orvcd n, ^ood deal in his turn of mind, that is 
owing to his education at Angslmrg, where, as he told me, he 
was brouglit up at the Oymnusium. He recited a poem of 
Sehillor on tho advantages to man of peace and war, which 
seemed to have made a deep impression upon him, and ap- 
pears to me to be not without significance with reference to 
his life. 

‘ His (lourt and household are strictly kept, and in good 
order, moi'e English than Froiicli. The gentlemen compos- 
ing his e)iiimmg6 are not disi iuguished by birth, manner, or 
education. He lives on a very familiar footing with them, 
although timy seomed afraid of him. The tone was rather 
the ion ih r/cmi'inon, with a good deal of smoking; the 
Emperor smoking cigarettos, and not being able to under- 
stand my not joining him in i1« He is very chill)', complains 
of rlioumatism, and goes early to bed ; takes no pleasure in 
nuiHic, and is proud of lus horbomaiiship — in which, however, 
I coidd discover nothing remarkable. 

‘ Ilis general education appeared to me very deficient, 
even on subject-s whicii are of a first necessity to him — I 
mean tlio j)olitica! history of modern times, and political 
sciences generally. 1 fe was remarkably modest, however, in 
acknowledging these defects, and showed the greatest candour 
in not pretending to know what ho did not. All that refers to 
the Napoleonic Idstory he seems to have at his fingers’ ends; 
ho also app('ars to have thouglit much and deeply on politics ; 
yot more like an “ Araatem' Politician,” mixing many very 
sound and many very crude notions together, lie admires 
English institutions, and regrets the absence of an aristocracy 
in France ; hut might not be willing to allow such an aristo- 
cracy to control his own power, whilst he might wish to have 
tlie advantage of its control over the pure democracy. 

‘ Qovmi/ineiU. — He asked me a good deal about the inter- 
nal working of the English Government; whether the Queen 
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presided d son. conseil, ■whether she saw all the despalchos, 
&c. &c. I told him that the Queen piesidod in person at the 
T*rivy Council, which, however, passed without discussion 
only matters which had heen pre-arranged ; that the Cahiiiot 
met and discussed alone, but that the Queen was informed 
by the Prime Minister of the object of their meeting, and of 
the result of their deliberations. Ife said he did not allow 
his Ministers to meet or discuss matters together — that tlu'V 
tranbacted their business solely with him. Ih* rarely told 
the one what he had settled with the oilier. Ih' seemed as- 
tonished when I told him, that every Despatch went through 
the Queen’s hands, and was read by her, ns lu' only received 
extracts made from them, and indeed appeared to hav(‘ lilth* 
time or inclination generally to read. When I ohscu'ved to 
him, that the Queen would not be content without soeiug llu> 
whole of the diplomatic correspondence, ho roplii'd l.liat lie 
found a full compensation in having persons in his own eon- 
fidenoe at tlie different posts of importance, who reporii'd 
directly to liim. I could not but express my sense of tho 
danger of such an arrangement, to which no statesman — in 
England at least — would consent, and which enabled tlio 
Foreign Minister (if he chose to cheat his master) always 1 o 
plead to foreign countries his ignorance of what might have 
been done, or to throw the entire blame, in any diiliculty 
that might occur, upon these secret instructions. Tlie 
Emperor acknowledged all this, but pleaded necessity. 

‘ M, Drouyn de Lhuys. — He praised Droiiyn de IduiyH, 
only complaining of his haste. He liad tlio other day, for 
instance, caused annoyance at Vienna by having sent there 
literally the very expressions iu whicli the Emperor had in- 
structed him, and which were intended only as a guide to 
him. I observed that this could not have happened in 
England, where every diaft had to receive the Sovcr(''gn’s 
sanction in the shape in which it was <0 go. 
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‘ Lord Palmerston. — Tlio Emperor asked me what were 
the Queen’s ohjooLions to Ijord Palmerston? He had always 
l)Pon tres-hon po^ir hd. f replied I did not know what 
reason he could have for gratitude to Lord Palmerston; the 
only thing I knew was that he haiod the Orleans family, and 
quo ce.Ia ponrmit him elre pour quelque chose in what 
appeared hontfi pour lui. 

‘To satisfy tlie Emperor’s wish to know why, I had io refer 
to tho (piarrel hotwcon Lord Palmerston and Ifing Louis 
Philippe on the subject of iuteiwention in Spain in 1835, 
when the King sacrificed M. Thiers to break through the 
engagement for sucif an intervention, on tlie ground that in- 
tervention in the affairs of Spain had at all times brought 
ruin on Eranoe and the dynasty which nnd(>r<ook it — an 
axiom the truth of whicli he knew in 1835, and proved in 
1848 by aci-ing dianietrically against it. The Emperor 
seemed io know very litllo about that wliole contest, wliieli I 
had further to detail to him; but still he ooiieurred in tho 
truth of tho axiom. 

‘As to Lord Pjilmerston and the Queen’s objection to him, 
the story was easily told. Wlion he, the Emperor, had made 
his coup d’etat, which J called une affawe douteuse dont 
peramine ne po-uvait prMjolr les consiquencee, the Queen 
had enjoined the 8l.rictoat neutndity to her Government as to 
that event; tlie Oahinet liad met, and declared that it en- 
tirely concurred in the Queen’s view, and hud directed Lord 
Palmerston to prepare a draft explaining this to the French 
Govoruincnt, The draft did not come for many days ; and 
when it arrived, Lord Norman by, who took it to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs ‘ (whose name, oddly enough, neither the 
Emperor nor myself could remember), was met with the 
assurance, that, tho Government had rocoivod already Lord 
Palmoi’ston’s entire adhesion to and approbation of the 
‘ Mondioiir 'f 
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measure. The Queen asked for explanation from Lord .ToJin 
Eusscll, then Prime Minister, who, after havin^y liad to wait 
several days, received at last so rude an answer tliat lie had 
to send Lord Palmerston his dismissal. This rendered it im- 
possible for the Queen to have him ajjain for h'oreig;n Secretary. 
But the Queen and myself had long been at variance wiili 
Lord Palmerston as to the main principle of his foreign 
policy, which was even an exaggeration of that laid down in 
Mr. Canning’s colebraied speech in December 1820. The 
Emperor not being acciuainted with this important turning- 
point in our political history, I hiul to explain it to him, and 
to show that the object of it was to form a count orpoiso to 
the Holy Alliance of the Grovemmcnls on the Continent, by 
supporting the popular parties in every country, witli a view 
to establishing constitutions after the model of oiu’ own. 
This was a doctrine very like that of the Jacobin propa- 
ganda, and had produced the gi'eatest hatred of England all 
over the Continent. (This the Emperor lieiurtily assented 
to.) It produced, I said, the further inconvenience to 
England, that an English party was formed in every country, 
which, if worsted, brought defeat and discredit on the 
English Grovemment ; but, if sucoessfid, had to prove its in- 
dependence of England, by taking every measure (liat was 
hurtful to hor. Lord Palmerston, detested by the Conliuontal 
(lovernments, had boon the object of every species of malig- 
nity, attack, and intrigue on their part. This was known in 
England to the public, roused the national indignation in his 
favour, and gave him great popularity. The power which 
this popularity gave him he used in order to coerce his col- 
leagues and his Sovereign into anything he cliose to advocate. 
Any resistance was at once signalised as forming part of the 
grand Eiu’opean combinations against him. 

‘ OoutiA Walewshi . — ^Tho Emperor asked mo how Count 
Walewski was liked in England ? I told him, very well ; 
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perhaps the Emperor knew that he had not a great deal of 
tact (“None at all,” said the Emperor); but Lord Clarendon 
told me that, during the whole time he has had to do with 
him, he had never once told him a lie, which, in my opinion, 
covered a multitude of sins, as it was the first necessity for 
public business. 

‘ Lord Aberdeen . — The Emperor did not say much about 
Lord Clarendon, hut allowed me to perceive that his distrust 
and dislike of Lord Aberdeen were deeply rooted. 1 repre- 
sented the latter to hun as (Puyie prob He et d’un coeur d’or. 

‘ M. Persigny . — He spoke about M. Persigny and entered 
into their mutual history, and bewailed tliat since his 
marriage he was a totally altered person, and quite lost 
to liim. He had never had talent for administration, and in 
his extreme vivacity made a great many eueraios. Yet of 
the hundred projects which his fertile imagination con- 
tinually brought forth, even if the Emperor, as usually 
happened, disagreed with ninety-niuo of them, there was 
sure to be one valuable enough to adopt. It had been ne- 
cessary to take the vnt&i'ieur from him, but, since thou, be 
had refused to keep a seat in the Council, and had done the 
Emperor and the G-overnment the greatest harm by his un- 
measured language, which found its way to the press. The 
idea that he was sacrificed to a Sussian intrigue arose in his 
own brain. 

‘ J bogged to observe that, liowever unfounded the idea 
might have been, the Russian party had long before desig- 
nated him as a man to immolate. 

‘Public Mon — Pmance . — We conversed on the immo- 
rality of public men in France, particularly with regard to 
money transactions. The Emperor maintained that he could 
vouch for the integrity of the members of his Govorument. but 
not beyond, and this was one of his greatest difficulties. 
For instance, nothing had done him or his Government 

YOT.ITT. I 
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more harm than the attempt at the loan on the GrUdbb 
Mohilier. The transaction had been a very simplo and 
unobjectionable one when proposed to him. 'S\\& employ fs, 
however, immediately drove up the 500-franc sharps to 3,000, 
then sold and let the whole thing fall, which brought ruin 
on numbers of families. He was determined to do them in 
return, and had, without saying a word to anybody, ojioncd 
a general subscription of the people throngli the prefeets in 
every village. The effect hixd been marvellous. The whole 
loan was subscribed for in a day by tlie lowest classes, who 
were as much delighted at the nioiisure as the money-lenders 
and agioteuva were annoyed, and brought their money ani,l&- 
ment pour le donner d NapoUon. Ho would have to recur 
to this agniu probably next year. I told him we had Ijceii 
very much pleased with our financial operations. “ Voire 
6mpTU7it a (lone r&uaai ? ” the Emperor said. I evjdaiued 
to him that we had not borrowed a shilling, nor, as he then 
supposed, emitted paper, but hsid raised additional taxation 
sufficient to pay tlie expenses of the war, about fifleeu mil- 
lions for the year (37 5 millions of francs). He seemed i o hav(i 
been quite ignorant of this, and expressed great astoni.shinnnt. 
I then went ciu’sorily through Mr. Hladstone’s speech on 
the Budget, his critique on the henve)iA)07'n Minister Piit, 
and thought it useful to show the untruth of the two most 
prevailing impressions on the Continent : that our ilebt was 
so large we could not add to it, the fact being that it was 
fifteen millions less than in 1816 — the capital of tlio country 
being wortli four times ns much as it was at tliat tijuc ; ibc 
other, that England could never go to war, because tlus people 
would object to bear the burthens and sacrilicos necessary for 
it, which the present case, I hoped, sufficiently disproved. 

‘ This led us to a general discussion on finance and Vom- 
mercial policy— the Emperor leaning to indireci, i,axai,ion ; 
I condemning indirect taxation as a principle, but aoknow- 
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ledging its necessity as a sacrifice to the weakness of human 
nature, which cannot boar to see the money go direct from 
the pocket of the individual to the coffers of the State. I 
particularly condemned the ever-recurring attempts of the 
successive French G-overnments to control the price of bread. 
Ho declared this a necessity, as when bread was dear tlie 
people became ungovernable. Tlie town of Pai-is had had 
to sacrifice sixteen millions of francs last year for that object, 
which he hoped to get hack now after a plentiful harvest. 
I coidd not but express my doubts wlietber he would find it 
practicable to get back a shilling. As to the stability of tho 
Government, nothing ajtpeared to me so dangerous as to 
establish and acknowledge an immediate connection bctwc'cn 
it and the 2trice of bread. Ho admitted this, but rc2)i>ntcd 
that there was no help for it. 

‘ We talked over general principles of government, I 
maintaining that the destinies of nations were less controlled 
by armies and rulers than by the -idiilosophers of the day. I 
attributed the whole difficidty of the Government in Franco 
to the absurd doctrine of cqimlity as an nccompaniincut to 
liberty, which was in fact its negation, and to lioiisseau’s 
Contrat Social, which reprewmted man as originally free, 
and surrendering only a portion of his liberty to tho State, 
in return for which he obtained certain advantages. This 
doctrine made it a continued matter of calculation, whether 
the advantages were adeciuate to the sacrifices, and in dis- 
tress or difficulties of any kind the individual was prone to 
consider himself freed from his obligations to tho iState, 
whilst in reality man was originally i)i the most abject state 
of dependence, and obtained the condition for aciiiiiring 
any liberty only through the existence of the State, its law.s, 
and civilisation. Matters would not get bettor till some 
great mind arose and made a sounder philosophy poindar. 
Tho Emperor seemed struck, and agj'cod with the truth of 
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this; but objected that no writerb would for »a immenso 
lengtli of time find tlieir way to the people of ]<’ranco. Good 
writing bad no chance at all, for even tlie worst writing of 
the Bociabsth, who woi'ked upon the lowest pas^ons of the 
crowd, had in fact hardly penetrated the surface of society. 
He instanced as a proof his own election for the National 
Assembly at Metz, where the Sociali’it candidate, who had all 
tlie votes pledged to him, saw them given to himself, a 
stranger just arrived, merely on account of the name of 
Napoleon. This name was the only thing left which htill 
united the sentiments of the people. How little the jreojde 
followed even the history of their own limes was again 
illustrated to him on his way with the Empress to Biarritz, 
when, through a large portion of the sorrth of France, the 
people cried: “ Vive Mai-ie-Lovise!" lie had also hoard on 
a former journey cries of “ Enfn voila le vimx revmn ! ” 

‘ The Army . — The army seems a great ohjoct of tho 
Emperor’s solicitude. He acknowledged that the war had 
fottnd him impow'vu. He had to refurmish almost his 
whole material, but was going on satisfactorily, and woirhl 
be qnite ready next year. He intended tire camps to be, 
maintained diu-ing tire whole winter, pour ayuerrir Ira 
troupes. lie Lad placed his whole artillery orr a uniform 
system — twelve-pounders, which he was very proud of, as 
well as of the new carbine, his own mvention, and a rock(>t. of 
very lai'ge calibre, which has carried up to 6,000 metres, and 
from which he expects great results. He had likewise had ex- 
periments carried on as to the power of reHistance of wrought- 
iron, which proved that, at a given angle, a small tliicknoss, 
like two inchas, would resist any shot— lire shot splittiug. 
Ho thought an application of this to floating batterios to be 
the way for taking Cronstadt without any loss. The project 
has been communicated to the English Admiralty for corr- 
sidcration. He is evidently anxious to become a good 
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general, and Las much studied the wars of Lis uncle. In 
tLe command of Lis troops lie appeared inexperienced, 
though calm and self-possessed, and very modest and in- 
genuous as to what he Lad yet to learn; but decidedly 
allowing talent for it. 

‘ The troops were young, but both men and horses much 
stronger and finer than used to be the case with the French 
army. 

■ The Emperor was almost the only person amongst the 
French at Boulogne who had any hope of the success of tlie 
expedition against Sebastopol, and the astonishment was 
great that our whole party of English officers were so 
sanguine about it. The Emperor strongly condemned St. 
Arnaud’s march into the Dobrudja, which had been positively 
forbidden. Before we left Boulogne, accounts arrived from 
Varna announcing the decision to go to tho Crimea, St. 
Arnaud writing, in true FVenoh style, of himself, “ Ja suia 
plain da conjianoe at plain d'ardaur.” 

‘ The Emperor expects Austria to join us more actively, 
and spoke without bitterness of the King of Prussia, whose 
hesitation he could well understand. He expressed himself 
very kindly about my brother, whose patriotism as a Crerman 
he admired. This led us to the field of German Pulitica, 
on which I saw that he had the common dread of all Frencli- 
men, that Germany would become formidable if too strongly 
united, and fancied that, with Prussia and Austria constituted 
separately, the rest of the German States might unite in a 
closer body. I explained to him that this plan was called that 
of the “ Trias,” was advocated by Bavaida for selfish purposes, 
but was based upon an entire want of knowledge of tho real 
conditions of Germany, as, whilst Austria might be severed 
from tbe rest, Prussia could not be torn out of the system 
without destroying it in all its parts, and what remained, if 
this were done, could not preserve any moral or physical 
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eoljesion. Hanover, MeeklenLnrg, Oldenbiu’g, &c., for in- 
stance, were lying within Prussia, Protestant, and liad almost 
no common interest with the Catholic south, 

‘ The Emperor was much pleased with the visit of the King 
of thi' Belgians, hut I could perceive that he had not lost his 
dread of him. The Duke of Bnihant [the present King of tlie 
Belgians] struck him for his fmiesae at that early ago ; lui 
(iV'Ut dit dea chuaea si /inea, il avalt ela toid ittonnf" He 
much blamed tlie conduct of the Belgian Government, Avliich 
had made a constitutional ])oint of the King’s not visiting the 
Empi'ror,® ivhich he cliaracterised as an unwarranted inter- 
ferenc(i with the King’s freedom of action. I maintainisl 
that they had constitutionally a right to bo lieard in matters 
where the personal act of the Sovereign might inHiicnce the 
political position of the country, hut that they had U’ha- 
mal ohoiai Uur cne. 

‘ Spam and Portugal. — The King of Portugal had, the 
Emperor said, tout ct, fait gagne son catur. He is anxious for 
fhe union of Spain and Portugal under the King. On my 
saying, “ qua notia na vo^diona eda du tout,” he said, “ Yes, 
je lo aaia bien ; Lord Clarendon tden veut rien entendre, maia 
je ne diaespere pm de le oonvaincfre.” I replied that it was 
contrary to the traditions of English policy — that I could not 
believe for a moment in its happy realisation. The tipaniards 
despised the Portuguese, and the Portuguese hated them in 
return. Should S^raiu become a province of Portugul, or 
Portugal of Spain ? The Emperor called the mutual aver- 
sion exaggerated, and thought it quite fbasible to tell the 
Portuguese, donne VEspagne, et tmx Espagnola,je 

voua donne le Porkegal" I maintained, on the contrary, 
that an &clair<AsaemenL on that point would soon ho asked foi’, 
and lead to immediate quarrel. Whei-e should the capital 

’ Tho Ministry had rosignod shortly hoforo, in oonso^nonco of tho King ivu- 
aoimring his intention to visit Louis fiapoloon at lloulogne. 
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be ? As long as Madi'id remained the capital, there was no 
hope of power for Spain, and certainty of increased poverty 
to Portugal. If Lisbon was chosen, it would soon make the 
kingdom very strong; both the dynasty and the capibal, 
however, being chosen out of Spain, the whole centre of 
gravity was removed from it, which that proird nation would 
not put up with. If the attempt were made and failed, its 
failure would certainly bring ruin upon the poor King’s 
dynasty in Portugal also. 

'• Italy and PuUmd . — The Emperor said, the last evening, 
he had only two other political wislies, the one to see 
Lombardy free from tlie mal-administration of Austria, the 
other to see Poland restored. He wanted to know my views 
on both these subjects. As to the first, 1 declared that 
nobody wished it more than myself for Austria’s own sake ; 
but there were two things we must remember, that Austria 
can never consent to the one : — the establishment of the prin- 
ciple that separate nationalities gave a riglit to indepen- 
dence, which would he tlie death-warraut of tlie w'bole 
monarcliy ; the other, her military frontier. She could not 
give up the line of the Mincio, and the campaigns of 1805 
and 1809 prove tliat, if the passes of the Tyrol were turned, 
thei'e is no military position except in the rear of Vieuna. 
The Emperor objected that this still left a large portion of 
Italy in ibo hands of Austria. I defied him to trace auothoi’ 
tenable boundary on the map. Ho replied, iJiat if military 
frontiers were an essential iwint for the existence of States, 
France also had claim to one. My answer was, that Franco 
had the best military frontier, her fijinks covered by iiouti'al 
Switzerland and neutral Belgium. He denied that neu- 
trality was a real protection, as it was rarely inaintndncd in 
time of war. As to Italy, he would bo glad if even the 
Milanese only could be freed. I told him Austria herself had, 
in 1848, offered to give it up in whatever form England 
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pleased, provided she would obtain a peace for her in return. 
Lord Palmerston had refused to entertain anything of the 
kind, insisting upon Austria giving up the whole of lier 
Italian kingdom. Tlie Emperor had never heard of this 
before, but called it a capital blunder of policy. 

‘ I asked him, when he spoke of Poland, what he meant hy 
it ? To go back to the first, or second, or third partition P Ife 
answered, he would be coulent with ever so small a miclons, 
and perfectly ho with the Grand I)uchy of Warsaw. lie 
thought Galicia well governed, and tlio retention of boih 
Austrian and Prussian Poland by these Powers as aii 
essential feature in the scheme. He thought nothing would 
be so popular in France, England, and Germany. 1 agreed 
as to the two first, and particularly England, but ex- 
pressed my doubt as to Germany. Ho maintained, lie hud 
been in Germany during the passing through of the I’oles 
who fled their country after their revolution, and nothing 
could have exceeded the enthusiaBm and national feeling for 
them. I could corroborate him os to the enthusiasm, hut 
denied any nnlioml feeling. It wiis rather compoHcd of 
hatred to Eussian tyranny and geuernl compassion for suf- 
fering patriots. Without the concurrence of Austria and 
Prussia there could be no hope for Poland. 

‘We had still one other discussion— on the Sehlomif/~ Hol- 
stein gttestiou,— about which he confessed to the same igno- 
rance which is common mth English statesmen, and for the 
same reason, viz. the complication of the (luestion, and the 
intolerably prolix and prosy manner in which the German 
publicists argued it. He was glad to receive from mo a 
general condensed history of the whole transaction, and 
sti-uck when I told him, that both he and bis (iovornment, 
as well as the English, had been made the mere tool of 
Eussia on that question. . . . 

‘ Upon the whole, the impression wldoh my stay at Bou- 
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logne left upon me is, that natumlly the Emperor would 
neither in home nor in foreign politics take any violent 
steps ; but that he appears in distress for means of govern-^ 
ing, and obliged to look about for them from day to day. 
Having deprived the people of every active participation in 
the government, and having reduced them to mere passive 
spectators, he is bound to keep up the “ spectacle,” and, as at 
fireworks, whenever a pause takes place between the different 
displays, the public immediately grows impatient, and forgets 
what it has just applauded, and that new preparations require 
time. Still he appears to be the only man who has any 
hold on France, relying on the “nom de NcvpoUon” which 
is the last thing left to a Frenchman’s faith. He said to 
the Duke of Newcastle : “ Former Governments tried to 
reign hy the support of perhaps one million of the educated 
classes. I have tried to lay hold of the other hventy-nine." 

‘ He is decidedly benevolent and anxious for the good of 
his people, hut has, like all rulers before him, a bad opinion 
of their political capacity. He will be exposed to one danger 
in his attempt at governing solely by himself, which has 
befallen .almost every absolute monarch — tluit he will be 
crushed under the weight of a mass of uniinporUuit details 
of business, whilst the veal direction of affairs may bo filched 
from him by his irre.sponsible Ministers. 

‘ On oiu’ drive to St, Omor, he was stopped by three couriers, 
who brought him different packets of despatches, which, 
after having read, he very kindly handed over to me for 
perusal. They were all police reports of different suspected 
persons, amongst them an analysis of Jjcon Fauchor’s last 
article in the Revue dea Dexix Mondea, which the writer 
wound up with the remark: “Xe rcate n'eal qu'une re- 
petition de Ven'eur populaire tant de foie repetSe, que lea 
finances d’un gouvemement itbaolu nepmvent paa Hre en 
oreb'e,” I could not but contrast the personal interest iaJ 
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such reports, and in his socret correspondence with private 
agents, with the indolence wlucli prevents the atlentivo 
perusal of public documents, or even of the newspapers. 
His attachment to the Empress appears to bo groat. In 
the rank and position to which she has been elevated, she 
finds many enemies, and both long for a place of retirement 
in the South of France where they can live iu privai'y^, and 
which Biarritz might become. 

‘The Emperor’s beat chance is the English alluince, whicli 
not only gives steadiness to his foreign policy, Inil, by })re- 
disposing in his favour the Euglisli pr('aa, protects him from 
the only cliannel tlirough which puldic o]iinLon in France, 
if liostilo to him, could find venl. I told him that we slioiihl 
he glad to see him iu England, and that tlio (iuecu would 
be delighted to make ao(iuiuntonce with thc‘ Empress, lie 
gave no direct answer, but the expression of his hope that 
we would come in return to Paris for the Exhibilion next 
year, when the Louvre would he finished.’ 

What, on the other hand, was the impression produced by 
the Prince upon tho Emperor? One of admiration from tho 
first. ‘ The Emperor told me last night aftor the Pniico 
had retired,’ Lord Cowley writes (iJth September) to Lord 
Clarendon, ‘ that he was more pleased than ho could say with 
all that he liad heard from his Royal irighnesb ; that (hero 
was nothing so trying as making acipiaintauco, as it were, iu 
public, but that the Prince liad made it easy to him. . . I 
have endeavoured to ascertain what the Emperor says to 
others, and I can assure you that it is even more satisfactory 
than what he says to me.’ 

The combination in the Prince of courtesy, knowledge, 
sagacity, and fearless moral courage, seems to have oxercisod 
an irresistible charm upon the Emperor, and the warmth of 
this feeling is visible in the letter which he entrusted to the 
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Prince to deliver to the Queen. ‘ The presence,’ it bore, 
‘ of Your Majesty’s estimable Consort in the midst of a 
French camp is a fact of tiie utmost political significance, 
since it demonstrates the intimate union of the two countries. 
But to-day I prefer not to dwell on the political aspect of 
this visit, but to tell you in all sincerity how happy it has 
made me to be for several days in the society of a Prince so 
accomplished, — a man endowed with qualities so seductive 
and witli knowledge so profoimd. He may feel assured that 
he carries with him my sentiments of high esteem and 
friendship. But the more I have been enabled to appreciate 
Prince Albert, the more it behoves me to be touched by the 
kindness of Your Majesty in agreeing on my account to pai’t 
with him for several days.’ 

Soon after Count Walcwski’s return to London he told 
Lord Clarendon, ‘ that the Emperor had spoken with enthu- 
siasm of the Prince, saying that in all his experience he had 
never mot with a person possessing such various and profound 
knowledge, or who communicated it with the same frankness. 
His Majesty added, that he had never learned so much in a 
short time, and was grateful.* 

M. Walewski went more fuUy into the subject a few weeks 
afterwards with the Belgian ambassador, M. Van de Woyer, 
in a conversation of which the following record was preserved 
in a letter of M. Van de "Weyer’s at the time to the present 
King of the Belgians : — 

‘In my conversation with Count Walewski, wo touched on 
oorlain points, which ii was understood I was not to refer to in my 
official correspondence. 

‘ “ Great events,” ho said to me, “ have taken place since wo last 
mot, and certainly not the least of these is the mooting of Prince 
Albert and the Bmjicror. I have not forgotten tho opinion yon 
have on sovnral occasions oxpi-ossoA to mo in speaking of tho 
Pi'ince, So that 1 am not speaking to ono who has altered his 
views (un coiivorti)." The Prince,” I said, interrupting him, “ is 
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in my eyes one of tliehigliostintelligoncesofourtime (icne def in- 
telligences lespliis su/pericures de V&potiue)." “ These,” bo rejoined, 
“ are precisely, identically, the Emperor’s words ; had yon hoard 
him, yon could not haTe expressed yourself in terms more nearly 
resembling bis.” “ And,” I added, “ wliat completes the cxcellcnoo 
of Prince Albert as a man, and as a politician, is that his heart 
and the straightforwardness of his chiiraotor arc on a level witli 
his intelligence.” “ The Emperor,” replied M. Walewski, “ has 
been struck beyond measnra with the depth and iho jnstice of 
his views, and at my last audierico the first words which ho 
addressed to me were those : ‘ Siioex-mins, Walewski, giicfai ini 
ijfiind reproake d voiis faire ( G'ost tjuc votis no m'livec po 
honrent parlo du Pi inco Albert, quo vans no in' awe pas tmeh mis 
d I'aoaiLco en mesure de I'nppeoeier, ct do ermnniiro hint le pouts 
qii'oid ses coimils en AngleUire, toute I'injlueiico qn'il // eswe.’ 
I explained to the Emperor, how few opportunities diidomatisls 
had at the Court of St. James’s of becoming well accpiiiiutcd with 
Prince Albert, whose extreme reserve, moreover, made any attempt 
to do so very ditfioult. Since our alliauco, frequent communi- 
cations have given me the means of forming a judgment; and I 
share in all points the fooling of the Emperor.” 

‘ “ Daring a carriage dx'ive of six hours wo had an opportunity,” 
added the Emperor, in speaking to Walewski, “ of getting to the 
closest quarters, and of thoroughly discussing all the groat 
questions. Prince Albert spoke to me with a friinkness, a 
sincerity, an abandon, which produced a deep improssioji upon mo. 
We even touched upon very delicate points, among others, tho 
kind of prejxxdice, of personal repugnance, which existed towards 
me at tho English Court. Tho Px’iuoo’s answers wore most satis- 
factory in every point of view. The very slowness with which ho 
has to express himself in Eronch is tho result, not of an exces- 
sive prudence, but of tlio desiro to leave nothing obscure or vague,” 
“You may judge by these words,” added M. Walewski, “how 
much the Emperor appreciai es the Prince, and what oonfidonccho 
has in him. Do yon know what was Jjlie impression on his side 
Avhich tho Prince brought back withhimlrora Boulogne ? ’’ “ Away 
from official duty as I have been for the last six weeks,” I replied, 
“ I am completely in the dark as to what the world is saying on 
this subject, but I oan n. yinori form an opinion for myself of what 
his impression was. The Piince, with his philosopliical head and 
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Ills gift of political insight, could not fail to comprehend and to 
rate at its true value the Emperor’s calm, reflective, and positive 
mind.” ’ 

We shall have occasion hereafter to show that the better 
the Emperor of the French knew the Prince, the higher was 
liis admiration for the qualities which he had recognised in 
him from the first. Writing on the 15tli of August, 1857, 
to tlie Queen, after a short visit to Osborne, he spoke his 
conviction in a few words, which contain just such a pane- 
gyric as probably the Prince would most have coveted — 
‘ Lorsqu^on n su appreoiev lea co'iviiaissctncea varUea et le 
jugenient 6leve du Pnnoe, on. revieni d'lmprt'a de hi/i qjtus 
inatmit et qjlna apte d faire le bien.’ Yes, this was the 
Prince’s best encomium, — that it made all who came under 
his influence ‘ qdua apiea dfaire le bleu,' 
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On the 16th of Septemher the Comi roaohecl Jhilinoml. Tlio 
new liouae there had been roofed in, and the Princo was 
well satisfied with the general effect of the building. The 
same day (idinga were received by the Queen of the sailing of 
the Allied forces for the Crimea upon the 7lh. Hiiice iho 
Spanish Armada sailed from Lisbon in 1688, no sucli fleet 
had covered the seas as that which had been mustoroil nt 
Yarua for this expedition ; and, carrying as it did tho ilower 
of both the English and French aitnies on an enterprise sur- 
rounded with more than usiuil uncertainty, the anxiety may 
be imagined, with which further intelligeuco was looked for 
by the Queeu and Prince. It came earlier than was exp(‘clod. 
On the 21st a telegram from the Duke of Newcastle, doted 
at nine o’clock the previous evening, announced that 2.0,000 
English, 25,000 French, and 8,000 Turks, had landed safely 
at Eupatoria, ‘without meeling with any rcaistaucc,’ and 
that they had at once begun to march on Sebastopol.' 

Whilst all were flushed with this intelligenco, Harou 
Stookraar arrived, the most welcome of guests, looking, the 
Prince notes, ‘very well and cheerful.’ Sir Hoorgo drey, 
who had accompanied the Queen to Balmoral as lllinister in 
attendance, was laid up at Abergeldie from the effect of siu 

‘ Tho Duke received his informaliou from the editor of the Moi'nmri 
CVironMc, who had coinniunicntod a to'ogram from a jiriviito coiTOdiioiidcnt. 
Tho place of landing, it will ho remeraburod, was at ‘ Old Pori,’ some diwaiico 
from Eupatoria, 
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accident; and Her Majesty was looking eagerly for the 
arrival of Lord Aberdeen, who had been ill, and, as Sir James 
Graham wrote, needed ‘ a change of scene, and some Nortli- 
country air to raise his spirits and restore his drooping 
energy.’ It was apparent that tlie severe strain of the last 
eighteen months had told so seriously upon his health, that, 
unless intermitted, it might become dangerous. On the 17th 
the Prince had written to him : — 

‘ We hope very much that you will not delay your journey 
to Scotland too long, for ourselves, and on your own account. 
The news from Sebastopol cannot come so fast as one fancies, 
and for any decision to he taken with respect to what may 
take place, that may be done from here as well as from 
London. There remains then the only argumenl for your 
staying, that you would be abused for coming away. Tliis 
is very likely, as abusing you is a large portion of the trade 
of the political public; hut they will lake any other ground, 
perhaps the very fact of your staying, in order to misrepresent 
the motive for it. As there is nothing real in it, however, it 
can do no liarm. . . . London is really very unwholesome, 
and the mountain air will much refresh you.’ 

On the ‘22nd the Queen repealed, under her own hand, 
with increased urgency, her wish that Lord Aberdeen should 
seek the refreshment of his native air ; — 

‘ The good uows of the landing of the troops in the Crimea 
will have given Lord Aberdeeu sincere pleasure. The Queen 
must now voiy strongly urge upon Lord Aberdeen the 
necessity for his health of his coming at once to Scotland. 
The siege of Sebastopol may be long — and it is when Sebas- 
topol is once taken, that the diflBculties respecting what is 
to be done with it will arise— and then Lord Aberdeen’s 
presence will be necessary in town. Besides, a week of our 
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short three weeks’ stay has already elapsed, and, if Lord 
Aberdeen delays longer, the reason for being near to tlie 
Queen (which he would be at Haddo) would no longer exist. 
The Queen must therefore almost insist on his coining 
speedily north, where he will in a short time take in a stock 
of health, which will carry him well tlirough the next winter 
and session. . . . Lord Aberdeen knows that his health is not 
his o\vn alone, hut that she and the country Lave as much 
interest in it as ho and his own family have.’ 

Eeluclantly quitting his post at head-quarters in cora- 
plianoe mth these representations, JjOid Aberdeen ramc to 
Balmoral, where he arrived on the 27th, ‘ mucli fagged and 
depressed.’ Ho remained, improving visibly during his brief 
stay, till the 30th, when he went to his own seat of I laddo 
in another part of Aberdeenshire. Scarcely had he done so, 
when a telegram from Lord Clarendon to the Queen an- 
nounced, on the authority of Lord Stratford de Redcliffc, tlie 
successful issue of the attack of the Allied armies upon the 
Russian position at the Alma on the 20th of September. 
The same day brought another telegram, based on a report 
from Bucharest, that Sebastopol had fallen after an attack 
by sea and land. Had any due estimate been formed of tlio 
magnitude of the task which the Allied forces had set them- 
selves, this second report could never have been treated as 
otherwise than most improbable. Yet in writing to tho 
Queen (30th September), the Duke of Newcastle says : ‘ Con- 
firmation of this blessed news will probably be rocoivod in 
the course of a few hours ; ’ and even Lord Aberdeen, little apt 
as he was to be sanguine, admitted that he had brought 
himself to believe tho report, notwithstanding ‘ the absurdities 
and exaggerations of the account.’ In a letter to the Queen 
(1st October), after mentioning that the account of tho victory 
on the Alma ‘ must be correct,’ he expresses his opinion tliat 
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the other report ‘ may possibly he so too. At all events, we 
may fairly hope that the fall of Sebastopol cannot long be 
delayed.’ A few days’ reflection modified this hopefulness of 
view, and on the sixteenth he again writes to the Queen : ‘ If 
the garrison of Sebastopol remains entire, a first blow only 
has been struck, which still leaves much to be done, and 
gives rise to great anxiety.’ And in the same letter he refers 
to his personal remembrance of the fact, ‘ that at the time of 
the battle of Austerlitz the country was in ecstasy for three 
or four days at the report of a great victoi 7 obtained over 
the French, the truth of which was so fatally contradicted.’ ® 

Meanwhile, what was to be done with Sebastopol, if 
taken, was a question which had engaged the attention of 
the Ministry ever since the attack upon it had been finally 
resolved on. Lord Aberdeen was of opinion that it should 
bo completely destroyed, as otherwise it might become a 
cause of quarrel. Lord John Eussell was only for razing the 
seaward defences. They both concurred in thinking that the 
Crimea, if taken, should not be given to the Turks — an opinion 
in which they were strongly supported by Lord Stratford de 
Eedcliffe, who, as Lord Aberdeen says in writing (15th Sept.) 
to Lord Clarendon, ‘ has moro than once deprecated the idea 
of any increase of toiritory in that quarter, lie knows them 
too well.’ The very opposite of these views, however, was at 
this time, and for some time afterwards, hold by Lord Palmers- 
ton, his idea being that Sebastopol should not be destroyed, 

‘ It if! due to Lord Claronduii to say that lie did not, bIuh’o tita j(cnor.tl 
belief. In writing to the Qni'on (Jet Ootobor), ‘ to oongretuluto Her Majoaty 
■upon the victory with which Her Mnjcsty’a arms biivo been crowned in the 
flvat oncountor with the oiiomy,’ he adds, with roleronoc to tlio report of Uio 
fall of Sebastopol, ' The Butilana cannot havo oxporioiiceil great lose in their 
anpctior position ; and if 30,000 or d0,000 effoctod a eafo roticnt to Hehaetopol, 
it is hiirdly credible that they should havo Burrcndcrcd the phico in two days.’ 
By the dih of October it wae known in Bnglnud tliat tho rumour wuB pure 
fiction, resting on no better authority than tho statement of a Tahir, whoso 
very existence was more than doubtful. 
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atid that the Crimea should be added to the Turkish empire. 
Now that the fall of the great stronghold seemed to be 
imminent. Lord Aberdeen informed the Queen tliat he 
adhered to his first proposition for tlie immediate and entire 
destruction of the works. 

‘ Ho did not see,’ lie added, ' the advantage of doing tlio thing 
by halves ; while the deatruotion of the soa doi’oncoH only might 
give rise to erroneous impressions, and would be of an oijuivoeal 
ohaiaotor. The fall of Sebastopol would be, in fact, the uonqiiost 
of the Crimea, and the Allies might winter there with ])orf(>ct 
security, as by occupying the linos of Perekop, any access to Dio 
Crimea would effectually bo prevented by land. Lord Aliordeon 
also thinks that with a view to peace, and tho rcslil.ni.iou of (ho 
Crimea to Hussia, it would bo more easy for the Iflinperor to 
accept the dostruotion of tho forlifications when acooinplisliod, 
than to agree to any stipulation having such an object. . . . Tlio 
groat objection to leaving tho matter undecided aiiiiears to he (ho 
possibility of diffcrouoes horooftor botwoon Praneo and I'lngland 
upon the subject. Tho Turks, too, might porhaps desire to have 
a Voice in the matter, and might booomo troublosomo.’ 

In acknowledging this leL(,ornoxt day, tho Qu(>ou rooorcled 
her entire agreement ‘ in the statesmanlike viows ’ expri'ssod 
in it. Long before a decision had to he take.n, oveuLs had 
settled the question very conclusively. For the time, liow- 
evor, the divergence of opinion on the subjeed, in (ho Cabinet 
added to the home troubles of its chief. Those were noithor 
few nor slight. Lord John Eussell was again urging tho im- 
possibility of going on with a Parliament whioli had shown 
itself so intractable, and complaining wiih othors of want of 
vigour in the conduct of tho war. The hopes of immens(i 
achievements in the Baltic had been disappointed. Wliai, 
was it, that the Eussian fieot liad been kept in durance, if it 
was still safe ? What that Bomarsund had been taken, if 
Sweaborg and Cronstadt still firowned defiance to our shiiis ? 
The fiery ardour of Sir Charles Napier, from which so miioh 
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had been expected, had cooled, as many thought, without 
sufficient cause, and he was now engaged in a hostile contro- 
versy with the First Lord of the Admiralty, that contrasted 
unpleasantly with the same oflScial’s recent panegyric of the 
hero of Acre at the Eeform Club dinner. In this corre- 
spondence each tried to throw upon the other the hlamo 
with which the public, as both had begun to feel, intended to 
avenge its disappointment for the failure of the extravagant 
expectations which had been raised.® Groat dissatisfaction 
was also finding a voice in the journals — an echo of what was 
felt in the Black Sea fleet itself, — at the want of energy and 
spirit, which, but for the presence of these qualities in Sir 
Edmund Lyons in an unusual degree, might have made our 
operations there even more abortive. Demands arose within 
the Cabinet for the recall of Admiral Dundas — a step wliich, 
at such a critical moment, woidd certainly not have enhanced 
our prestige before our enemies or the world. Lord Eaglau 
also was vehemently assailed, with how much consistency 
may be judged from the fact, that the same member of the 

“ Sir Cliarloi Napior, spoakiug at a dinner at tlvo MniiMoii Ilnnso in Frlj- 
I'unry ISjfl, made a voheraunt attack upon Sir Janies Grnhani, -wliicli hs mmn'i 
np Tvii li those words — ' I htito i( to tlie puhlio, .and I wish llinn to know, that , 
liad I followed the advioo of Sir J. fiivdiam, I should most inovitahly have left 
the British fleet behind mo in the BnUic.’ This ho undertook to prove before 
nil iho world — n pledge wliich ho w.is never alloweil, nnd would prohahly lm\o 
found it hard to redeem. The attack was made in terms so unsooinly that the 
Government wore asked in the IIohso of Commons a few nights aflervanis 
{16th Fobruaiy', if they intended to take piocncdings against the roliollioiis 
Admir.il. * Ho has proelaimeu himself a hero,' was Sir Janies Grah.'im's 
answer ; ‘hut it is not my intention to allow the gallant offleor to dub himsatf 
a nuu’tyr as well us a hero ; anil thercfliro it is nut my intention to advise tlm 
Crown to lake any further notioo of the iiiattor.’ Eeplying to a tnnnt about 
his speech at the Boform Glnb, Sir James Graham remarked, on the same oce.i- 
sion, ' 1 underwent duo eorroutiou in this ilnnso on the snb jcul of that spcecli ; 
eineo that correction wns made, I hope J bavo improved in prudence.’ Thu 
honour of Grand Cross of the Batli wna oifurod a few months afterwards to 
Sir Ohnrlos Napier , but ho declined it, stating in a letter to the Prineo (6th 
July, 1866) as his reason for doing so, that having demanded acourt-martial from 
the Admiralty to investigate his conduct, and this having been rofusod, ‘he did 
not feel ho could accept an honour till his character was cleared.’ 

w 1 
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(iovei'nmont, who had been urgent for his trial hy a Court 
of Inquiry, became equally urgent a week afterwards, when 
news of the victory of the Alma reached England, tliat he 
sliould at once receive the honour of the Garter. 

JMcanwhilo every day brought fresli tidings of the events 
of that memorable fight, wlieu, in a few hours, the Russian 
armj was driven from a commanding position, wliich Prince 
Meuhcbikoff had pledged himself to tlie Czar to hold against 
Ihe invaders for three weeks. On the 8tli Lord JRurglu'rsh 
arrived in Loudon, beiiring dospatclies from Lord Raglan with 
the details of the battle. His report as to the Commander-iu- 
chief, siiid the Duke of Newcastle, writing to the Queen the 
fiame day, was ‘ that never for a moment did Lord Raglan 
('vineo any greater excitement or concern than ho shows on 
ordinary occasions. Never since the days of the Groat Duke 
has any ai-my folt such oonfidenco in and lovo for its leadc'r, 
and never probably did any general acquire such influenco 
over the Allies, with whom he was acting.’ To the smno 
effect was the report, the day after ihc battle, of Rrigadior 
General Hugh Rose (now Lord Strathnairn) to the Duke of 
Newcastle. ‘ As my duty,’ ho wrote, ‘ is to report to your lord- 
ship facts, I certainly ought not io omit an impoiiant one, 
which ensured the success of the day. I speak of the perfect 
calmness of Lord Raglan under heavy fire, and his deter- 
mination to carry the most difficult position in his front, 
a feat in arms which has excited the universal admiration 
of the French army.’ 

What Lord Raglan himself had to report of the conduct of 
iho troops was all that could he wished. Wasted for two 
months previously by the scourge of cliolora which ' pursued 
them to the very battle-field,’ ‘ exposed since they had landed 
in the Crimea to the extremes of wet, cold, and heat,’ ‘ in 
the ardonr of the attack Giey forgot all they had endured, 
and displayed that high courage for which the British soldier 
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is ever distinguished ; and under the heaviest fire they main- 
tained the same determination to conquer as tliey had ex- 
hibited before they went into action.’ But the feelings of 
triumph, with which a victory so brilliant was hailed within 
the Palace, were dashed with sadness at the thought of the 
price at which it had been bought. Accordingly we find the 
Queen writing to Lord Clarendon (10th October), that 
she ‘fully enters into the feelings of exultation and joy at 
the glorious victory of the Alma, but this is somewliat 
damped by tlie sad loss wo have sustained, and the tlumght 
of the many bereaved families of all classes, who arc in 
mourning for those most dear to them.’ 

How eagerly the Prineo studied every detail of what was 
passing in the Crimea during these eventful days, is shown by 
the care with which he accumulated whatever documents 
could bring most vividly into view every incident of impor- 
tance. Among these, not the least interesting are Icders 
from officers, written from their bivouacs, while the fever of 
the battle was still hot within their veins, and tlie bloody traces 
of the ooniliot were still before their eyes. To read such 
letters, with their records of daring and death, of privations 
uncomplainingly boj'iie, and of manly gratitude for lifij and 
limb unhurt, stirs the heart strangely even after a long hi])se 
of years. How must they have moved those who, like the 
Queen and Prince, were watching so intently every move- 
ment of the tremendous drama which had now begun I Tn 
all these letters the conduct of the troops — troops fm- tin* 
most part now to active service — is highly spoken of. 'i'hus, 
for example, in one that is enriched by an admirable drawing 
of the ground over which the battle was fought, this 
passiige occurs : ‘ The bebavioiu’ of the men has been beyond 
all praise, and I am confident, that having stood such a 
pounding as they did, their fiiture success in any ’posnibln 
undertaking need not he doubted.’ 
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The Prince was proud — lie liiitl good reason to l)e so — of 
the doings of his own regiment (1st (rrenadior Guards), and 
he wrote to its coinmanding oflScer, Colonel Grosi'enor Hood, 
as follows : — 

‘ My dear Colonel Hood — cannot resist writing you a 
lino to express my admiration of the manner in whicli the 
hatiulion of iny regiment under your command bore itself 
in that desperate tiglit at the Alma, and my pleasure and 
satisfaction at tiie fact, that upon the \vhole it sulTered loss 
in the action than tlie, other battiilions of our noble Hrigade 
of Guards. I feel sure, that a good deal of tliis, as well as 
of the shock you were able to give the enemy, was owing to 
tlifi judicious mannei- in which you vo-formod your line under 
file bank of the river before advancing.'* 1 am afraid you 
have all had to go through a good deal of liardsliip and 
privation, and that yonr labours will not yet he over ; hut I 
trust that the same spirit and courage wiucli have enabled 
you hitherto to surmount every difficulty, will attend you to 
the end, and that the Almighty will continue to bless tho 
efforts of our brave army in the Kust. 

‘Some additional reinforcements are going out. imme- 
diately to keep your numbers full, bia I am sorry to say the 
recruiting is going on very slowly. The Fusiliers and Cold- 
streams feel this still more, as they have only one hiittaliou to 
draw upon for their reinforcements. Believe me always, ttc. 

‘ Alubut. 

‘Windsor Oiisfle, ITth October, 1854.’ 

Leaving Balmoral on the llth of October, the Court 
reached Windsor Castle on the 14tli, having halted at 
Edinburgh and Hull on llie way. The object in visiting 
Jlidl was to inspect tlie docks there, and also those at 

The suceowful opowtion hero rrforrwl to is dwelt, wpon in Mr, Kiuglnlce’s 
work Cvol. iii. p. 220, OtU adiHon). Colonel Hood was killed in the tiwUes 
at Sebastopiol before this letter could havo roacbed him. 
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G-rimsby, of which the Prince had laid the first stone on the 
18th of April, 1849.’ At Edinburgh the Queen received 
intelligence that the idea of assaulting the north side of 
Sebastopol had been abandoned in deference to the views of 
General St. Amand, and that tlie arnay had made the cele- 
brated flank march to Balaclava, and thereby secured a safe 
basis for future operations. It was not then knoAvn, that 
both Lord Raglan and Sir John JBurgoyne had all along been 
favourable to the idea of attacking Sebastopol from the south, 
and that they were by no means insensible to the difficulties 
to be overcome before Sebastopol could be assaulted from tho 
north. Despite what has been suggested to the contrary by. 
the historian of the campaign, it would seem, that the line 
adopted by the Allies was due quite as much to this circum- 
stance, as to tho French Commaadcr-in-chiof’s unwillingness 
to undertake the storming of the Star Fort which commanded 
the Relbek, and barred the advance upon tho north side of 
the city.® Lord Raglan would otherwise searcoly have been 
diverted from his original iutentiou of following up the 
success at the Alma by an immediate advance and assault of 
Sebastopol at tho nearest point. That the Allies committed 
a mistake in not pursuing this course has since been main- 
tained by tho Russians themselves. Whether this was so or 
not, is one of those questions where mucli may be said on 
both sides, but which, by theii- very nature, admit of no 
certain conclusion. In the same category may bo classed 
the question, whether they were not again mistaken in 
not at once delivering an assault when they reachod the 
south side. Much controversy arose on both points, when it 
was seen, that, having lost their first opportunity foi' an assault, 

“ iSi'o vol. ii. anic, p, 1C7. 

“ ,SoB Mumnmndum by Sir John 31uu;oyno, publiduxl by Major Elphinstone 
in tho oABoial dooouul of Ihe siege of Selw.'itopul, Earl I. p. 107 i also letters by 
Sir John Burgoync publislu'd in hi<i Lyemd Correifiondcncf hj Lievt.~CiA. 
IVroitealeji, Ji, E, London, 1873. Vol. ii, pp, 93 and 161. 
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the Allied armies v?ere coiapelled to prepare for a protracted 
siege. But, on the tidings of the flank march first reacliing 
England, it was regaided as a masterly conception brilliantly 
carried out, while in fact it wn.s simply a most hazardous 
venture, that owed its success to the lucky accident of the 
Eussian army under Menschikofif having just before been 
withdrawn from Sebastopol, and carried beyond the line of 
march of the Allies. 

The Eusbians were not slow lo profit by the delay in the 
attack upon Sebastopol, and by tlie 24th of Octevher onr 
Government were in possession of di.s((iiie(iiig inlbrination, 
that the difficulties of the siege wore much more serious 
than had be<'n anticipated. From Hull the (iue('u wrote the 
following letter to King Ijcopold : — 

■Hull, Mill Orlolirr, IHfii. 

‘We are, and indeed the whole country is, entirely en- 
grossed with one idea, one anxious thought, the Crimea. 
We have received all the most interesting and gratifying 
details of the splendid and decisive victory of the Almii. 
Alas I it was a bloody one. Our loss was heavy, many have 
fallen aud many ar'e wounded. But my noble troops behavi'd 
with a courage and determination t,ruly admirable. The 
Eussians expected their position would hold out three weeks. 
Their loss was immense ; the wliolo garrison of Hehiis(,opol 
was out. Since then the army has performed a wonderful 
march to Balaclava, and the bombardment of Sol)asUi 2 »ol lias 
begun. Lord Eaglan’s behaviour was worthy of tlie Old 
Duke’s — such coolness in the midst of tho hottest fire. . . . 
I feel so proud of my door noble troops, who, they say, bear 
their privations, aud the sad disease which still hauuta them, 
with the greatest courage and good-humorrr,’ 

Meanwhile the negotiations with Austria for a concerted 
action were again marred by Prussia’s declaration that, 
should Austria enter the field against Eussia, she would 
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consider herself absolved from, the conditions of the defensive 
and oflensive ti-eaty which subsisted between Austria and 
herself. When this became known, the indignation roused 
against Prussia both in England and France was so great, 
that tile Prince considered it expedient to call the atteiition 
of the Prince of Prussia (now Emperor of Germany), in the 
following letter, to the serious alienation between the coun- 
tries likely to ensue from Prussia’s perseverance in tliis lino 
of policy : — 

‘ The present moment is so critical, and seems to me to 
be so decisive for the future destiny of Prussia, that I can- 
not refrain from writing a tew lines to you. I enclose (iu 
strictest confidence) the copy of a letter, which I wrote to 
the King now two mouths ago.^ Everything of which I there 
expressed myself apprehensive, has since then either proveil 
true, or is in the way of becoming so. The feeling of 
soreness here and iu France against Prussia is upon the in- 
crease, people regarding her as the only friend of Eiissia, 
and the only reason why an united Europe is uiiahle to puli 
a .speedy stop to the war. Much blood, and of the best iu 
England, has flowed, and men sue in nowise differont fioiu 
beasts in tiiis — if tJiey have seen blood, they are no longer 
tbe same and are not to bo controlled. iSinope swept us out 
of tbe career of diplomatic negotiations all at once into 
that of military dcinonstiutions, and so on into war. The 
Alma and Sebastopol have obliterated the Eastern Question, 
and tbe ciy is now for tlie annihilation of Iliwaia. Already 
the talk in Paris is of the restitution of Poland, and this finds 
an echo iu England ; and in Boulogne the army, as I now 
hear, was iu hopes to have to fight next year with Prussia. 

‘ The danger of a general European war may probably be 
averted, if Austria joins our alliance frunUy and fai/rly. 
Meanwhile to prevent this seems to be the main object of 

' This was tho Ifttor eitod nhovf, p. 97. 
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tlic present Prussian policy, becansc perhaps those who sway 
it fool, that tliey must soon either follow suit, or have to 
confront all Europe single-liaudod. The greater meanwhile 
the efforts arc, which are demand(‘d from France, the greater 
will he the claims which she will feel herself justified in 
putting forward at the end of (ho war ; and the more 
thoroughly wo shall have to hear the, brunt of the conflict 
with France as our only ally, the more shall we he com- 
pelled to give our full supjiort to these claims, howcv'cr little 
in our hearts we may ii])provothein. What other country, of 
which history tells, has ever had to i)ay snuut-money like 
Prussia ? And why was this, hut. beeavrse slu^ was disuuitcd, 
and out of sheer wcalcni-sH pursued an amhignons policy? 

‘ The.so arc all ajiprelu'nflions which i)veKB n]>on me, and 
which I could not refrain from imparting to you for what 
they are worth. T fear, moreover, that i)asaiou will load to 
injustice, as the attacks of onr press on Ihaissia already show 
that they provoke the same feelings and the same faults in 
Prussia j and, no douht, before long, nations, which have 
every reiisou and every iuioi'cst to maintain the wannest 
mutual friendship, will he misled into the foolish notion 
that they should in fact ho ciicmic'S, and haU' cacli ot.lier, 
For to he able to revile the King (take Tha Times for 
example) without pouring obloquy on the nation, is a feat, 
too difficult for mortal ing(!nnity to accomplish. 

‘ You will of course follow the operations in iho Orinusi 
with groat interest, being a soldier, and knowing the contoncl- 
ing armies so well ns you do. Ours has sliown great gallantry 
in storming the redoubt upon the Alma, and t.he flank march 
to Balaclava reflects the highost honour on whoever devised 
it. It is ascribed to Sir John Bnrgoyne,® and b) ihe clrcum- 

* And Tyith trutli (buo anie, p. 13,j, note 6). Sir John BuTgoynoV rpiBonfi 
for altiiolcing Spliasfopnl fpoux Iho ‘.tmUi, tt'i givon in lus puhlibhod pnrrotiiiim- 
doBUG, spoin to 1)0 uuiinsfforabloj hul, indued, utXor jiplding to the objootiono to 
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stance that the French shrank from attacking the redoubts 
on the Eelbek, which laj- on their line of march. Our 
army took the place of honour at the Alma, forming as it 
did tlie left wing, which was uncovered ; it led the van upon 
the march, and is now once more, at the request of our Allies, 
the uncovered right wing of the besieging army south of 
Hebastopol. To Lord Ea^flan this request gives as much 
pleasure as a victory over the Eussians. Most strange it is 
that the Eussians at the Alma left all their wounded to their 
fate and to our mercy, that they brought no colours into 
action, and that the Emperor has not sent one of his sons to 
the army 1 ® 

‘ Farewell ! Say everything that is kind from me to your 
dear son, and think like a friend of jour faithful kinsman, 

‘ Albkbt. 

•Windsor Castlu, 23rcl OctoluT, 18ot.’ 

A few days brought intelligence which somewhat abated 
the Iiigh expectations raised by the success of the flank 
march. Profiting by the faibire of tlie Allied armies to 
follow it up by an assault on Sebastopol, the Eussians, who 
Inul been indefatigable in throwing up works of defence, had 
made tlicir position so secure, that it was now beginning to 
he seen tljat a siege, and probably a protracted one, was in- 
evitable. When the Allies opened fire on the 1 7th of October, 
the French batteries were silenced in a few hours, and the 
]5uglish guns had enough to do to hold their owia against 
the vigorous fire of the Eussian batteries. Eeinlbreements 
were pouring into the Crimea ; the troops which had been 
withdrawn from the town were brought hack, and the be- 
siegers wore themselves oorapellod to stand on the defensive ; 

.iltaeldiig the fori on l]ie bolliok, what choico was Irft Init to floelt ft 1>ftse for 
operations at IJidaelava and tlio other luu'bonrH south of Sohafilopol? 

” Before Ibis letter was written two of tlioin, the ArehdulteB Jlirhacl and 
Nicholas, ■Here on their way to Sebastopol, where llieir arrival tvas sigtialisci? 
liy the momorahle attack on our Hues at Jnkermnnn on tho Otli of Novomhor. 
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■witli the long nights coming on, and the vigours of winlor, 
for which they were unprepared, staring tliein Lu Die face. 
On the 31st of October a telegram throiigh a Russian cliauuel 
conveyed the tidings thiit Gonoral Liprandi liad atiacked flie 
Rnglish detached camp at Ralaclava on the 2i>th, witli tlio 
startling result that four redoubts which covered the camp 
had been taken with their guns, and thai. tlie English had 
lost lialf their Light Cavalry under TiOirl Cardigan. Coining 
through such a channel, it was hoped the extent of tluj 
disa.ster might have been cxaggeiated ; but afier a few days 
of moiii painful suspense, this liojie was dispelled by intelli- 
g-euce which reached the Oovcnimenl outiu'-lth ofNovemher. 
It was some days later heforo the full story was known of Llu' 
battle of Balaclava, and of the fatal charge of the Light 
Brigade, from which only 195 men out of C73 ^'turned. 

Meanwhile the greatest anxiety prevailed throughont llie 
kingdom, for although it could ho seen oven from the 
Russian telegram that the honours of the dayremainod withlla' 
English, these honom-s had been loo dearly won by a porten- 
tous loss in the arm in which they were already too weak. 
In any case, it was certain that the Allied armies would Ibid 
themselves taxed to the uttermost to meet the forces which 
the Czar was preparing to launch against tliein, Tlio e/lect, 
of the occupation of the Principalities by Austria had been 
to set free the Russian invading army, and to place it. at tlie 
disposal of the Czar for use in iho Crimea. It liecame, 
therefore, of the highest importance to engage her in active 
operations on the side of Franco and England, and by iii- 
creasing in this way the pressure on Russia to streiigtlieu 
the chances of an early peace. Moreover, if Austria oontimied 
to maintain a merely passive attitude, the chances were that 
France, indignant that the Q-eman Powers should throw 
upon herself alone with England the burden of repressing by 
force of arms the outrage perpetrated by Russia on public 
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law and on the peace of Europe, which they had joined the 
We&tcrn Powers in reprobating in words, would seek before 
long to gratify her old ambition by attacking Austria in 
Italy and G-ernaany on the Rhine. The voice of King 
Leopold, intimately related as he was with the Austrian 
Court through the marriage of his son with the Emperor’s 
sister, might be presumed to have weight at Vienna in the 
present crisis. It was very natural, therefore, that the 
Prince, in the course of his regular correspondence with the 
King, should not hesitate to express his apprehensions, that 
the war, if protracted, would spread from Turkey to the 
centre of Europe ; and he spoke out with his accustomed 
frankness in the following letter ; — 


‘ Dearest Uncle, — .... I can quite imagine that you 
should he greatly disquieted by tho present state of politics, 
especially looking forward to tho coming year. If tho 
general war is to be averted, which may perhaps lead to a 
change of the cards of all Europe (as the ciurrent phrase goes), 
this can only be effected by Austria and Prussia ^ova^fmnldy 
awl fakiy {aufrichtig) hand in hand with tho Westorn 
Powers, not for the purpose of shielding Russia from their 
hostility, which even you seem to dread may be carried too 
far, but in order 1 0 protect Europe from the serious dangers 
which would result from Russia being conqidlcd to make 
peace. That a peace shall bo concluded before Russia has 
sustained blows altogether different from those which we 
have hitherto been able to inflict on her, I cannot conceive, 
whorr I reflect not merely on the character of tho Emperor 
Nicholas, but also on the political situation with resp('et to 
his own subjects, into which he has brought himself by the 
war. On the other hand, honour forbids us, and the very 
instinct of self-preseiwation forbids the Emperor Napoleon, to 
forbear from turning to accormt all the resources we can 
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cominaiicl ta force Mnr to tormK. Rut, tlu'vcfovc, whellior 
Sel)astopol Ml or uoi, lliore 19 not in my ojiinioii tlic aliglifoht 
hope that peace can he aiTivcd at tUiiiiiff the winter hy way 
of advice or dihcu&sion, &c. &c., tunl I fear that tliosc wlio 
set np this as their aim will do no good, and I hat Ihoy will 
only expose theiuaelvos <0 the risk of being n:dHC(inbirtie<l. 
To my mind the only imietical f[uestiou i'J, what will he 
the character of llie war next year ? Will it he carried on i)y 
United Europe ag.uiist, RiiHsia, or hy an hlurope divided Lido 
two camps, on the Rhine and in Italy ? That we (‘annot wiali 
for the latter contingency iuliniis of no doubt. Rut if it is 
to he aveitcd, we luual, all do our best to bring about the 
other altcrnativo. OIi, that the politieiaiis of tlio Contineid 
might be peuetraletl by tbifl truth 1 

‘You speak in your letter with nniuistakenblo bitternoKS of 
oiu French Alliance, which you call “ uppermost in (‘very- 
thing.” And so it is, but simply becaiwe it Ik our only 
Alliance, and bocanse both parlies contribute eijual sacrificos 
without reserve panpasm to the common objr'ct. 'I’hatonr 
regard is, as you observe, not reciprocated in Franet', may be 
true just at present. So it may have been at tho outset of 
the war, but it is impo-ssiblo that tho aimios of tbu two 
countries should share dangers and privations in commoiij 
and with so much devotion tfx), witliout this reacting upon 
the sentiments of the nations UumisidveH ; and the idea, 
which of late has been freipienlly expressed, " qu,(>, unle^ hi 
France- a &IA expo86e a dec reuers, qvlidli/'a u I' An (/Idem 
die eat invincible,'' contains a certain satisfaction to the 
vanity of the French nation. For us tho danger will no 
doubt bo serious, should Frauoe play us false', and actually 
turn against ourselves the vast Avarliko preparations whieli 
we have joined her in developing; and there tiri' not wanting 
people in France, to represeirt to the Emperor tlu' risk he 
runs in making common cause with “ perfido Albiovi,'' which 
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may in the end play the traitor, and ally itself with his 
enemies; — but as men of honour neither ho nor we can 
entertain such a thought for a moment. 

‘ The longer liussia’s resistance lasts, and ihe longer the 
struggle is devolved on France and England alone, the more 
compact must their alliance become. As, then, France and 
Napoleon are under all circumstances sure to cherish their 
traditional amerea pena&aa of territorial aggrandisement at 
their neighbors’ expense, the risk, as far as these neigh- 
bours are concerned, ceitainly is, that England may some 
day have to stand by and see things done, which she herself 
cannot desire, but must uphold in the interest of her ally. 
This danger, I repeat, Austria, Prussia, aud Germany may 
avert by acting with us, not in the manipulation of Protocols, 
which leave everything to the exertions of the Western 
Powers, and have no other object but to make sure that no 
harm is done to the enemy. Such a course is dishonour- 
able, immoral, leads to distnist, aud ultimately to direct 
hostility. Already the soreness of feeling hero against 
Prussia is intense, nor can it he less in France. [ have 
made the Prince of Prussia aware of my anxiety on this 
bead. 

‘ . . . We are in a state of terrible excitement about 
Sebastopol, as we get nothing hut Eussian news, and our own 
comes MO late, aud in such fragments, that it is (litEcidb to 
make either head or tail of it. The want of cavalry is a 
terrible drawhjick to us. Nevertheles-s I have a lirm con- 
viction the city will fall before long. 

■‘Windhor Casllo, 6lh NovenAor, 1851.’ 


The following day came intelligence that the redoubts lost 
on the 25th of October had been lost, not by English, but by 
Turkish soldiers, and that against the havoc in the Light 
Oavalry Brigade might he set a teverc defeat previously 
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inflicted on the Kussian horse hy oiu- Heavy Cavalry,*® But at 
the same time we heard of the attack made ou the 2Gth on 
the English position at Inkermanu. Gallantly although it 
had been beaten back by Sir de Lacy Evans, still, besides 
the present sacrifleo of men, it showed the danger to which 
we were exposed from tlic superior numbers of tho enemy— a 
danger of wliich a terrible illustration was to be given a few 
days afterwards in the deadly onslaught of the 5th of 
November. To add to oin- disquietude, despatches from 
Lord Kaglnn, dated the 201h of t)clobcr, nnnoimced that his 
force was roduoed to 1 6,000 men ; that ilie sit'ge was making 
very alow progress, and that it was doid)tful wliether he 
eoidd keep his forces in tlio Crimea during the winter, oven 
although Sebastopol shoidd be taken. It was under the 
anxiety caused by this state of things tliat tlic following 
letter by the Queen to King Leopold was written : — 

'Clio xmblio atlontion 1ms always Ixion so itnu'h ilniwn lo I ho magnilidonl, 
hut disBBtroue charge of tiui hight Urifi^idu, that jastico has scarcely houu done 
ill tho splendid valour of our Iloavy Cavalry lirigado at an rarlior pai’t of Ijiu 
sumo day. Wo cannot forhoar from onrichiiig our piipis with Ihci description 
of that groat font of iirma l)y Colonol O. B. Jlainlcyi a goiillomau u lio coniliuioH 
ill himself ‘ tho seholar’s, soldier's eye, pon, sword,’ and wlio in a low vivid 
sentences briiiRH tlio seeno, ns in a picture, hoforo niir oyos ; — 

• All wlio hsvl the good fortuna to look down from lUo Uuiglvts on lliul 
lirllliant speotaelo must eavry through life a vivid lomonihraneu of it. Thu 
piain and surniuiidtiig liills, all olud in sohor grooii, forniod an (iienlloiil liaek- 
groiind for tlio colours of tlio opposing mnssos— tho dark groy Biinsian column 
swooping down in inullitudinoiis superiority of nuinhors on tlio red-idiidsijuiul- 
voua, thid, hindored hy tho ohslaoles of tho ground on wliicli tluiy wore moving, 
advanced slowly to moot them. Thoro was a elash and fitsion, ns of wave 
mooting wave, when the hoail of the column enenuntiTod the leading snuadrmis 
of our brigade, all those oiigagod being resolved into a crowd of individual 
hor-somen, whoso swords rooo and foil and glanced. So for a iiiiiiuto or two 
I hey fought, the impotus of tho cnomy's dense culiimu eariyiiig it on and 
pressing our oomhiilanls hack for a short spiico ; till tlio dth Driigoou tlunrds, 
coming clear of a wall whieh was hetwoen them and llio onomv, eliargod tho 
Kussian flunk, while tho romaiiiing logimont of the lirigado wont in, in support 
of those which had first attaoked. Then - iilmosl, it sooraod, in n niomont and 
HimultsMcimsly- -tlio whole Kussian muss gavu way niid Hod, at spend nnd in 
disorder, beyond the hill, vanishing hohincl tho slope some four or live luitmlos 
after they had first swept over it.’— JSeliH. Jicv. vol. oxxviii. p. >108. 
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‘Windsor Castlo, 7th Novomher, 185t. 

‘ You must forgive my letter being short, but we are go 
much busied and occupied with the mails which have 
arrived, and the news from Sebastopol, that I have hardly a 
moment to write. We have but one tbought, and so has the 
whole nation, and that is — Sebastopol. Such a time of sus- 
pense, anxiety, and excitement, I never expected to see, 
much less to fad. The feeling against Eussia and the Em- 
pei'or, who has to answer before Grod for the lives of so many 
thousands, becomes stronger and stronger as each mail brings 
the report of fresh victims of the obstinate resistance of the 
besieged. Peace is fuitbcr distant than ever, and I fear the 
war will be a lengthened, and finally a general one. Austria 
could help its conclusion, if she wovdd but act,’ 

We were still dependent exclusively on telegrams for our 
information as to liie events of the 25tliand 26th of October. 
These were of the most contradictory kind ; but even when 
cunstnied in the sense most favourable to ourselves, they 
were calculated to inspire the utmost anxiety, when coupled 
with the authentic intelligence from Lord Eaglan of the low 
point to which our forces liad been reduced on the 22nd of 
that month. So keenly did the Queen and Prince feel the 
necessity for strengthening the army, without an hour’s delay, 
that the Prince wrote the following letter to Lord Aberdeen, 
pressing the subject on his attention ; — 

‘My dear Lord Aberdeen, — This morning’s accounts of 
the losses in the Crimea, &c., the want of progress in the 
siege, with an advancing adverse season and the army of the 
enemy increasing, must make every Englibhrnan anxious for his 
gallant brothers in the field, and the honour of his country. 

‘The Government will never be forgiven, and ought 
never to be forgiven, if it did not strain every nerve to avert 
the calamity of seeing Lord Eaglan succumb for want of 

TOT ITT. 


T. 
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means. We have scnl out as many troops as this country 
can proviclo, leaving barely sufficient for the depots to tiain 
and drill the men, who arc to supply the vacancies caused by 
the exigencies of the service in the field of the regiments 
now out. But we have gone on in the beaten track of 
routine without any extraordinai-y eff(»rt. Tlie recruiting 
does not keep pace even with the losses iu the Eiihl, much 
less does it give ua the augmentation reipiirt'd, as the K'eruits 
are mere boys, unfit for foreign service for two years to 
come. Tlie Militia is incomplete,, (mlirely composed of 
volunteers, of wliom in some n'gimonts morn than half are 
not forthcoming from one time of training to tht* lu'xt. 'I’lio 
volunteering for the Militia, instead of adding to I he aviiil- 
ahle force, has acted as a competition against llio eiilistmcul, 
in the army ! 

‘The time is arrived for vigorous measure's, and tlie 
feeling of the country is up to support them, if Government 
will bring them boldly forward. 

‘ The measures immediately wanted, according to my 
views, are : — 

‘ Firstly. The immediate completion of tho Militia by 
ballot, according to the law of the land, and the i)ro})or 
inspection and organisation of the same. 

‘Secondly. The obtaining the power for the Crown to 
accept the offers of Militia regiments to go abroad, and tho 
relief of some of our regiments in the Meditorranoan by tlicse 
Militia regiments. 

‘Thirdly. The sending on of tliese relieved rcgiuu'uls to 
Loi’d Eaglan. 

‘Fourthly, The obtaiuing the power for the Crown of 
enlisting foreigners, 

‘Fifthly. Immediate steps for the formation of foreign 
legions, to be attached eventually to Loi-d Raglan. 
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‘ Sixthly. A proclamation inviting Militiamen to volimtuer 
into regiments of the Line. 

‘ These measures might be taten on the responsibility of 
the Government, awaiting an Act of Indemnity, or might he 
laid before Parliament, convened for the purpose. Pray 
consider this with yom- colleagues. 

‘ The Queen would wish you to come down here tliis 
evening to stay over-night. The Duke of Newcastle will he 
here, and we should like to talk these matters over with 
you. — Ever yours truly. 

‘Windsor Castle, lltli November, 18<>4.’ 

This letter was read by Lord Aberdeen to the Cabinet the 
same day ; but they were opposed, as we learn from the 
Prince’s Diary, to the proposal to raise a foreign legion, and 
to the completion of the Miliiia by ballot. The Prince, 
however, it was quickly shown by the progress of events, had 
formed a juster estimate of the exigencies of the case, aud of 
the means of meeting them, which were within our reach. 
Within a few weeks every one of his suggestions had to bo 
adopted, and in the short session of Parliament at the end 
of this year measiues were passed, but not without vehement 
opposition, to authorise the raising of a Foreign Legion, and 
to enable the Government to send the Militia to the stations 
in the Mediterranean, and so to make the regiments there 
available for service in the Crimea.” 

' How tmie the Prinoo'a foroeasit of tho ncpesslty for thosp moasorcs had 
boon, may bo judged from a loUor of Iiord PalmoratoiiS (then Promiui) to 
Lord Pcinmuro (then Sccretiu-y for War), on tho 10th of Juno, 1866 . —'Wo are 
40,000 men short of tlio number Totod by Parlhimenb, , . . Lot uo get as many 
Germans .ind Swiss as wo can ; let ns get men from Halifax ; lot ns enlist 
Italians ; and let us forthwith incronso our bounty tit homo without raising 
tho standard. Ho not let departmental, or official, or prufossionnl projndices 
and halrits stand in our way. Tho only answer to give to ohjortors on such 
grounds is, the thing <mmt ho done ; wo mint have troops.’ — Life of Lari 
Fdlmratm\ vol. ii. p. 08. 
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Despaiclies from Lord Eaglan down to the 28tli of October, 
with the full story of the memoruhle events of the 2.)tli 
and 26th, reached England on the 12th of Novemhcr. In a 
private Despatch to tlie Dulce of Newcastle, written on the 
former of those days, Lord Itnglan adds sonic interesting 
pai'ticulara : — 

‘ You will hardly bo propaied,’ ho writes, ‘ for tlio bud condnet 
of tho Turkish troojis, which showed 110 fif»ht wind ever, and 
abandoned works without the attouipt to defend them, which, 
though paltry enough, 1 am nasured were superior io Anili n’libia 
[at Rilihtria], that a handful of men lu'ld so long agiiinst all Ihe 
edorts of Gortschakoif's army; and thus they lost ns soven gmis 
of position, which [ thought would be safe in their hands, at 
least for some hours. To contiust tlioir conduct with that of 
our own people, it is worthy of mention that in oaeh of tho 
redoubts wo had one single artilleryman to show tho 'I’nrks how 
to use our guns. This man spiked tho guns in tho works, wil Ii 
one exception, nlono and singlo-haiulcd, whilst tho Turks uhaii- 
doned thoir duty and left him to shift for luuisclf. 

‘But you will bo much mom shocked to soo tho loss siiataiiied 
by our Light Cavalry. This, indeed, is a heavy mis)ortmii«, not- 
withstanding tho brilliancy of tlioir conduct, and i fool it most 
deeply.’ 

Lord Eaglan then gives his own nccouui. of liow tho oriler 
sent to Lord Lucan which led tx) the caliisiropho came i,o ho 
misapprehended— a subject aftiirwards of painful controversy, 

‘ Fatal mistake I ’ he concludes, ‘ My only cnnsolatiou is the 
admirable conduct of the troops, which was heyciul all praiso,’ 

In another private Despatch Lord llnglau tells the Duke of 
Newcastle that what he wanted at the moment was trooj)s of 
‘ the best quality. Ten thousand men would mako us com- 
fortable, As it is, the Divisions employed are ovorworki'd, luid 
of necessity scattered over a too extensive position, and wo 
are enabled, and that with dilBculty, to give but ono Brilisli 
Brigade, the Highlanders, for tho defence of Balaclava, 
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asbi&terl, however, by marines and sailors, and a French 
Brigade.’ 

The accounts from General Canrobert as to the dwindling 
away of the British force, on which the stress of the Kussian 
attack had hitherto exclusively fallen, had aroused the 
apprehensions of the Emperor of the Frencli. He deter- 
mined at once on sending large reinforcements to the Crimea, 
and expressed in person to our Ambassador in Paris the hoiie 
that England would help him with ships, as he was ready to 
send out every man he had. He had already employed every 
disposable ship, including his own yacht ; and he wished the 
steam fleet to be recalled from the Baltic, and employed for 
purposes of transport. Everything, he urged, must be done 
to avert the risk of a misadventure in the East. 

Happily the English Government were in a position to meet 
the demand for ships, and on the 12th of November )Sir James 
Graham was able to assure the Queen, that English transports 
were already on their way from the Black Sea to Toulon to 
embark French troops, and that an additional fleet of steam 
transports would be sent to Toulon from England, which 
would embark 8,000 men tliere before the 10th of December. 
In fact, provision had already been made for despatching 
(5,000 English and 20,000 French troops, to arrive in the 
Crimea before Christmas. Provision had also been made for 
housing and clothing the men for the wintei-, through which 
it was now too probable the siege would be prolonged. Huts, 
as Lord Hardinge wrote to the Prince, to house 20,000 men 
liad been ordered, and in the same letter (20th November) 
he spoke of large stores of warm clothing, great coats, and 
blankets, as having been ‘already sent out and received.’ 
Had they reached their destination, tliey would, no doubt, 
have been ample to keep at bay the rigours of the Crimean 
climate. But owing to a disasti-ous combination of circum- 
stances they did not do so j and for many weeks afterwai'ds 
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the Eiiglifs]! newspapers that reached tlie camp and spoke of 
warm clothing, supplies of fuel, exira ariifU", of diet and 
medical comforts, as liaving been provided for Ihc iroops, 
seemed a mockery io tlic poor fellows, wlio, with scanty 
rations and in threndbaro and filtered clothes, were enduring 
the most cruel fatigues, aggravated by all tlu' inclemencies 
of wind and rain, and snow and cold, upon tlic bleak heights 
of the Tauric Chorfioncse. 



CHAPTEE LVIII. 


Had any stimulus been needed to enforce the neoessily for 
sending reinforcements with the utmost despatch to the 
diminished ranks of the Allies, it would have been supplied 
by the tidings which reached I’rancc and England by tele- 
graph on the 13th of November. An English telegram told 
of an attack made on the 5th by the Eussians with very 
superior forces on the right of the English position,— of a battle 
which raged with great severity from before daybreak till late 
in the afternoon. It spoke of the Eussians as having been 
driven back with enormous loss, estimated at from 8,000 to 
9,000 men, but it also told that the English loss had been very 
great. This was confirmed by a telegram from General 
Canrobert, communicated by the French Government, which 
admitted that ‘ the brilliant feat of arms,’ accomplished by 
‘ the remarkable solidity with which the English army main- 
tained the battle, supported by a portion of General Bosquet’s 
division,’ had not been achieved ‘ without some loss to the 
Allies.’ How great the proportions of the struggle had been 
was manifest from Ihe fact, at the same time announced, that 
it had been waged with the whole Eussian array at Sebastopol, 
augmented by vast reinforoements hurried up from the Danube 
and the Southern provinces, and animated by the presence of 
the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael. Days were to elapse 
before a telegram from Lord Raglan explained the full cost 
at which victory had been purchased,* and the first feeling 

' The English loss rvas, including offloors, 2,573 men killed and wounded ; 
the French loss was 1,800 in killed and wounded. The Bussian loss bos 
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througflioui the country wan leas that of elation at a great 
victory, than of anxiety for the gallant remnant of the men hy 
whom it had been won. 

On the day the Qrat telegrams wore roeeived, the Prince’s 
Diary contains the following entry : ‘ Crrt'at excit,ement in 
the country, universal on! cry for roinforcemonls, every avail- 
able man ought to l)c sent.’ What men wero and were not 
available lie .seems to have known from ilie records of the 
strength of hoi hour warlike establishments, which he compiled 
for the QueeTi’.s iisi', and he lost not an hour in jmiliiig Ids 
views before tile Duke of Mewcaatle in the following loiter: — 

‘Jly dear Duke, — The last accounts of the Gth make ns 
naturally fear that Lord Eaglan’s force must have (leeu 
reduced much further, and every nerve ought to be , si rained 
to reinforce him. I sec from the comparalivo stalement of 
the estahlishments at home and abroad, that we have thi- 
18lh, 51st, 54.th, GGth, 7l8t, 72ud, 80th, 82ud, 90tli, 91st 
and 94th at homo. Some of tlu'so may be more skiJetons; 
the 90th is under orders ; but is there no other tit for forc'igu 
service ? The 18th, of which a portion is here, siamis com- 
plete, and is most anxious to be sent out. What can be sent 
shoidd be, and without the loss of a dayl There are also 
600 marines at Portsmouth unemployed, and some of the 
screw lino-ottbattlc-ships might go empty with the troops, 
take the ai’mament out of the sailing ships at the (Jrimea, 
and send these empty home. This may not bo according to 
dockyard routine, but nevertheless may bo feasible. Pray, 
don’t leave a stone unturned I Ever yours truly. 

‘ AVindsor Caetlo, 13th November, 18ul.’ 

This letter crossed communications from both Lord Abev- 

Imaii variously oompntsd by KugUsh authoritiob from 16,000 to 20,000. Tbo 
Busbiim oflloial reports, howovor, pities it at 11,959 in killod, wounded, and 
prisoners. 
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deen and the Duke of Newcastle to the Qiioon, informing 
Her Majesty of arrangements which had been made by the 
Cabinet that day for the relief of tlie Englisli forces in 
the Crimea. An active correspondence ensued between the 
Duke, Lord Hardinge, and the Prince, as to the strength of 
the reinforcements to be sent, and the regiments from whicli 
they were to he taken. Tlie Prince, remembering doubtless 
Lord Eaglan’s deske to have the best troops, laid great stress 
upon filling up as far as possible the gaps which had been made 
in the regiments of the Griiards. ‘ Pray,’ he wrote to Lord 
Hardinge (16th November), ‘let the rule of your measure be, 
to send out everything that is effective in the Guards, as that 
is what is really wanted. . . . The battles fought must have 
coat them 150 each, leaving 350 in the ranks. If not strongly 
reinforced, they are as battalions useloas. Whatever is done, 
however, f repeat my hope, that an immediate decision will 
be come to and no time lost.’ 

The Prince might well urge the utmost despatch, for a 
telegnim received that morning from Lord Eagiau bore 
that our losses had been ‘ very great.’ Three general officers. 
Sir George Cathcart, General Strangwiiys, and General Goldie, 
had been killed, and another. General Torrens, had been dan- 
gerously wounded. All were men of the highest distinction, 
and their loss was most serious. Amidst the prevailing 
anxiety, the Prince continued to maintain his confidence in the 
ultimate success of the enterprise, and did his best to insjiire 
others with his own feeling. ‘ It is cheering,’ the Duke of 
Newcastle writes to him (16th November), ‘that your 
Eoyal Highness keeps up your spirits in the oiroumstauces of 
the present most anxious and trying times, and most devoutly 
I trust that the grounds of hope — I dare not say confidenoe 
— explained by your Eoyal Highness, may prove to be sure 
and safe.’ That the victory gained by the Allies was a sub- 
stantial one, could not be doubted, and it was hoped that the 
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gigantic effort wliich liad been mndo against thorn would not 
readily bo renewed. If wc had lonrnodlroin the ('vents of (ho 
day to measure our enemies’ strength more acc'urat(‘ly than 
before, they on the oLlicr hand had h'arncd that mere weight 
of numbers was of small account against an adversary, who 
seemed to grow in strength the heavier the odds agtiinst 
him. By this time, too, eonflidcrahh' reinforcements Irmn 
France and England must liave rc'iiehed (ho Crimea, and wo 
should be in a betU'r position to m('et any fresh assault on 
our position. 

Hitherto tlio honour of Ficld-hrarshal had heeu withheld 
from Lord Kaglaii, in tlie daily liope oi‘ (he* full of iSehastopol, 
but it was thought hy the Govermnent tliat the op])ovluni(jy 
afforded by this last action, the brunt of wbieh bad fallen on 
the British troops, was a good oni' for testifying the nation’s 
recognition of his services. In this view, comimiuicatod by 
Lord Aberdeen to the Queen (17th Novomh(‘r), Her ]\Iajesly 
next day expressed her cutii-o coiicurronoo, transmitting (o 
him at the same time the following letter by lioraelf to Lord 
Raglan, to be forwarded in him, afti'r bt'iug road by J^urd 
Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle ; — 


‘Winikor C.ii>tlo, ISlli Novi’mlior, 18r)i. 

‘The Queen has received with pride and joy tlie tele- 
graphic news of the glorious but, alas ! bloody victory of the 
5tli, These feelings of prido and satisfaction an-*, however, 
painfully alloyed by the grievous news of the loss of so many 
generals, and in particular of Sir George Catheart, who was 
so distinguished and excellent an officer. 

‘We are most thankful that Lord Raglan’s valuable life 
has been spared, and the Queen trusts that he will not 
expose liimsolf more than is absolutely necessary. The 
Queen oannot sufficiently express her high sense of the groat 
seiwices he has rendered and is rendering to lier luul to the 
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country, liy the very able manner in whicb he lias led the 
biavest troopa that ever fought, troops whom it is a pride to 
her to be able to call her own, 

‘ To mark the Queen’s approbation, she wishes to confer 
on Lord Englan the Baton of Field-Marshal. It affords her 
the sincercst gratification to confer it on one wlio has &o 
nobly earned the highest rank in the ainny, which lie so long 
served in under the immortal hero, who, she laments, could 
not witness the success of a friend he so greatly esteemed. 

‘ Both the Prince and Queen are anxious to express to 
Lord Englan their unbounded admiration of tlie heroic 
conduct of the army, and their sincere sympathy in their 
sufferings and privations so nobly borne.’ * 

Another duty, which the Queen felt to lie no less incum- 
bent on her, was discharged the same day. It was to address 
a letter of sympathy to the widow of (xeuernl Cathcart. No 
one, who had fallen on that fatal 5th of November, was so 
deeply regretted by the Queen and Prince as tliis distin- 
guished officer. Eetuniing to England from the Cape, 
where he had brought a difficult war to a successful close, ho 
had gone out at once to the Crimen, landing there in the 
same battered uniform which he had worn thi'oughout the 
Oaffre war. His experience, genius, and energy, had desig- 
nated him as a man most likely at no distant date to have 
the command in chief. In fact, he had been selected by tlie 
(toverument as Lord Eaglan’s successor in caso of emergency, 
and took out with him to the Crimea a dormant Commission 
for the purpose. This Commission he had accepted with 
reluctance. Carrying him as it did over the heads of his 

* In ronirning this lultPr, which the Queen sent lo Lonl Uacrlingo to read, 
he mentions that he oonsiilered the time selected for conferring this dignity on 
Lord B.igl.iu to ho most opportune, ‘It stands forth, as it should do, by 
itself, aud conferred after sitch brilliant successes, is a compliment to that 
army which ho so ably led,’ 
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seniors in the service, he know ihat it must pliico him in an 
invidious ^josifioii towards ihem. i>nt as lie could not r('j>anl 
it otliexwise than in the light of a command tioin his Sove- 
reign, he conceived that no choice was left liini hut io accept 
it. Wlien therefore the Goveiiuuent suhscqucmlly decided 
on recalling the Commission, he felt grisitly relieved, tlnly 
ten days before he fell he had jdaced it in the luuid.s of Lord 
Eaglan, who, in wiitiiig to the I)ulc(‘ of Newcastle 
Octohei), b\M'*aks of Geuorsil Caihcai't’s conduct throughout 
the affiiir as having hecu ‘ exactly what might he e\])ecled 
from a man of his high feeling.’ •* Th' 'finw fl h(h Novem- 
h<‘r), in an eloipieiit coimncntavy on the (hsuly-houglit 
victory of Inkermaun, speaks of liim as ‘Unit lave and 
lirecious character in llio llritish seivice— a soldier devoted 
to the aeience and expcrienec<l in the praelice of Ids pro- 
i’eaaion. There was nothing which miglit not h(‘ (‘xpccted 
from him, and, with such aa he to fall hack upon, tUero was 
no fear that the ai'my would ever ho at a loss for eommaiiders, 
lie now lies, one of thousamls, slain hya cliiiuco hullot in fh(‘ 
tempest of war.’ 

Writing to his widow (18th November), tlu‘ (iueen said : 
‘ I can let no one but myself cxpia'ss to you all my deej) 
feelings of heart-felt syraputhy on this sad occasion, when 
you have been deprived of a beloved liusband, and X and tins 
counti-y of a most distinguished and excellent ollieer. X eau 
attempt to offer no consolation to you in your j)reseut over- 
whelming affliction, for none but that derived from reUanc(! 
on Him who never forsaltes those who are in distresa can he 
of any avail ; but it may he soothing to you to know, how 
highly I valued your lamented husband, how muoh con- 
fidence I placed in him, and how very dee 2 )ly and truly I 
mourn his loss I Sir George died, as he liad lived, in the 

^ See corresponilsnco quoted by Mr. Kinglnko, Tftc luvasion 0/ Crimea, 
vol. Y. cap. iii., Silt edition. 
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service of liis Sovereign and his country, an example to all 
who follow him.’ ^ 

On the 22nd of November, Lord Eaglan’s Despatcbc'^. 
reached England with full details of a battle ‘ uusurpa&'ied 
in the annals of war for persevering valour and chivahous 
devotion,’ as it was truly called by the Duke of Newcastle, in 
the Despatch to Lord Eaglan(27th November), which con- 
veyed the Queen’s acknowledgments to the army. Many 
letters from the English camp were forwarded to the Queen 
and Prince by those to whom they were addressed, and have 
been caa-cfully preserved by him among his records of that 
memorable day. As a specimen of the stirring pictures with 
which they abound, we give the following extract from a 
letter to Sir George Couper, by an officer not actually en- 
gaged in the battle, but who, being on outpost duty in a 
redoubt, saw, as he says, a good deal of the fighting : — 


‘ As I was not engaged, I think I may say that the bchavionv 
of the men and officers of the Guards w'as magnificent. I cannot 
imagine anything more magnificent than the scanty and unsnp. 
ported line of skirmishers (for they were extended to fill tho 
space) driving tliat dense mass of Eussians hack over tho hill, 
not once, but many times, and rvith froah foes. It was a beau- 
tifnl sight, and one I shall not forgot. When our men’s ammn* 
nition failed, they fought with tho bayonet, and butt-end, and 
even with stones. 

‘ In this scrambling, desperale fight, oveiy man fought “ for his 
own hand,” like Ilal o’ tho Wyud, and Grenadiers, Coldstroams, 
and Ensilicrs got mixed together in the mdlue. Our officers 
could do little more than join in with their swords and revolvers ; 
and onr men, often aurronndod by the Enssiaus, fought their 
way out as beat they could. Generalship there conld bo none 
whatovGi', British stoadinosa and bulldog courage did it. The 

^ .Aa a mark of io|j;ard to iSir G-eorgs Ciitlicart's memoiy, the Queen ap- 
pointed his daughter, the llou. Kmily CnUicart, hlaid of Honour to Her 
Majeety in 185S, and in this capacity slio continues to he attached to tho 
Oonrfc. 
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vesulfc ’NVcifl to be Keen next day in tlio fearful mass of fluasiaii 
dead, which idaiiily told that it iwinirod B()inciliiiif>' jnoro lhaii 
mimbers to beat liritish soblicrs. Onr buttaliiiii bad only about 
350 Tnon enga5»ed. IMicy fired 20,000 rounds, iiud more tban 
half of them wore killed nr wounded. 

‘It seems that two of the Kmporor’s sons had jnst arrived 
with a reinforcenieiit of about 40,000 nieii, and joiiiod the, 
Ilnasian army; honeo their desperate attoiiipt to force tlirough 
our lino-s, ami drive ns out of tin! eonnlry/’ T hoar it said that 
tho Eijo’li,sh loHH is abont 2,000, and tho Russian 10,000 mon. 
Certainly there are honpa of Jtnasinn dead iti cttt'nj direction, 
and we have gut a great many prisoners, and a great many of 
tlicir wounded. Fancy the Tlnssiana throwing shells at onr 
fatigue parties wlio were hnrying their dpa<l ! I think we ought 
(0 take some notice of their uncivilised behaviour. 1 ral.liei* 
think the Zouavi's will pay them back in tbeii' own coin. ICven 
our mon are getting savage about it. 

‘lean now describe a Russian siihlioraecnraloly: an iiulividnal 
with a long divt-colouvod great-coat and grc'asy forage 014), wil h 
still more tallowy complexion, " an impassive coimtennneo, and 
an oyo gloaming with tho mixtsl expression of Cox-liko ennniiig 
and our-ish abjectuGSB,” When J linvo boon giving vvalor and 
biscuit to a wounded Russian, I havo soon that oxpn'ssion. Ono 
B-nssian, however (a better-looking fellow), to whom I was 
giviug Romo assistance ycsk'i’day, looked much surprised, and 
raising himself on his elbow, kiasod niy hand repeatially. That 
i.s not usual, tbougli, for I think they would gomuully take tho 
opportunity to stah us, did we not (profiting by oxpcrione(>) 
always take the precaution of first romoviiig all tlioii' weapons.’ 

Many comphiintfl were raised, uiion iiuthority that could 
not be impugned, of tlie barbarous disregard lioro lueiitioiiL'd 
of tho usages of modern warfare shown by tho liussiaua in 

• This tallied -with authwilir infornintion of wliidi thn Gnviirninonl, Ii,mI 
been for some timo in possession, that tho Czar Iia I tusivii not to rust until lio 
had driven dio Aldus on hoard thoir ahips, and that troops wuro iiiaiTliiiiB on 
tlio Crimea vith this object from all directions. Tho linglish .ipjioanid to 1«> 
tho pu’licnlar ohjocls of Ihu Oz.ir's indignation, and bo liad ordcrril Prinro 
Menschikoff to attack thorn in proferonce to tho French, if prnclicablo, and to 
<nvo thorn no rest. 
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their treatment of wounded adversaries. This, it seemed, 
had been carried to an extreme pilch upon the day of 
Inkermann. On the other side it was retorted, that the 
Eussians had been exasperated by the barbarities of tlie 
Turkish irregulars whom they had GneounLered on the 
Danube, and by instances of Engbsh prisoners having used 
concealed revolvers to shoot down their captors. Isolated 
cases of sucli treachery may have occurred ; but a simpler 
and more probable explanation can surely be foitnd in the 
character of the men who formed the hulk of the Russian 
army, hurried as they were into battle after a long and 
exhausting journey, frenzied, as is now known, with drink, 
and fired with religious wrath against an enemy, who, they 
were told, had desecrated their churches at Balaclava and 
elsewhere in the neighbourhood by converting them into 
magazines, barracks, and stables. The passions of the battle- 
field need no incentive, and every officer must linve looked 
forward with dismay to the bloody reprisals which were sure to 
be provoked by the slaughter of the helpless and the wounded, 
of which BO many ghastly tales were told throughout the Allied 
camp on the morrow of that eventful day. In Avriting to King 
Leopold, the Queen speaks of tho reports winch had reached 
England on the subject, with warm indignation : — 

‘"WintUor Ciibtlo, 28tli Noromlwr, lB5t. 

‘ Sinco I wrote we liave received all the details of the 
bloody but glorious action of Inkermann ; 60,000 Russians 
defeated by 8,000 English and 6,000 French, is almost a 
miracle. The Eussians lost 15,000. They behaved with tlie 
greatest barbarity; many of our poor officers rvho were only 
slightly wounded were brutally butchered on the ground. 
Several lived long enough to say this. 

‘ When poor Sir G-. Cathcart fell, mortally wounded, his 
faithful and devoted military secretary (Colonel Charles 
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Seymour), wlio had been with him at the Capo, sprang from 
liis horse, and. witli one arm — he was wounded in llu> other — 
supported his dying cliief, when three wn'tohes came and 
bayoneted him. This is monstrous, and reipiisilions liavo 
been sent by the two Commandors-in-eliief (0 hrouschikoff 
to remonstrate. . . .’ 

A few days later the (iuoen recurs to the subject in anotlier 
letter to the same corroBponilenl . ‘The idroeities,’ Her 
l\lajesty says, ‘ coiiiiLul (ed by the Uu^-sians on the wounded 
arc too horrible to be bcluwed. (Jeneral Heniinelf, whom we 
saw on tho 29 th, said that it was a disagisMsilde kind of war- 
fare, as it was with pi'ople who Im'IuivcsI like savag('s.’ It 
was u])ou full proof of tlu* truth of this, elicit(«l in a ('ouvt 
of JMilitary liuiniry, that th(‘ l•('monKl ranee mmitioned by 
the Queen had been addressMl to Prince Menachikoff. 
While r<'pudiating the ohui’ge as gonoraliy true, Ihinee 
Meuboliikoff admitted that individual iustancos of such 
brutality ‘ in Llu! lioat of combat ’ miglit have oecuvnMl. Ho 
then wont on to viudicuto the conduct of his nusn as having 
been provoked liy a religious bcntimimt. They had Icanied 
that the Church of SI-. Vladimir, near Quarantine Bay, whicli 
was very holy in their estimation, laid r(’cently Ik'cu pillaged 
by t,liG French; and thence, as Mr. Kinglake says, ‘ lie wont 
on 1 0 conclude, tluit if any <jf the Frencli or tlie Muglisli liad 
heen despatched on the batUe-iield while lying disahled by 
wounds, they must have owed tlieir fate — not to tho riith- 
lessness, but — plainly to tho outraged piidy of tho troops ’ 
{Tmasion of the Gi'imea, vol. vi. p. 471 ). Woll-fomuhjd or 
not, the defence was at IcE^t ingenious; but, if this w<!re 
a specimen of how Holy Russia retid tho teachings of Christ, 
was it for the welfare of mankind that she should suporsodo 
the rule of Islam ? " 

* Tlu' appeals of tlio Russian Gauoi’ivls to ‘tho pieLy ’ of (lioir mnn took Iho 
vary roprahoiisiblo form of dcnouuciug — us only ilia wlf-stylod pious do — 
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But the defence, buch as it was, could not be set iip for 
the Eussian artillery fire Ijeing directed, as it was upon more 
than one occasion, on English and French soldiers, when 
they were engaged in bringing help, not to their own, but to 
the Eussian wounded. A signal instance of this occurred 
after the battle of the Tschernaja, on the Kith of August, 1855. 
While the Eussians were still in the act of retreating from 
the battle-field, the French set actively to work to collect 
the Eussian wounded, and to lay them out in an open space 
to wait the arrival of the ambulances. While occupied in 
this task, the Russians, who could see plainly how they were 
engaged, suddenly opened fire from their guns upon them, 
heedless of the d(‘struction they were pouring upon their own 
countrymen.’ Tha Times' crnrespoiident, who was upon the 
spot, thus reports tlie answer of a Eutsiim soldier, who was 
limping along with deep flesh wounds in both his thighs, t(» 
the question what he thought of the behaviour of his friends 
in firing among thoir own wounded : ‘ They are accustomed 
to beat us when we arc with them 5 no wonder they try 
to ill-treat us when Ave are upon the point of escaping from 
their power I ’ Warfare couducted in a spirit at once so 
ignoble and so short-sighted was foredoomed to disaster and 
defeat. 

As the tragic events of this terrible wiu' were more and 
more developed, more and more keenly was it felt, that all its 
miseries and carnage might have been prevented, had the 
German Powers gone heart und hand with those of the West 

tlieir BclvorsnripH as ‘godless,’ A notalde oxainplu of tliis ooEurrad in Prince 
Gorlheliiilcoff’s ordoi' of llio d.iy after Uio unbuoressful aa.sault of the 18 th of 
Jnno, 1 860, upon Mohastopul, where he called upon his troops to ‘plant as 
horototoro their manly hearts against the deadly shots of goilaaa eiitmt/.' 

' The Pronch, General Bernard uroto to Colonel Phipps, two days after the 
Ijuttle, ' took in 1,800 of the Bussian wounded, hut were obliged to leare 
crowds out, imeanso tho Bussiaus opcuod a lioary fire on their parties engaged 
in this merciful and Ohristiauliko duty.’ 

VOT., TTT -sr 
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in telling Russia tliat, if sLe persistecl in her aggression on 
Turkey, she would have to meet them also in the held. In 
tlie letter of the 28th, above quoted, the Queen gives ex- 
pression to this feeling in the following passage : — 

‘If Austria did her duty she might have prevented 
much of this bloodshed. Instead of this, her Orenerals do 
nothing hut chicaner the Tiu’ks of the Principalities, and 
the Groverumout shuffles about, making advances and tlion 
retreating. We shall see now if she is sincere in her last 
propositions.’ 

Better hopes were at this moment awakened that Austriii 
would act. A project of a treaty with England and J<’rance 
had been submitted by her to their respective govcj'mnents, 
and was at this moment under consideration. In preHeuting 
it, Austria asked to be informed what other conditions, beyond 
those which were afterwards so well known as (ho l'’our 
Points,® were to be insisted on by England and F ranee. If 
these were approved by Austria, she would then send an 
Ultimatum to St. Petersburg, the rejection of which woidd 
constitute a casus belli. The demand was not unroabouablo, 
as Aubti'ia was entitled to know how far and to what she 

" The Four FoiuU word . — 1. Bussiaa Trotoclor.ito over Uio I’rinuijjiilitios 
ul' Wiillaobia, Moldaviii, and SoiviniiO cease; (ho prirllegos grimtod by (lut 
Sultan to these (provinces to be placod under o colloclivo guav.intuo of the 
Powers. 2. Navigation of the Danube at its mouths to bo frood from all 
obstacle, nnd submitted to the application of tlio priuciplos uslablishcd by the 
Congrosa of Vienna. 3. Tho Treaty of (ho 13th of July, 184 1, to bo rovisod in 
concert by all the high contracting parties in tho interest of tho balance of power 
in Europe, .md so as(o put an end to thepropondciunco of Kitsma in tlio Ilhiok 
Hea. 4. Russia to give up her claim to an official pvotcctonilo over tho 
subjects of tho Sublime Porte, to whatever rito they may belong; and h'ranco, 
Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia to assist mutually in obtaining 
from the Ottoman Government tho eonflrmotion luid tho observaueo of the 
roligious privileges of the diiiorent Ohristian communities, and to turn to 
account, in tlie common interests of their co-roligiouists, tho gonorons inten- 
tions manifoslod by the Sultan, at tho u,imo time avoiding any aggression on 
his dignity and tho indopendonco of Ids Crown, 
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pledged herself by joining with the Allies. But, as matters 
stood in the Crimea, it was difficult for them to specify on 
what precise terms they would make peace. They might 
ask too much, or too little ; and if they were supposed to he 
parties to the Austrian Ultimatum, this would give them the 
appearance of suing for peace, and of being disheartened by 
recent events. Much might depend on the answer returned 
to Austria 5 and it is significant of the value which the 
Cabinet had by Ihis time learned to attach to the judgment 
of ' the Prince on questions of foreign policy, that Lord 
Clarendon wrote to him (19th November), asking for his 
opinion, previous to a meeting of the Cabinet next day to 
deliberate on the subject. 

Within a few hom-s the following exhaustive Memorandum 
l)y the Prince was in Lord Clarendon’s hands : — 

• Windsor Onatle, lOlh Noromter, 1864. 

‘ The diffioidties which we meet with in having to answer 
the question put by a Foreign Power, as to what are the 
ulterior conditions on which alone we should be prepared to 
make peace, arc inherent to every negotiation for peace 
whilst wai- is going on. They are twofold. 

‘ 1st. The uncertainty of the events of the war, during 
which a State has to pronounce itself as to its views, which 
makes it possible that its demands may turn out to have 
been too high or too low — as, under success, they could not 
be raised with good faith, and, without success, they could 
not be lowered with honour. 

‘ 2nd. The real cause and ultimate object of the war itself. 

‘ Against the first difficulty there is no remedy, except 
stating the most moderate terms, and keeping open the right 
to advance others, if the war proceeds. This we have done 
in the Notes exchanged with Austria in August last, and she 


w 0 
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has acknowledged the principle in her iinswcr, claiming its 
benefit for herself. 

‘With regard to tlie second, if generally so happens that 
the ostensible cause of a war does not embrace the whole or 
even the strongest motwes which impel Stat es 1 o resort to 
that last extremity. 

‘A peace, to be satisfiieiory and lasting, must satisfy all 
the objects for which the war has been undertaken, and it 
becomes necessary therefore fully ami honestly to consider 
what those were. 

‘In the present instance I take them to base been, the 
necessity which Europe (or at Iwist England and Franei' on 
its behidf) found itself under, to put a term at last to a 
policy which threatened the existence of t he ( )t toman Empire, 
and by making all the countries bordering on the' Black Re'a 
dependencies of Russia, seriously to endangi'r the balance of 
power, — a policy, of which the ])articnlar Bt,ei»s which led to 
the present war can be considered only as Rym])toms. The 
question naturally arises, — By what nieanK was thut policy 
to be carried out ? 

‘ The means employed are : 

‘1st. The identity of religion between Russia and the 
Greek subjects of the Porto — the assumption of a spiritual 
supremacy by the Emperors of Russia over th(> whole (irec-k 
Church, and, baaed upon this, a political protectorate ovt'r 
'the Christians in Turkey, supported by tlilfi'r('nt treaties 
obtained by violence, and purposely amhignously worth'd. 

‘ 2ncl. The exclusion of aU European commei'cc from lh(> 
Black Sea, by the shutting up of the mouths of the Diinnbe. 

‘3rd. The erection of a stupendous military and naval 
establishment at Sebastopol, containing a fleet, which, having 
no commerce to protect and no enemy to guard against, can 
only- serve purposes of aggression. 

‘ 4th. The gradual transfer of the allegiance of the provinces 
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separating Turkey from Eussia from tlie former to herself, 
partly by treaty stipulations, pai’tly by violent occupations, 
by bribery and any other surreptitious means. 

‘5th. The subjection of the mountain tribes of the Cau- 
casus under pretence of maintaining order. 

‘ If these are the means by which Eussia hopes to succeed 
in a policy detrimental to Europe, no peace can be admitted 
by us whicli does not give the fullest guarantees against 
them. 

‘ These guarantees are, in my opinion, all contained in the 
well-known “ Four Points.” We have, therefore, not to ask 
at present anything beyond the “ Four Points,” but rather to 
define more fully tho precise meaning we attach to their 
elastic terms. In doing this, care should be taken not to 
fall short of any of the expectations which the Government 
led Parliament to entertain, when Lord John Enssoll stated 
on its behalf to the House of Commons tho objects of the war. 
I find that tho imiwasibility of allowing Eussia to retain her 
threatening armaments in the Crimea was one of the most 
prominent, and the one which gave most satisfaction to the 
House. Now that vast treasure, and tlie best English blood, 
have been profusely expended towards obiaining that object, 
the nation has a right to expect that any peace contem- 
plated by Government shoxdd fully and completely realise it. 

‘ If, therefore, om present demands consist strictly in a 
dos&r definition and more extenawe application of the 
principles contained in the "Four Points” in the sense above 
understood, Parliament ought to be satisfied, and Austria can 
derive from them no pretext to fly from her engagements 
towards us.’ 

With this document beibre them to guide their delibera- 
tions, the decision of the Cabinet was made comparatively 
easy* The subject, however, enpaged their consideration 
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on two consecutive days, and on tlio 21st Lord Al)erdeeu 
wrote to the Queen : — 

‘ Tho Cabinet yesterday and to-dny was of>cii|>ied 111 the coiisi- 
doratioii ol the answer to bo given to the nesj)atoli of Ooniil 
Buol to Count Collorodo, requcBling c\2>liiiiafions from flic Allied 
Powers previous to the signature of tlie prnjjosed Trealy between 
them and Austria. The answer eoninined iu a Despateli to Lord 
Westmoreland baa been mainly fi>uiided njiou an oxeellc'iit tleirio- 
randum by tho Prince to Lord Ciareiidoii, wbioli iii)poiirH to 
embrace the whole subject, anil to take 11 iiorfi'clly jiisl view ol 
tho position of the different parlies.’ 

Some misgivings were entertained by Lord Clarendon and 
others of the Ministry, that Austria, in asking toi the ex 2 )lii- 
nations she did, was seeking a pretext for exlrieal ing hersedf 
from her subsisting engagement s to lh(> Allii's. This view 
was not, however, sliared by tho Qiieou or Ihinee, and in 
returning to Lord Clarendon the draft of Iris l)es])iitcli, Uor 
Majesty wrote: ‘It contains an honi'st exirosilion of our 
position and views, which is always thi' hest, when' somo 
double dealing is suspoctod on the part of tho.so with whom 
we treat. The Queen must confess, however, that tdie steps 
taken by Austria, and the proposals now made by her, adnrit 
of the more natural interpretation of hohig honestly mivuit ; 
that is to say, the Queen fully 'believes, thal Ansi ria wordd 
still prefer to see Eussia entering into negotiations for peace 
to having to fight her; hut she evidently cannot stand the 
strain of the suspense much longer, and tho Treaty and Notes 
will make it easy for her to go to avsw, if neei'ssary, and at 
the same time they bring the term for tho decision as near 
as six weeks from hence.’ 

It was the more necessary for tho Allied Powers to satisfy 
Austria that our terms of peace were reasnnahle, as Eussia 
by this time had intimated her intention to accept the Four 
Points as the basis of negotiation. This was a stop calculated 
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to perplex Austria, and to arrest her intention of hindino- 
herself to overt acts apjainst Eussia. It probably had no 
other purpose, and the conduct of Eussia at a later stage 
fully justified this suspicion. Eut in any case this design, 
if it existed, was baffled by the frank explanations given by 
the Allied Powers to Austria, which showed that their views 
were in entire accord with the conditions which she had herself 
previously approved, and accordingly she ('xecuted the Treaty 
witli France and England on the 2ncl of December, 

'VlTiile the alarm inspired by the full accounts of the 
Battle of Inkermann was stiU fresh, tidings were received 
(26th November) of a hurricane which had ravaged the coasts 
of the Crimea on the 14th of tliat month, and sent to the 
bottom of ihe sea vast stores of ammunition, and the bulk of 
the warm clothing which hud boon prepaied during the 
summer for the use of our iroops. Two Ficuch ships of the 
line and twenty-four of our transports had boon wrecked in 
the gale ; and the elements themselves seeinod to liave ex- 
pended their worst fury in order to increase the difficulties, 
already sufficiently great, with which the besieging armies 
liad to contend.^’ Not an hour was lost in despatching agents 
to Glasgow, Nottingham, and elsewhere, to purchase fresh 
supplies of warm clothing at any cost : and it was no small 
alleviation of the anxiety of the (iavernment, that 1,he same 
mail which brought the details of the disaster hrouglrt news 
of the anival at Balaclava of The Jura transport, with a 
large supply of blankets and clothing, and also of a merchant 
ship with the latter commodity for sale on spoculation.'® 

The Prince’s Diary (26th November) contains the brief 


^ In Ills Prinae alone, a magniflroiit Htonmslup of 2,700 Inns, irhich hiid 
fortunately landed the 4atli Begiment at Balaclava a few days liofoio, a cargo 
valued at 000,000?. was lust. In the limlute, another of the vessols wrecked, 
wore 900 tons of powder. 

Letter from Sir 'Edmund Lyons to Sir James Graham, ISfli STovemhei', 
1801. 
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<‘ntry ; ‘The avmy must bo meroased.’ With him ‘tlio lirst- 
liugs of his thought ’ in an emergency -were also ‘ the 
firstlings of his hand,’ and ho closputched to Mr. Sidney 
Herbert (then Secretary at Wai’) tho following suggestions 
for effecting tliis object, and at llie same time securing a 
permanent rescivi' force mthin easy rcacli of the Uoinmandoi'- 
in-chief : — 

‘ My dear IMr. Herbert, — .... Tho step wliicli will now 
have to be taken will be tho decisive one for the jest of the 
war, and I hope it will not he tak('n witliout the maturcst 
delibeiiition. 

‘Our last stop of organisation, hringhig each regiment up 
to twelve conipanies, was the right oiu‘, as tin orgiiniwdion 
aclaiilcd either for pcaci' or war. It has failod, Iiovvever, in 
supplying with sufBoiout riuickness the IrtMiiendous expen- 
diture of men in the Crimea. It has failed ptirficalarly in 
supplying the army of liord Ilaglau, on iiccomit of the 
distance of 3,000 miles hetween the basis and the fitdd of 
battle, A mere reference homo ill writing and its auswov 
recpiire six weeks, and the time for providing t,roops in- 
creases it to two months under tho most favoiirahle eircum- 
staneos, during which the whole stale of things may ho 
altered. Wo know from experience that eoiumunications 
by letter from Lord Raglan supply but scanty infoniia- 
tion. 

‘ What is imperatively demanderl, tlicrcfore, is an iutorme- 
diato depot upon which Lord Ihiglaii would <lraw uij^leasure, 
and which would be kept supplied from homo. 

‘ Adapting our present organisation to this want, for every 
four companies in depot at home thore should be an eipial 
dejiot established at Malta — these depots to he unitod in 
provisional battalions like tlie provisional battalions at homo. 
Tliey would form at the same time the wliolo garrison, and 
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would require all tbe accommodation at that place, hettiiig 
free all the reglineiits uow there. 

‘ If llalta would not hold sufficient depots, the system 
might ho furlhor extended to G-ibraltar. Oar picseut depots 
might go out al once, and fresh ones be formed at home*. 
We sliould tlien have — 

1st. Depots of four e<jnipanies in England fur i-eeruiting 
and instruction. 

■2iul. Depots at Jfalta as a reserve to the army in the 
field, and for further training. 

3rd, Battalions of eight companies in the field always 
kept complete. 

‘ The invalids might join the luserves, and a great deal of 
shipping would thus lie saved. 

‘ Napoleon always had reserves for his army between it and 
the homo depots ; without them, in fact, it cannot bo carrieil 
on. Moreover, what 1 lay the greatt'st stress upon, Lord 
Itaglau would have his reserves within coininand, and the 
knowledge of wluit ho has, and what he has to cxiicct, will 
he his safest guide in regulating his operations. 

‘ I recommend thus to the most serious consideration of the 
Duke of Newcastle, to whom you will he good enough to 
communicate tliis letter. I shall be at liuckiughain Palace 
to-morrow, where 1 shall he very glad to meet you with the 
Duke and Lord Hardinge to talk this matter over. Will you 
kindly appoint them ? 

‘■\Vind6or OiisUb, 2Sth Nowwlioi', 18a4. 


Next day the meeting which the Prince had requested took 
place, llis plan was submitted to the Cabinet by the Duke 
of Newcastle with the approval of Lord Karrdinge and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, and on the 1 si of December Lord Aberdeen 
informed the Queen that it had been adopted. An army of 
reserve amounting to 16,000 men was to be formed at Malta, 
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and one half of this force, it was hoped, would soon he com- 
pleted. The same letter conveyed the welcome iutolUsencc' 
that a contract had been sanctioned for a railroad from IJala- 
clava to the camp befora Sebastopol, ‘ principally in ord('r to 
spare the incredible labour neccHsary to drag ihe ariillery 
from the coast, which had liitborto been pi'rfovmed by flat 
seamen of the fleet.’ A contract was also entered into for 
laying a telegra])hic cable at the joint expense of France 
and England, between Oapo Kivlergii, netir Varna, and tlie 
INIontistcry of St. (teorge, hot ween Halaclava and Kamit'seh 
Bay." 

A few diiys later brought further didails of the Htorin of 
the 14t.h, and of th(' nu'asiires which had been taken to 
repair the losses by it. Reinforcements w(>ro arriving, and 
the extreme, right of onr position was being strengthened 
against the renewal of such attacks as those of tlni 2(>th of 
October and the 5tli of November. Sir Edmund Lyons wrote 
to Sir .Tiunes Graluun that he found ‘ a hopf'fnl as well as a 
detcnuiiied spirit prevailing in lioth !irmi{'s. They all teel,’ 
lie added, ‘and with reason, iliat liilherto (‘veryiliiug lias 
been honourable and glorious for the arms of England and 
France, They have confidence in llie Hup])ort of i,Uo two 
GoverEineul,s and tlie two countries, and aro resolvisl to 
deserve tliat support, and, through the blessing of (lod on a 
good oaus(‘, to conipior.’ 

Sir Edmund Lyons was not a man lo ch'spoud in diffi- 
culties ; hut letters from olBcers in less rosponsildo positions 

” This Cfttlo, 400 miles in longUi, wbs connuotod Tvilh n tolefu'iiiili from 
Vnma to Eustolink, from TvhioU pUeo a complete system of conimnnieiitiou 
with England alreiuly existed. In this way direct and. secret communieotinu 
was Oilablislied between the Offices of Uic War Department in England and 
Paris and the hcad-qiinrtoi’s of the English and French Commandcrs-in-chiof. 
The first tologram transmitted was on the 4 th of May, Ifififi. Hitherto Ihh 
first news of what was passing in the Crimea had roaohod ns through St. 
Petarsbarg. Prom this time St, Petersburg got its earliest nows throngh 
TiOiidnn n.nd P'^.rio 
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confinaed liis report as to the unclaimted spirit of Uie troops, 
while JDaking no secret of the terrible strain upon their 
endurance, in the absence of almost everything essential t<> 
keep them from sinking from exhaustion under the combined 
assaults of cold, and wet, and hunger, and fatigue. 



CHAPTER LIX. 


Ky I/hose wliOj like the Prince, were able to look to far-off 
reaiiltH llirongh the diatractions of present diffiouliies, the 
issues involved in the j>reat struggle of Inkennnnn were not 
hard to divine. The danntle&B courage of a comparative 
haiKlfiil oi' EngUahiiien had rolled back the overwhelming 
force which the CV.ar had hoped would have swept them into 
min. A great calamity had Ijeon averted. Hut while the 
events of that day showed too palpably how perilous was the 
position in which we stood, thoy also showed no less ch'arly, 
that we must light out to the uttermost the contest, in which 
we wore engaged. The fall of Sebastopol could alom^ save 
the Allied armies, and that object must be attiiinoil, cost what 
it might. To re-embark in face of a force so powerful as that 
of Ibo Russian & was impossible. Infinite sliamo, as well as 
infinite loss, must have followed on the attempt. 

Hnt, if England and France did their duty by the soldiers 
who had thus far nobly maintaiiaed the natioiml honour, hud 
we, in truth, any reason for appn'honsion ? The same valour 
which had stood the slioek of Inkermann might bo relied on 
to hold its grasp on the plateau between Sebastopol and the 
sea. It had only to do so until England and France brought 
into play the advantages secured to them by the command of 
the sea, and success must follow. For the resources of Russia, 
however vast, were being expended at a rate, and with a 
rapidity, which must lead, at no very distant period, to os- 
haustioii, separated as they were ffom the theatre of war by 
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immense tracts of country, without good or uumcrnus road-< 
or RuflScient means of transport. Tn the failure, therefore, of 
the Eussian attack on Tnkemann, the fate of Sebastopol was 
in eifect decided. However others might waver — and men 
of high position did waver — ^the Prince never for a moment 
faltered in this conviction. The beleaguered city must fall. 
There could bo uo going back from the task which we had 
imposed upon ourselves. 

The spirit of the army, tried as it had already been, and 
speedily to bo doomed to still heavier trial, was excellent. 
‘ Our position here,’ the same oEScer whose letter we liave quotei 1 
above, p. 1 j 7, writes fromthocauip on the Kith of December, 
‘is veiy critical, and we are well aware of the difficulties we 
are likely to have to contend against; still wc feel that, 
though inferioi' in numbera, wc are more than a match for 
the enemy, and the idea of the foasihiUty of being henien by 
them never for one instant occurs to any man amongst us.’ 
Again, an officer of the G-uards wi'ites to Colonel Phipps on 
the 18th : ‘ I wish words cotild express the cool, determined, 
unflinching bravery of our men. At Inkermaun, every minute 
one expected they must give way. H.od they done .so the 
day was lost ; but no, they retired, when forced back by 
overwhelming numbers, foot by foot, not a man hanging 
back ; and the cheer and da,sh they made on receiving rein- 
forcements were glorious. Om felt inclined to hug Ihnni all, 
when the action was over.' With such men what was not to 
be hoped for ? For such men what would not their country- 
men at home be prepared to do ? 

Had the arrangements for the care of tho army been as 
complete and efficient as they proved to be ihe revei’se, 
public feeling would still have found it nece.ssnry for its own 
satisfaction to show active sympathy with its struggles and 
inevitable sufferings. Accordingly, eiudy in OoLobei', a letter 
from Sir E. Peel to The Times led to a subscription being 
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opened for the sick and wounded. In less than a fortnight a 
biiin of about 15,0002. was received at Th& Times' office, and 
the proprietors of that journal sent out a Commissioner to 
administer this fund in the shape of medicines and necessary 
eomforts. Incalculable good resulted from tliis timely aid, 
and so thoroughly was this felt that, when at a later date the 
subscription was reopened, the amount originally subscribed 
was raised to 25, 4G2/. On the 13th of October, a Eoyal 
Commission, at the head of which was the Prince, was issued 
for the purpose of establishing ‘a fund for relief of the 
orphans and widows of soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
may fall in the present war.’ This fund, known as the 
Patriotic Fund, before the end of the year exceeded half a 
million, and ultimately rose to more than a million and a 
quarter. Subscriptions were also raised for sending addi- 
tional chaplains to the seat of war, to aid the overtasked 
military chaplains there. 

A staff of female hospital nurses was at the same time 
organised. Miss P'lorence Nightingale, a lady pre-eminently 
fitted for the task by her great natural gifts for organisation, 
and by invaluable experience gained at the Hospital of 
Kaiserswerth in Prussia and elsewhere abroad, at the re- 
(juest of Mr. Sidney Herbert undertook the direction of 
this devoted band, and, accompanied by the Eev. Mr. Brace- 
bridge aud his wife, proceeded with thirty-seven lady nurses 
to Constantinople. They reached Scutari on the 5th of 
November, in time to receive the soldiers who had been 
wounded at the battle of Balaclava. On the arrival of Miss 
Nightingale, the great hospital at Scutari, where all had up 
to this time been chaos and discomfort, was reduced to 
order; and those tender lenitives, which only woman’s 
thought and woman’s sympathy can bring to the sick man’s 
couch, were applied to solace and alleviate the agonies of 
pain, or the torture of fever and prostration. The introduc- 
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tion of such an addition to the staff of a militai’y hospital 
had been deprecated by the worshippers of official routine — 
\\ ith such ineu nothing new can be good — ^but so completely 
did experience belie their fears, that a further staff of fifty 
trained female nurses was soon afterwards sent from England, 
to aid in tlie work which Miss Nightingale and her assistants 
had begun. In the records of the war, the services of these 
admirable woman occupy a page to which their countrymen 
must always turn with pride. 

While public munificenee was busy doing what it might 
for the well-being and comfort of the army, individual acts 
of kindness were not wanting in every quarter. It was but 
little, after all, that could bo done, but everything helped to 
bring the animating assurance of sympathy, where in ti'uth it 
was sorely needed. The Queen herself, the cider Princesses, 
and Her Majesty’s ladie.s, made woollen comforters, mittens, 
and other warm coverings, which were sent out and distri- 
buted among the soldiers. Thousands of gentle hands 
throughout the country worked long horns uuweariedly for 
the same praiseworthy purpose. On his part, the Prince sent 
fur great coats to all his brother officers of the Brigade of 
G-uards, aud a liberal supply of tobacco to their men, and also 
to the men of the two Battalions of Eifles, and of the 11th 
Hussars. 

‘ Ton may bo quite sure,’ wrote Colonel IJpton (22nd Docem- 
hor), when acknowledging the gift to Colonel Phipps, ■ it will be 
duly appreciated, especially coming from the quarter it does. 
Nothing can be more pleasant to those poor follows, and more 
convincing in its effect, than the thought that his Royal High- 
ness has been mindful of thoir creature comforts and wants 
during their absence on this service. No one but those who have 
lived the life voiy recently, can know how the hearts of those 
who have boon endniing toil, and fatigue, and exposure, are 
gladdened and nerved by the knowledge that thoir Queen, as 
well as his Royal Highness, had been heal'd expressing their 
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syinpatliy and wiii’in interest in their snfTeriiigs, and admiration 
of all that has been done by them. It iv <i soit of e,riiUahun that 
malces out of every one two at leoit.’ 

How j^roai were the sympathy and how warm iho intorost 
of both the Queen and Prince, it would he iinpowblc 
to overstate. The accounts of tlio privations rvliich the 
army in the Crimea was now suffering were lieart -rending. 
The siege operations were practically at a standstill. The 
camp was drenched with rain. The men, reduced in nnmhers 
and enfeebled by want of food, and rest, and shelter, were 
tasked to the utmost limit of their strength to hold their 
own in the trenches. The Commissariat had broken down 
for want of the means of transport. Witli abundaiu-e of 
provisions a few miles off at Balaclava, men and horses v/ere 
perishing for lack of food. The horsf's, tliat had carried 
their riders so magnificently into the enemy’s lines on the 
raemorahle 25th of October, were either rotting in a sea of mud, 
tir being wasted away in doing tlio ignoble work of sumpter 
mnles ; while the survivor’s of Tnkermann, afti'i’ spending 
a day and night in the trenches, wore often compelh'd to 
wade through mire to Balaclava to bring nji tlie rations, 
w'hich the Commissariat were without tho meiina of for- 
warding to the front. All the evils, in sliort, were threaten- 
ing the army, which want of foresight and of efieelivo 
organisation for the exigencies of a lengthened eampaigu 
coidd not fail to inflict. Who were to hlaiue ? -was tlu! 
cpiestion in evei’y mouth. It was hy no means easy to 
find an answer to a question, which only too many were 
ready to discuss ; but to find .and to apply the reiiu'dy was 
the one thing needful, and to this tho thoughls of both 
the Queen and Prince were most anxiously tui'nod. 

The reports from Lord Raglan as to the condition of tho 
army were most meagre ; his letters being silent as to the 
sufferings, with accounts of which private letters, as well 
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as newspapers, wore teeming. From them it was impossible 
to learn what was wanted for the supplies and comfort of 
the troops, and the Government could, therefore, only act 
upon conjecture, and send out whatever they thought was 
likely to be required. Scarcely less meagre were the oflScial 
returns, which were barren of the most essential information 
as to the numbers of the army available and not available 
for action, the provision made for their shelter, clothing, 
and food, the supply of horses, the means of transport, all 
those details, in short, in the absence of which the Govoim- 
ment conld neither know on what force they had to depend, 
nor how that force was to be maintained in a state of effi- 
ciency. It seems to have struck the Prince, and the Prince 
alone, that, until tliis radical defect was cured, it would be 
impossible to abate the evils by which the conduct of the 
campaign was now so seriously hampered. Accordingly, 
on the 31st of December, ho called the attention of the 
Duke of Newcastle to the subject by letter : — 

‘ My dear Duke,’ he wrote, ‘The want of system and order 
in our army before Sebastopol, entailing, as it docs, much 
confusion and positive suffering to our gfillant troops, as 
well as painful uncertainty to their well-wishers at home, 
has, as you know, much distressed and occupied me. I 
know but of one remedy, where people are not born with 
the instinct of method, and are prevented by want of time 
or inclination from writing, and that is, an efficient and 
detailed form of Returns to be filled up by them. These 
Returns should be framed in such a manner that the mere 
act of filling them up shall compel attention to all the points 
which ought to be brought under the wholesome influence 
of method, and on which the Home authorities imperatively 
requii'e the amplest information.’ 

The Prince accompanied his letter with a complete scheme 
of tabulated Returns drawn up by himself, — ^in which he had 

yoT TTi. w 
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aimed at combining completeness of information on all im- 
portant points with such brevity as could not reasonably deter 
those whose duty it was to fill them up from the labour of 
doing so. To these was added a full explanatory Memo- 
randum, and the Prince asked to be put in communication 
with the person whom the Duke might charge witli tlie task of 
settling the form of the Returms. With such Returns before 
them, the Government would be kept fully informed as to the 
state of the army engaged at Sebastopol from week to week, 
its guns, horses, equipments, and stores, how the men wore 
secured against weather, — in a word, as to every particular 
which might euahle them duly to me(it all necessary roquiro- 
mentsfor the comforts and appointments of the niou, and 
of materials for the siege. 

Two days afterwards, it appears from the Prince’s Diary, 
he had a conference with the Duke of Newcastle 011 the sub- 
ject of this communication. Between this period and the 
time when the Duke left ofiice, he was probably unable to 
arrange for tlie reform of the existing want of system. But 
one of the first acts of Lord Panmure, his successor at the 
War Ofiice, was to require Lord Raglan to furnish the in- 
formation pointed to by the Prince. His language is so nearly 
that of the Prince’s Memorandum, that it may bn presumod 
to have been before him when he wrote (12th February, 
1855 ) the following letter to Lord Raglan : 

‘It appears to me that your Lordship’s reports to my dcparl.- 
ment are too scanty, and, in order to remedy this inconvonionco, 

I have to request that yon will call upon General Oflicers com- 
manding Divisions, and they in their turn will desiro thoir 
Brigadiers to furnish reports once a fortnight, which you will 
regularly forward for my information. These reports must 
exhibit fully the state of the troops in camp. They will mention 
the condition of their clothing, the amount and vogularity of 
issue of their rations, the state of their quarters, and tho oleanli- 
ness of the camp in its several parts. ... The General Officers 
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will mention, in those reports any difficuUies which may have 
occurred as to the issue of rations, fuel, or forago, and you must 
inr^uii’e strictly and immediately into all neglect, and visit upon 
the delinquent the punishment due to his fault. 

‘By following tho above directions you will, at liltlc trouble to 
yourself, convey to me most interesting information, for all which 
I am at present compelled to rely on the reports of unofficial 
individuals.’ 

Tho instructions here given were carried out ; and from 
this lime Eeports, accompanied by tabular Eetnrns 011 tlu* 
model of those suggested by the Prince, were regularly for- 
wiu'dod to the Secretary for War, and by him to the Queen. 
With these before them, the Home authorities could see at 
a glance the strength of the available force before Sebastopol, 
what gap.s had to be supplied, what guns, stores, clothing, 
&o., bad to be provided, and, above all, — ^wbicb defects in 
the previously existing system bad shown to be of the utmost 
moment, - whether what had been actually provided and sup- 
plied from home for the army had been duly forwarded to its 
destination. This was one of the first and most eificient steps 
toward.s curing the abuses, which, during the winter of 1854- 
1 855, caused so much loss and suffering to tho English forces. 
The wonder is, that a reform of this nature should have boon 
left to emanate from one who had no practical experience in 
war. May this not be read as one indication among many, 
that in designating the Prince for his successor at the Hor.se 
Guards, the Duke of Wellington had acted on a well-foimdod 
conviction of his Eoyal Highness’s special fitness for tlie 
office ? 

This winter set in with unusual severity in England. Its 
rigours seemed to give poignancy to the pain, which every 
fresh communication from the Crimea was calculated to ag- 
gravate. What the prevailing feeling was, Mr. Bright, no 
lover of the war, expressed in the House of Commons (23a d 

2 
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February, 1855), when he said, ‘ Thousands, scores of thousands 
of persons, have retired to rest, night after night, whose slum- 
bers have been disturbed or whose dreams have been busied 
with the sufferings and agonies of our soldiers in the Crimea.’ 
At the kindly Christmas time men’s thoughts naturally tra- 
velled away from the warmth of their own hearth-fires to the 
wind-swept slopes, whore so many of their countrymen were 
fighting for very life against fearful odds. Nowhere less than 
in the Palace were their hardships likely to be forgotten ; and 
the Queen, while sending salutation to her troops on New 
Year’s day through Lord Eaglan, seized the opportunity to 
press the consideration of these haidships upon his personal 
.attention, to which there was reason to think it had not been 
sufficiently directed. It was thus Her Majesty wi-ote : — 

‘ The sad privations of the army, the bad weather, and 
the constant sickness are causes of the deepest concern and 
anxiety to the Queen and Prince. Tim braver her noble 
troops are, the more patiently and heroically they bear all 
their trials and sufferings, the more miserable we feel at their 
long continuance. The Queen trusts that Lord Raglan will 
be vei'y strict in seeing that no uivtiecesBtvry privations are 
incurred by any negligence of those whose duty it is to watch 
over their wants. 

‘The Queen heard that thoir coffee was given thorn green, 
instead of roasted, and some other things of this kind, which 
have distressed her, as she feels so anxious that they should 
be made as comfortable as circumstances can admit of. The 
Queen earnestly trusts, that the large amount of warm 
clothing sent out has not only reached Balaclava, but has been 
distributed, and that Lord Eaglan has been successful in 
j)roouring the means of hutting for the men. 

‘ Lord Raglan cannot think how much we suffer for the 
army, and how painfully anxious we are to know that their 
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privations are decreasing. . . . The Queen cannot conclude 
without wishing Lord Eaglan and the whole of the army, in 
the Prince’s name and her own, a happy and gloruma New 
Year.’ 

By this time a loud outcry against Lord Eaglan liad begun 
in the press. He was chaa-ged with neglecting to see to the 
actual state of his troops, and to the necessaiy measures for 
tlieir relief. Their condition was becoming more and more 
pitiable ; their numbers dwindling rapidly from death and dis- 
ease.' The road between Balaclava and the camp bad become a 
muddy quagmire, the few remaining horses of our cavalry 
were rapidly disappearing, every day the difficulty of getting 
up food and other necessaries from Balaclava was becoming 
more serious, and still no provision was being made for 
supplying an effective means of transport. The disastrous 
consequences were now being felt of the neglect to construct, 
during the fine weather, a sound road from the camp to the 
port, from which its supplies were drawn. In the anxiety to 
open our batteries, and to maintain a fire upon Sebastopol, 
every available horse and man had been called into play. It 
was in vain that the military authorities urged, in answer to 
tho complaints that reached them from England, that if, 
instead of this, they had, on their arrival before Sebastopol, 
employed any of their scanty forces in mating a road and 
in other preparations for wintering in the Crimea, all Eng- 
land would have been up in arms at their delay, and would 
have ascribed the failure of the attack to over-precaution. 
This might be true ; but what of that ? The question was not, 
what might have been said in a certain event, but what 
ought to have been done ? The very terms of the defence 
implied, that under an apprehension of unjust censure the 

' On the 22nd of January Colouol Gordon writes to General Groy, ' Our 
offectircs to-day are only 10|362I ’ 
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attack upon Sebastopol liad been made without first making 
provision against the contingency of a failure, which had yet 
been foreseen. Only a success, which those upon the spoi. 
did not dare to hope for, could have vindicated such a course. 
Success had not been achieved, and now the inevitable penalty 
followed. For when did general or statesman swerve fi-om 
liis conviction, to gratify a popular outcry, — the anlor 
eivium pmva pubentium , — but he liad to expiate his weak- 
ness in the reproaches of those to whose clamour lie had 
yielded ? So it was now. Loudest in condemnation of Lord 
Eaglan were the very men who, in the fulness of their 
ignorance ns to the scanty resources at his disposal, com- 
pared with those of his adversaries, had been most vehement 
in uiging that Sebastopol must fall before a vigorous attack. 

When the failure of the fire of the Allies on the 17th of 
October had demonstrated, that Sebastopol was not to k* 
taken except by regular siege, the formation of a sound 
road between the camp and Balaclava should clearly have 
been the first thought. It was true, that wo had no men to 
spare for the work, but labourers from Con-stantinople or 
even from England might easily have been procured, had the 
necessary stops been taken. A great general, a Wellington, 
a Napoleon, or a Moltkc, would never have omitted to make 
himself secure on so essential a point. But the man at the 
head of our army, admirable as he was in much, was not 
gifted with the imaginative genius of a groat commander, 
which foresees the contingencies of a compaign, and provides 
for them by anticipation. He could handle his army well 
in the field. But how to ensure for it the food, clothing, 
and shelter, the want of which arc more deadly than all the 
casualties of battle, was a problem apparently beyond his 
grasp. In any case, it was one with which he did not 
grapple till too late. The absence of this quality was all tlie 
more disastrous, inasmuch as the system, with which he had 
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to work, was defective in any provision for the emergency 
which had ai'isen. It was a matter of dispute, in fact, on 
whom the duty of seeing to the efficiency of the road rested, 
whether on the Quartermaster-G-eneral’s department, or that 
of the Commissariat. Neither had men or means for the 
work upon the spot, and there was no one to insist that 
these should be instantly px-ovided elsewhere. The flaw was 
hut one of many in the organisation of the army, which the 
experiences of the campaign had brought and were daily 
bringing into relief, and which forced upon the view tlie 
necessity for a thorough refom of our military system, ‘ The 
present administration of the army is not to be defended. 
My heart bleeds to think of it ! ’ ai-e the Prince’s words, in a 
letter of the 20th of January of this year to King Leopold. 

The subject was no new one to the Prince. It had occu- 
pied his thoughts for years, and by the camp at Chobham, 
and by the scheme of a permanent camp at Aldershot, some 
of his ideas had been carried into effect. By these he had 
sought to neutralise a defect in the system, to wliich the 
Great Duke, by his mode of dealing with the army at homo 
during a long peace, had given encouragement, ‘ In his ex- 
treme desire,’ says Colonel Hamley, in his able monograph on 
Wellington, ““ ‘ to keep the railitai’y subordinate to the civil 
power, he treated the army as a machine to bo taken to 
pieces and packed away in small fractions till it should he 
needed. To the officers the conseque]icc was, that none of 
them, oven of high rank, ever had, while in England, an 
opportunify of seeing a division assembled, and that they 
could oonse(iuently have no practical acquaintance with the 
relation which the dry details of evolution and regimental 
duty bear to the operations of a force composed of the diffez’- 
ent arms.’ In this view, as will be seen from the Momo- 

* Wellington's Career; AMiliiarg and PraoHotd Bumwary. By IS, B, Hamloy. 
Blackwood, 1860; p. 107. 
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randum presently to be quoted, the Prince by anticipation 
concurred, and he mentions it in explanation of the causes 
which had contributed to the defects of our army system. 
The time, he conceived, had come for dealing with the whole 
subject in a comprehensive spirit, and although he was at 
this period much prostrated, as his Diary shows, by a pro- 
tracted attack of influenza, he gathered up his strength to 
embody his views in one of his carefully studied Memo- 
randums. 

On the merits of this Memorandum only the judgment of 
military men can be of any value ; but we have the authority 
of the distinguished officer, now the head of the Siaif Col- 
lege, from whom we have just quoted, for saying, that ‘ it 
has been the aim of military reformers since to embody all 
its suggestions, and that all have been put in practice,* with 
the exception of certain points of detail, with wliioh the 
Memorandum either does not deal at all, or only imperfectly. 
It does not indeed profess to he exhaustive, and the Prince had 
already, in his communications with the Government, dealt 
with such questions as the formation of reserves, the term of 
service, and otherimportantpartioulars on which thoMemoran- 
dum does not touch. Some of the details of organisation, of 
which the Memorandum speaks, we are informed by Colonel 
Hamley, have always been regraded as necessary for an army 
in the field, and what the Prince says on these points, there- 
fore, although excellent so far as it goes, is not entitled to the 
same merit for originality, as the rest of the paper. Upon 
the whole, however, Colonel Hamley considers that this paper 
‘ distinctly hits the blots in the system as it then existed, 
affords another proof of the soundness of the Prince Consort’s 
judgment, and of his capacity for being a leader in reform, 
and will enhance his repute as a thinker and administrator.’ 
With so high a testimony to its merits, it will not bo out of 
place to preserve a record of this interesting document 
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‘Windsor Cdstlc, I4th Jauunry, ISoj. 

‘It was always to be expected, that after an European 
peace of foi'iy years, a great war, finding us on a reduced 
peace establishment, with most of our experienced generals 
dead or superannuated, would expose us to much danger, and 
our armies possibly at the outset even to reverses. 

‘ Whilst other countries, enjoying less liberty than our own, 
and compelled by their Continental position, have kept up 
large standing armies, and employed the forty years in 
constant application to the organisation and exercise of those 
armies, we have directed our whole ingenuity to devices to 
reduce expenditure, and to avoid public attention being 
drawn to the affairs of the army.® 

' A. maxim having even received public acceptation that 
England was not a military country, and should never again 
engage in a Continental war, great fears were naturally en- 
tertained when the army was suddenly called upon to em- 
bark in a contest with the two greatest military Powers, the 
one as an enemy to be overcome, the other as an ally to be 
rivalled. 

‘ Notwithstanding a pre-conceived determination on the 
part of the public to consider our army as inferior in all 
military qualities to the P’ ronch, events have shown that our 
small army was prepared to take the field as early as the 
P\ench, and, when they came to the fii'st battle, actually out- 

* Do nol our public men, in a competition, not unnntui'al, to outvie their 
rivals in reducing our military expenditure, still foster too much the prevail- 
ing disposition to rely for security on our lusular position aud naval suprem- 
acy? If ire are to command the respect of other countries, aud to retain a 
firm hold of those vast colonial end foreign possessions, which go so Ihr to 
make tho greatness and to justify the influence of JUngland, we cannot hope to 
escape the expense of maintaining nn oi'my which shall he something more 
than merely sniScient fur purposes of national police or for the wants of tho 
colonies and onr Indian empire. We may not always be able to count on the 
friendliness of other States : in prudence wo ought not to leave ourselres at 
thoir mercy. 
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numbered iL. The victories it has since achieved over the 
liuBsians have placed it before the world as pre-eminent iu 
fighting qualities, discipline, and obedience, and even 
beyond this, in a cheerful spirit of resignation, under every 
possible description of sickness, privation, and hardship. 

‘ When, however, it became engaged in a protracted siege, 
great wants, exhibiting almost a slate of helplessness, became 
apparent. Tlie nation is alarmed, and urgent and loud in 
its complaints. The most opposite cause's arc pointed out as 
having produced the state of things complained of. .Some 
find fault with the age of our Commander ; some with the 
youth and inexperience of the Staff ; some with tlic aristo- 
cratic composition of our corps of officers ; some with the 
subdivision of departments in the army ; some with the civil 
departments at home; others abuse personally pavtioidar 
generals abroad and Ministers at homo, and wlnit they term 
Horse Guards officials. 

‘ All these causes may liave contributed in various dogTees 
to what we deplore, and, more than all these, i.he distance of 
3,000 miles to the seat of war. But I am firmly convinced 
that the chief cause is to be found in onr military systom. 

‘ An army is hut au instrument, and, according to the 
way in which you construct that instrument, it will work. 
It is worth inquiring what oxur system really is. 

I hazard the opinion, that our army, as at preacut orga- 
nised, can hci/rdly be called an ai'my at all, hut n more 
aggregate of battalions of infantry, with some regiments of 
cavalry, and an artillery regiment. 

‘ In our ancient wars distinot regiments were raised by 
different noblemen and others for special services, au<l these, 
with tire King’s guards, organised after the model of Louis 
XIV., with his Hanoverian troops, foreign mercenaries aud 
native levies in India, formed the fighting power of India in 
all her later wars. During the Peniusular war, under the 
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guidance of the Duke of Wellington, the British force for 
the first time assumed such nnml)erb, and was kept so long 
together, as to enable him to introduce an army system. It 
came out of the contest with the admiration of the world, 
but at the signature of peace this army, as such, was broken 
up. 

‘ All the generals were put on the shelf, all the machinery 
to which it owed its efficiency was done away with, and 
nothing kept but its admirable regimental system, readily 
acknowledged by all the military authorities who are 
acquainted with it, as hardly to he surpassed. The cry for 
economy, and what Lord Castlereagh termed ‘an ignorant 
impatience of taxation,’ forced upon successive Grovernments 
reduction upon reduction, and such a distribution of the 
remaining troops as to form an apology for keeping any at 
all. In fact, ike amiy has mver been acknowledged by the 
nation as a national want, with recognised claims to its 
consideration. 

‘ We have notliing but distinct battalions. 

‘ These di.stinct battalions have been used in an order of 
rotation, more or less adhered to, for Colonial garrisons, as 
Indian auxiliaries, and for duties at home, rather those of a 
police force than of regular troops. Occasionally some of 
them have been thrown together d I'impromptu, to meet a 
war in some foreign climato suddenly thrust upon the 
country, and generally not foreseen. Some old general 
officer, usually the accidental senior on the nearest station, 
has been put in command, with a staff formed by him in 
haste from his younger friends and relations. Yet the 
country has never been disappointed in its expectations, owing 
to the admirable conduct of the battalions, guided by officers, 
gentlemen in every sense of the word, who have conquered 
vast countries, with means ludicrously small compared with 
those against winch they had to contend, or that would 
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have been employed for the same purpose by any other 
country. During the necessary difficulties of their cam- 
paigns the country has contiued itself to abusing the old 
generals (Grough in India, then in China, Smith at the 
Cape, Godwin in Burmah, &c.), but when the difficulties 
have been overcome, it lias never felt the duty of doing any- 
thing towards rendering future tasks to these nolile troops 
less difficult. 

‘ We have in consequence, as I have said, admirable 
battalions, but nothing beyond; — No generaln (as a rule) 
trained and practised in the duties of that rank (for, as 
soon as a colonel obtains that rank, ho is, as a system, placed 
on the half pay, and not afterwards employed, except, if at 
all, as inspecting officer in a district, or as commandant of a 
garrison) ; — No general staff or staff cotps ^ (to the organisa- 
tion of which all Continental Powers have paid the most 
special and minute attention); — No field commissariai, no 
field army department ; no ambulance coips, no baggage 
train, no corps of di’ivers, no coips of artisans ; no pi'ac- 
t'ioe, or possibility of acquiring it, in the combined use of 
the three arms, cavali'y, infantry, and andiUen) ; — No general 
qualified to handle more than one of these arms, and the 
artillery kept as distinct from the army as if it 'ware a 
separate profession. 

‘ This has naturally produced, in addition, other dotriroonlal 
consequences, such as these, that we have no barracks for 


* A yearltttor Pob. 18d6) we find Ibu Prince lamonling, in (i letter to tlie 
King of the Beigiiins, that ho haa boon unable to got public men to rocoguiao 
this radical flaw in our military syatem, ■ What ia bad in the army Iina hcon 
occaaioned by the House of Conuuona, It has novor allowed ua to havo per- 
manent generals in the eervieo, nor a general staff! and heroin lies the fciull. 
No army in tlio world could hold its own, as after all ours has done, if military 
service as a profession is to oulmiualo in the command of a battalion, and if 
“ a particular officer for a particular job " is to ho appointed merely casually 
after twenty years of other occupations. With all the oiUorij/ about reform, / 
have not been able to make anybody comprehend thie’ 
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more than a battalion here and thei e ; no means of pro- 
viding for the defences of the coast, nor of garrisoning the 
defences either existing or proposed, not even such as 
Plymouth and Portsmouth, where the barrack accommoda- 
tion is perfectly miserable. In fact, we have nothing but 
103 battalions, of which about a third or a half are generally 
at home. 

‘ More might perhaps have been done in giving practice, 
in moving and handling and supplying troops, by occasional 
concentrations and reviews on a large scale, but fear of 
incurring expense, and a geneml dislike to what is contemp- 
tuously called “ playing at soldiers,” have prevented this, until 
the camp at Chobham was formed the year before last under 
the pressure of “ the invasion panic.” 

‘If the defects we suEfer from be hero correctly stated, the 
I'emedy would lie in giving to the British army 'pei'manently 
the organisation which every other army in Europe enjoys, 
viz. that of brigades and divisions. 

‘ The 103 battalions of infantry would form 34 biigades, 
and these 17 divisions. Tire 23 regiments of cavalry 8 
brigades. Each of the 17 divisions ought to have its proper 
complement of artillery permanently attached to it, say 24 
guns, and kept complete. 

‘ The cavalry not doing Colonial duty should be attached 
at home by brigades to the respective divisions. Es eh 
division and each brigade ought to have its staff, commis- 
sariat, medical department, ambulance, and baggage train 
attached to it. By keeping these commands and appoint- 
ments filled up, we alone can get the means of judging of 
the fitness of men for command, and give them the means of 
fitting themselves for it. 

‘The divisions ought to bo placed in accordance with a 
comprehensive view of the exigences of the country at home 
and abroad, and with reference to the duties which they may 
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be called iipon to perform. Camps of evolution, in which 
the troops should be concentrated and drilled together during 
a portion of the year, should at the same time he formed.® 

‘ I abstain fi'om proposing a detailed system of distribution, 
which would want more consideration, but to show that the 
plan is feasible, I will sketch out a possible scheme j — one 
division at Gibrallar, one at Malta, one in the Ionian Islands, 
four in India, one at the Cape and Mauritius, one in 
Australia, Cliina, Ceylon, one in the Tianaatlantic Provinces, 
including the West Indies, seven at homo, of which foui- in 
Gieat Britain and three in Ireland. 

‘ I would keep quite distinct from this effective, army the 
regimental depot organisation. The depot battalions would 
be dispersed in the small barracks now occupied by the 
service battalions. 

‘ The objections which will be urged against this plan 
will, I presmne, bo, first, the necessity of giving the battalions 
their fair turn of foreign and home service ; but this may bo 
obtained by either relieving whole divisions, or brigades in 
the divisions, or regiments in the brigades ; secondly, the 
impossibility of keeping the divisions together under all 
circumstances ; but the temporaiy detachment of brigades 
or battalions need not disturb the general syslem ; thirdly, 
the increased expense ; hut this cannot be great, in fact, 
amounting to no more than the difference between the half 
and full pay, and allowances of some fifty general officers and 
their stafif. The additional expense arising out of tho organi- 
sation of ambulance and baggage trains will be compen- 
sated by the saving of the lavish and often useless expendi- 

‘ 'This, sentenco,’ a<iys Colotiol Hsvmloy, ' contains tho germ of Aldcrshol,’ 
No donbt ; and long boforo tho Crimean -srar was dioamt of, tho Princo had 
pressed the fotmalion of this camp on the Government as an urgent nooeasity - 
a necesMty „nlj aeknowledgod, however, when hittoi experiouco had shown 
that, despite ' that otemal lack of pence, wliich is the curse of public men,’ it 
must he provided for, 
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toe caused by the necessity of suddenly having to create all 
this in the emergency of war. 

‘ On the whole, the difficulty, if not utter impossibility of 
creating the whole machinery which constitutes an army at 
the moment when this army is to take the field and meet 
the enemy, induces a lavish and absurd expenditure, when 
the finances are already heavily drawn upon, — is in the 
highest degree prejudicial and cruel to those noble soldiers 
who go fortli to expose themselves to every danger and hard- 
ship, — unfair to those who are suddenly called upon to 
undertake the various duties for which they liave had no 
opportunity of qualifying themselves, — exposes the army to 
disaster, — and imperils both the best interests and the honour 
of the country, 

‘ If this want, which has been thus pointed out, bo not 
supplied, those will be much mistaken who imagine that the 
evils now complained of can be remedied either by a change 
in our system of promotion, or in the class of society from 
which our ofldeers are drawn, or by transferring tlio patroiiago 
of the army from a military commander to a political 
partisan, or by recasting all existing military and civil 
depai'tments, putting the army under civil or Parliamentary 
command, or by any other scheme lately urged by the press ; 
as none of them all will give the organs of vitality to an army, 
which are indispensable to it when it is to take the field,’ 

This Memorandum was sent at once (14th January, 1856) 
by the Prince to Lord Aberdeen, with a request that it 
might be circulated amongst the members of the Cabinet, as 
the organisation of the army would probably be the chief 
topic of discussion in the approaching Session.® It was 

“ Among Gho Prineo’s papers aro lottora ty the Jute Mr, Ed-ward Ellice, Sir 
I’redcriek Stovin, and Eord Seaton, in wbich the Prince’s suggestions are dis- 
cussed in detail, and generally with aarici'd aoproviil. 
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accordingly submitted to several of tlio leading members 
of the tjovernment, by most of whom, it appears from a 
brief entry in the Prince’s Diary on the 20th of January, 
it was approved. But it was left to another Ministry to 
deal with practically, for on the 24th the Aberdeen Adminis- 
tration had ceased to exist. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

The recoil from the extravagant hopes which had been raised 
in England by the triumphant progress of the Allied armies 
up to the time of their arrival before Sebastopol would, under 
any circumstances, have led to angry dissatisfaction with the 
leaders, to whom success up to this point was assumed to 
have been in a great measure due. Those leaders felt this 
keenly, as the full consciousness of their position dawned 
upon them, and they saw that it was not a fortress they were 
attacking, but an army, with apparently inexhaustible rein- 
forcements at its back, and already superior in numbers to 
their own, firmly entrenched on ground of immense strength, 
and provided with an overwhelming weight of artillery. 
"Writing on the morning after the battle of Inkeimann, Six 
John Burgoyne says,* ‘ More will be required of us than we 
can possibly undertake, . . . and, as les medheureuo} ont 
toujours tort, I expect we shall have as little mercy from 
friends as from foes I In fact, we have been engaged in an 
imdertaking for which we had not sufficient means. Our 
force is Hltle more than half of what we have landed in the 
Crimea ! Our losses yesterday nearly one half of the forces 
engaged 1 These are tests at least of the exertions of the 
army : their leaders will, I presume, be the victims.’ 

It was hard for their countrymen at home, who had such 
good reason to put faith in the valour of the army, and who 

' Letter to Golonol Mnteon, B.K., printed ia Li/e and Conespondence c/ 
Sir John Bnrgoyne, by his Son-in-law. London, 1873, vol, ii. p. 118. 

TOT.. TTT, O 
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■were prepared to spend the resources of the Empire without 
stint to support them in their enterprise, to undci-stand why 
there shoidd have been any lack of means for oarryiujv it on, 
still less why every precaution should not have been taken 
to secure the comfort of the scanty force on whom the si ress 
of this gigantic undertaking had now fallen. While clamour- 
ing eagerly for a vigorous prosecution of the war, tliey had 
never stopped to inqmre whether our military system had 
made provision for the efficient working of the complicated 
machinery of a great army in the field. When, therefore, it 
broke down, as it did for the reasons explained in the Prince’s 
Memorandum, the public indignation was, as it could scarcely 
fail to be, directed against those whose misfortune it was to 
have to administer a radically defective system, at a juncture 
when it was put for the first time to the test of actual war- 
fare with a powerful enemy. Genius itself, either military 
or civil, while it might have averted many of the disasters, 
■which were due to want of forethought and organisation, 
could scarcely have averted all. It could not improvise the 
well-trained and experienced soldiers, who were wanted to 
supply the huge gaps created by the losses from batilc and 
disease ; neither coidd it organise, in defiance of the restric- 
tions of a sleepy routine, tho system of tran.sport, of ambu- 
lances, and hospital management, which should have been 
established and in good working order before our army took 
the field. W'heu the ‘ horrible and heart-rending ’ suffering 
which had resulted and obviously must continue to result 
from these flaws in our military system became known in 
England, a storm of indignation arose, which sought n vent 
in exaggerated abuse not only of the loaders in the field, but 
of the Administration at home. 

The Head of the Administration had all along been un- 
justly accused of supineness in the prosecution of tlie war ; 
and in this he was assumed to be countenanced by tho Peelite 
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section of tlie Ca>)inet, to which the two War Secretaries, the 
Duke of iVewcastle and Mr. Sidney Herhert, belonged. This 
feupineness, said to be begotten of a deep-seated antipathy to the 
war itself, was alleged to lie at the root of all that had gone 
amiss in the conduct of the campaign ; and, with incredible 
unfairness, the men responsible for the honour of the Empire 
and for the well-being of the army were accused of being not 
merely insensible to these duties, but too indolent to bestir 
themselves towards meeting the tremendous exigencies of the 
hour. The truth was all the other way. They had been the 
first to see the mischiefs which the defects of our system were 
bringing upon us, and had toiled day and night to repair them 
by every means in their power. While the other members of 
the Cabinet were seeking rest in the country, Lord Aberdeen 
and the Duke of Newc.aatle remained in London, meeting, to 
the utmost of their ability, every want which was brought 
to their notice from head- quarters, and anticipating others, 
which the best practical advice within their reach at home 
suggested as likely to arise. Knowing better than any other 
men could know what the o\ils wero that demanded cure, 
their days and nights were racked with anxiety, from the 
consciousness that any complete cure was beyond their reach. 
It was the one subject which occupied all their energies ; 
and yet they were singled out for obloquy as mainly respon- 
sible for the confusion and suffering which prevailed both at 
the seat of wai' and in the hospitals on tbo Bosphorus. 

Wliile bearing as best they might the imputations to which 
they were exposed from without, an agitation arose within 
the Cabinet itself to augment tlieir anxieties. Early in 
November Lord John Eussell appealed to Lord Aberdeen to 
concentrate the offices of Secretary at War and Secretary of 
Slate for War, displacing the Dv\ke of Newcastle, and vesting 
both offices in Lord Palmerston, as the only roan ‘ who, from 
experience of military details, from inherent vigour of mind, 
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and from weiglifc with the Hon'ie of Commons, could ho ex- 
pected to guide the great operations of war witli authority 
and success.’ While expressly disclaiming any intention to 
impute hlame to the Duke, Lord Jolin urged that he liad 
not ‘ the authority requisite for so great a sphere, and had 
not been able to do aU that might have been done with 
larger powers of control.’® The appeal took Lord Aberdeen 
wholly by surprise, as he had hitherto been under the impres- 
sion that Lord John had preferred the Duke of Newcastle to 
Lord Palmerston for the War Department, when the appoint- 
ment was originally made. He felt that, if Lord John were 
acting with the concurrence of Lord Palmerston, a break-up 
of the Grovernment was inevitable ; and he slated this as his 
conviction to the Queen, who saw at a glance, how disastrous 
were the consequences likely to ensue from such a state of 
things, at this critical period in the great struggle in which 
we were engaged. 

The Minister at whom the attack was ostensibly directed 
at once placed himself at the disposal of his chief. In a 
hlemorandum dated the 27th of November, the Prince re- 
cords that the Duke of Newcastle, though ‘ deeply mortified 
at the reckless manner in which Lord John contemplated 
ruining his reputation and public position, bogged most 
earnestly to be removed, if this were the only way to keep 
the Cabinet together.’ But the Cabinet were in no way 
disposed to accept such a sacrifice; and Lord Palmerston 
himself, it was ascertained, regarded Lord John’s proposition 
to concentrate the oiSces held by the Duke of Newcastle and 
Mr, Sidney Herbert in one person, and that person himself, 
as impracticable, it being impossible for any one man to do 
the work of the two offices, both of which he knew well. 
Accordingly, in replying to Lord John Bussell’s proposition, 
Lord Aberdeen stated that, whatever question might fairly 

® Letter feom Lord John EneseU to Earl of Ahardeen, 26 th Novomhor, 186 - 1 . 
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havp been entertained in the first instance as to whether Lord 
Palmerston or the Duke of Newcastle were the better fitted for 
the ofiSce, ‘ it is a very different thing to displace a man, who 
has discharged its duties honourably and ably, merely in the 
belief that another might be found more efficient. Undoubt- 
edly the public service must be the first object ; but, in the 
absence of any proved defect or alleged incapacity, I can see 
no sufficient reason for such a change, which, indeed, I think 
is forbidden by a sense of justice and good faith.’ ® 

Finding that the Cabinet, including Lord Palmerston, 
concurred in tlje opinion thus expressed, Lord John Bussell 
intimated bis intention to resign at the end of the short 
autumn session then impending. The effect, if not indeed 
the object, of such a step, it was felt, must be to drive Lord 
Aberdeen from office. Had he consulted merely personal feel- 
ing, most willingly would Lord Aberdeen have resigned its 
cares to the hands of the ex-Premier, who had long shown so 
much anxiety to undertake them. But he knew well that his 
Cabinet would not accept Lord John Bussell for their leader, 
and to abdicate would have been simply to throw matters, 
into confusion. He therefore detennined to remain at Ids 
post ; and, if Lord John Eusecll adhered to his expressed in- 
tention, to replace him as leader of the House of Commons 
by Lord Palmerston, — an arrangement which had the full 
concurrence of the Sovereign. On maturer reflection, how- 
ever, Lord John did not push naatters to extremity, and on the 
1 6th of December Lord Aberdeen wrote to the Queen, that in 
an interview with him that day, Lord John Bussell ‘ admitted 
that he had changed his intention, and attributed this change 
chiefly to a conversation yesterday with Lord Panmure, who, 
although a great Military Eeformer, had convinced him that 
the present was not a* fitting time for the proposed changes.’ 
Nothing but a sense of public duty overbearing all personal 

• Letter from Earl of Abnrdeeo to TiOi’iI John Rnsapll, 24tli November, 1864, 
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considerations could have reconciled Lord Aberdeen i 0 accept 
this sudden submission of a rebellious colleague, wliich he 
felt ‘ gave no security for a single week.’ Rut, as ho wrote 
in the same letter, ‘ the scandal of a rupture would he so 
great, and the evils which might ensue are so incalculable, that 
he was sincerely convinced it would ho most advantageous 
for Her Majesty’s service and the public to endeavour, by a 
conciliatory and prudent course of conduct, to preserve 
tranquillity and union as lung os possible.’ 

The scandal, as events proved, was not to he concealed, 
nor the union to he preserved ; but knowing, as Her Ma- 
jesty did, bow severe had been tiio strain upon the patience 
and self-sacrifice of Lord Aberdeen, she took the oppor- 
tunity, in acknowledging his letter, of expressing how deeply 
she was ‘impressed by the admirable temper, forbearance, 
and firmness with which Lord Aberdeen had conducted the 
whole of this very diCficult and annoying transaction.’* 

The blow which had menaced tlie existence of the Ministry 
was delayed, hut not averted. It came from the same 
quarter, and at a time and in a manner that could not have 
been foreseen. 

Parliament re-assemhled on the 23rd of January. In the 
month which had elapsed since the close of the Hlioii autumn 
Session, the tide of public sympathy and indignation had 
been raised to the flood by the tidings of fresh sufferings 

‘ I( ■n'a‘1 unilar tlio influonca of this foaling, anil o ileap improssion of tlio 
inju'.tico of Uia allnckslo vliieli Ix)rd Alienloon was nt this time daily os.- 
posed, that the Qnocii i^rolo to him on the Kith of Jimiiiiry, 1836 : 

‘ Befoio Pavliivmant mcfte, for pioh.ibly a stormy Session, the Clnaen wislioa 
to (sive ii public testimony of her continued eonfldenco in Lonl Alierdeon'R 
administration hy offoriiig him the meant Blue Bibbon, The Quean need nut 
add a word on her personal feelings of rcgiud and friendship for Lord Aber- 
deen. which are known to him for now already a long period of years,’ Lord 
Aberdeen at first hesitated to aocopr the honour, thinking that it might he 
bettor bestowed in another quarter ; lint he ultimately yielded, oiiHer Majesty’s 
representation that his right to tho distinction was iiaramount. Ho was in- 
stalled at a Chapter of tho Knights of tho Garter on the 7th of robriiary. 
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from the seat of war. The Ministry were straining every 
nerve to apply the necessary remedies, hut tliey were well 
aware that on the meeting of Parliament they would have to 
face a formidable attack, and probably a direct motion fonnally 
condemning their conduct of the war. ‘ Every conversation 
in every street, the leading articles in every newspaper, must 
have satisfied every man that such a motion was to be looked 
for.’® Meanwhile, Lord John Bussell remained in office, and 
his colleagues heard from him no word of complaint or dis- 
satisfaction with what was being done. 

The very day the House met, several notices of motion 
were given, for the purpose of bringing the state of the army 
under critical review. The most formidable of these was 
oue by Mr. Roebuck for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee ‘to inquire into the condition of our army before 
Sebastopol, and into the conduct of those departments of the 
Government whose duty it has been to minister to the 
wants of that army.’ According to all precedent, — prece- 
dent founded irpon the only sound principle of ministerial 
responsibility, — such a notice should have been the signal for 
the IVIinibtry to close their ranks, and to vindicate with one 
accord the action of those of its members, on whom more 
particularly the conduct of the war had devolved. It was, 
therefore, witlr a feeling of no ordinary surprise that the 
Queen and the Cabinet received the intimation next day, 
that Lord John Bussell had tendered his resignation, because 
‘ he did not see how the motion was to be resisted.’ 

Lord John’s letter, written on the day the notice of the 
motion was given. Lord Aberdeen informed the Queen per- 
sonally on the 25th inst., had come without the slightest 
notice or warning, and he added that, whatever the cause 
for it might be, its object could only be to upset the 
Government. The Duke of Newcastle, he continued, on 

® Speech of Lord PalmersU' in Uoue of CommouB, iilst Xtnuary, 180d. 
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seeing Lord John’s letter, had at once proposed that, as a 
victim seemed to he required to appease the public for the 
■want of success in the Crimea, he was quite ready to be that 
victim, and entreated Lord Aberdeen to put his office into 
the hands of Lord Palmerston, who possessed the confidence 
of the nation. Lord Palmerston, while admitting that 
somehow or other the public had a notion that he would 
manage the War Department better than anybody else, pro- 
tested that, as for himself, he did not expect to do it half so 
well as the Duke of Newcastle. Still, he would have been 
prepared to try it rather than let the Groverninent he dis- 
solved, which ho considered would at this moment be a real 
calamity for the country. When, however, the matter had 
come before the Cabinet that day, the Whig members had 
not seen their way to cany on the Government without Lord 
John Eussell, and bad come to the determination to follow 
his example and to tender their resignations. 

Profoundly impressed by tho difficulties which she appre- 
hended in the formation of a new Ministry, the Queon protested 
against this decision, as exposing herself and the country to 
extreme peril, it being manifestly impossible to change the 
Government at such a moment without deranging the whole 
external policy in diplomacy and war. A break-up of tho 
Government at this time would also exhibit to the world the 
humiliating spectacle of a disorganisation among our states- 
men at home, akin to that which had become too palpable 
among our military men at the seat of war, and had already 
tended greatly to lower our prestige in the eyes of Europe. 
Her Majesty, therefore, urged Lord Aberdeen to make a 
further appeal to the Cabinet to stand by her, and he left 
her promising to do so to the best of his ability, but with 
little hope of success. The appeal was not mado in vain, 
and in the evening of the same day Lord Aberdeen informed 
the Queen, that .the Cabinet had agreed to retain office for 
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the present, and to await the issue of the debate on Mr. 
Eoebuck’s motion. 

This much, at least, it must have been clear to them, upon 
reflection, they were bound to do. With the challenge 
thrown down to them by Mr. Eoobuck, what would have 
been said, had they shnmk from facing the judgment 
of Parliament on their past conduct? The considerations, 
which were expressed by Mr. Gladstone with his wonted 
eloquence a few nights afterwards, were too obvious to be 
overlooked : — 

‘If they had no spirit, what kind of epitaph would be placed 
over tJicir remains ? Ho would himself have thus written it : 
“ Here lie the dishonoured ashes o[ a Ministry which found 
England at peace and left it at war, which was content to enjoy 
the emoluments of office and to wield the sceptro of power, so 
long as no man had the courage to question their existence. 
They saw the storm gathering over the country; they heard 
the agonising accounts which were almost daily received of the 
sick and wounded in the East. But had these things moved 
thorn ? As soon, however, as the member for Sheffield raised 
his hand to point the thunderbolt, they shrank away conscicucc- 
strieken ; the sense of guilt overwhelmed thorn, and to escape 
from punishment, they ran away from duty.” ' 

If the Ministry had at any time a chance of success in 
resisting Mi'. Eoehuck’s motion, they could have had none 
now, when so important a member of their body as Lord 
John Eussell had given countenance to the worst that had 
been said against them, by his secession from their ranks 
the very day before that motion was to he discussed. Such 
a step was certain to he construed as a virtual admission that 
they had no defence to make. Nor were the opponents of 
the Ministry, however little they might approve the action 
of Lord John in abandoning his colleagues in the moment 
of danger, slow to avail themselves of the advantage which 
ho had placed within their grasp. At the some time, he 
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found little mercy at their hands. They asked with nu- 
answerahle force, if the system of military administration 
were so bad as he represented it to be, why during the many 
years when he had himself been at the head of affairs, — ^why 
especially in 1848 and 1849, when the dread of a French 
invasion had amounted almost to a panic, — had he made no 
movement towards its reform ? Could ho, moreover, when 
he had assented to the measures of the Crovernment, hope to 
escape from bearing his share of discredit for these measures, 
if di^credit there were, by leaving his colleagues to vindicate 
them against an attack for which he had himself given the 
cue ? Was it seemly that he should break up the Ministry 
at the risk of discrediting us before our Allies, weakening us 
before our enemy, and endangering the league with Austria, 
so important for the future, which still hung wavering in 
the balance ? Not even friendly critics could justify the 
step which Lord John Itussall had taken, or gainsay ihe 
general opinion, that it was not calculated either to confer 
lustre upon a statesman who in past years had eslal dished 
many claims on the nation’s regard, or to raise the character 
of Parliamentary government. 

The debate on Mr. Eoobuck’s motion extended over two 
nights, ending in its being carried by a majority of 157, 
only 148 voting with Ministers, and 305, including a great 
number of the Liberal party, voting against tliem. The 
result seemed to take the House by surprise; the usual 
cheer of triumph was withheld, and in its stead came a 
murmur of amazement, followed by derisive laughter. 

Nest day (30th January) Lord Aberdeen placed the 
resignation of the Cabinet in the hands of the Queen. Lord 
Derby, as the leader of the party which was numerically the 
strongest, and by whose preponderance of votes Mr. Eoebuok’s 
motion had been carried, was forthwith summoned to the 
Palace. He came next day, and in the interview which 
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ensued disclaiiued all responsibility for what bad bappeneil, 
sayinu that there had been no communication with Mr. 
Eoehucl’, but that his followers could not help voting for tlie 
motion, when Lord John Eusaell told them, on autliority, that 
there was the most ample cause for inquiry, and the whole 
country cried out for it. His party, he owned, was tlie most 
compact, mustering in number about 250, but it wanted men 
capaiile of governing the House of Commons, and, unless 
strengtliened by other combinations, he could not hope to pre- 
sent an administral ion that would be accepted by the country. 
He was aAvare that the whole country cried out for Lord 
Palmerston as the only fit man to carry on the war with 
success, and he acknowledged the necessity of having him 
in the Miuiatry, wore it only to satisfy the French Govern- 
ment, whose confidence it was of the greatest importance to 
secure. Lord Derby did not concur in the general opinion 
as to Lord Palmerston’s fitness for the War Office, but he 
might have the lead of the House of Coinmous, which Mr. 
Disraeli was ready to give up to him. At the same time, 
even if Lord Palmerston joined him, he could not hope to 
meet the House of Commons without the assistance of the 
Peolites. Unless, therefore, he could o])tain this, ho could 
not undertake the task of fox'ming a government, and he sug- 
gested that Her Majesty might in that event attempt other 
combinations with Lord John Eussell, and Lord Lansdowne, 
and their friends. ‘ Should all attempts fail, however, he 
would be ready to come forward to the rescue of the country 
with such materials as he had, but it would be “ a desperate 
attempt.” ’ 

Ey the next day Lord Derby had asceiiained, that he could 
not count on more than ‘ an iudependent support ’ from Lord 
Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, whicli, 
he told the Queen, reminded him of the. definition of the 
independent M.P., viz. one that could not be depended on. 
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He could not, therefore, undertake the task which Her 
Majesty had proposed to him. 

‘ After Lord Derby had taken leave of the Queen,’ the 
Prince records in a Memorandum the same day, ‘with 
reiterated assurances of gi-atitude and loyalty, I had a long 
conversation with him, pointing out to him facts with which 
he could not be familiar, concerning our army in the Crimea, 
our relations with our ally, negotiations with the German 
Courts, the state of public men and tlie press in this country, 
which convinced me that the country was in a crisis of the 
greatest magnitude, and the Crown in the greatest diflieulf ies, 
and that these conld not he snocesafnlly over-come, wnlcsH 
political parties would manifest a little more patriotism than 
hitherto. They behaved a good deal like his independent 
M.P., and tried to aggravate every little mishap in order to 
snatch party advantages out of it.’ The Prince communicated 
to Lord Derby some striking illustrations of the ofifoct which 
had thus been produced in lowering us in the eyes of foreign 
Governments. Lord Dei by rejoined by quoting a roinaik of 
Count Walewski’s which had reached him as to our position 
at the impending Vienna Conferences : — ‘ What influence can 
a country like England pretend to exercise, which has no 
army and no government ? ’ ‘I told him,’ .says the Prince, 

‘ Walewski was right, as every one here took pains to prove, 
that we had no army, and to contrive that the Queen should 
have no government. He promised to do nhat he could 
to relieve the difficulties of the country.’ ® 

' We may cite, as one indication nmong many, wliioh readied the I’rinoe 
At this time, of the construction put upon the stories ao lavishly published by 
onrselves of the state of mutters in the English camp, the report from one of 
the shrewdest observers in Europe, who was, moreover, in a position to hear what 
was said in the most influential quarters abroad, ‘Everywhere the remark is 
to be heard “ England as a great Power is to bo feared no more, Hho novel* 
e-m find men enough to carry on the war effectmlly, although aho may effect 
great exploits," The Bussinna everywhere are in the highest spirits. The 
Emperor Nicholas has written to his sister, "She may rely on his nssuranee, 
Sebastopol \rill serei bo taken, ^ * 
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The Queen now turned to Lord Lansdowne for assistance, 
but all he had to say merely served to show that Her Majesty 
had only too well foreseen the difiSculties that must arise 
from the displacement of the late Administration. Lord 
John Eussell, it seemed, was under the belief — a belief not 
shared, however, by Lord Lansdowne — that he could form a 
strong Ministry, even without the support of the Peelites. 
That they would not serve under him was certain ; indeed, 
it was more than doubtful whether they would even serve with 
him. Again, Lord Palmerston, Lord Lansdowne believed, 
would not take office under Lord John Bussell, but would 
himself be ready to form an Administration. Tliis, however, 
unless it included Lord John, would certainly fall to pieces. 
Both would be willing to serve under Lord Lansdowne him- 
self, but he was seventy-five, crippled with the gout, and 
could not undertake such a task except for a few months, 
when the Administration would again break down, and all 
be again confusion. As matters stood, no efi'ective combina- 
tion could, in his opinion, be formed until Lord John Bussell 
had the opportunity afforded him of trying what he could do. 
He would undoubtedly fail, but his failure would at least 
silence the opposition which would otherwise be raised by 
his followers and himself. In these circumstances the Queen 
considered that one course was alone open to her. Next to 
Lord Derby and his followers. Lord John Eussell had caused 
the overthrow of the late Government. Lord Derby had 
declined to under! ake the task of organising a Cabinet to 
succeed them, and, according to all constitutional usage, she 
was now entitled and bound to ask Lord John Eussell to 
extricate her from her present embarrassment. 

In adopting this course, however, the Queen thought it 
right to place on record the reasons which had influenced 
her determination, She accordingly wrote to Lord John 
Rna«ell S'" follow® : — 
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‘ The Queen has just seen Lord Lansclowne after his return 
from his conference with Lord John Kiussell and Lord 
Palmerston. As moments are precious, and the time is 
rolling on without the various consultations which Lord 
Lansdowne has had the kindness and patience to hold with 
the various persona composing the Queen’s late (rovernment 
having led to any positive lesult, she feels that she ought to 
entrust some one of them with the distinct commission to 
attempt the formation of a Oovernment. The tiueen 
addresses herself in this instance to Lord John Russell as the 
person who may he considered to have contributed to the 
vote of the House of Commons which displaced her last 
Government, and hopes that he will he able to present to 
her such a Government as will give a fair promise success- 
fully to overcome the great difficulties in which the country 
is placed. 

* It would give her particular satisfaction if Lord Palmer- 
ston would join in this formation.’ 

Lord Palmerston was much gratified by the wish thus ex- 
pressed in regard to himself, proving as it did that the 
unpleasant incidents of former years were not remembered 
by the Sovereign to his disadvantage. In an audience, 
which he requested in consequence of the message conveyed 
to him through Lord John Russell, he let this he seen. He 
assured the Queen of his readiness to serve Her Majesty in 
any way he could under the present difficulties. He had no 
objection to take office under Lord John, but having a chi)ic(^ 
between the War Department and the lead of the House of 
Commons, he declared his preference for the latter. The 
duties of both offices were, in his opinion, too heavy for one 
man to perform. It would, however, be an essential condi- 
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tioTi that Lord Clarendon shoidd remain at the Foreign 
Office. 

Her IMajesty had hy this time learned from Lord John 
Eussell himself that he too considered the co-opeiatiou of 
Lord Clarendon to be indispensable. She therefore sent for 
him to ascertain whether it might be hoped for. From what 
passed it was manifest that it could not. Lord Clarendon 
considered that it was idle in Lord John to attempt to fonn 
a Government. No one, either of his own paity in the late 
Government, or of the general public, believed he could do 
so. Even if he did get one together, it would be ‘ still-boin ’ 
and ‘trodden under foot’ the very first day of ils ezistence, 
composed as it would be of the same men who had been 
bankrupt in 1852, minus two of the best of thoir number — ■ 
viz. Lord Lansdowneaiid Lord Grey — and with the head of it 
irretrievably damaged in the eyes of the public by his recent 
proceedings. Were he (Lord Clarendon) to remain at the 
Foreign Office, his language to foreign countries would lose 
all its weight, because it would be known not to rest upon 
public opinion. What, moreover, would he thought of him 
were he to accept as his leader the man who, while in the late 
Ministry, had steadily worked for the overthrow of Lord 
Aberdeen and his Peelite colleagues, and for the reinstatement 
in office of an ezclusively Whig Ministry ? He would be no 
party to such an arrangement. The conduct of all his col- 
leagues towards himself had been most straightforward and 
honourable, and loyalty to them forbade any alliance with 
one of whom they had such well-founded reason to complain. 

Meanwhile, the conviction was heiug painfiilly brought 
home to Lord John Eussell that the task whieli he had 
undertaken with alacrity was desperate. He probably neither 
hoped nor greatly cared to secure the adhesion of the Peelites, 
but when one by one his own familiar friends — Sir George 
Grey, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Clarendon — declined to 
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place themselves under his lead, his eyes were opened to the 
fact, of which they had all along been fully conscious, that his 
political position was for the moment too gi'avely compro- 
mised for any stable Ministiy to be establislied under his 
guidance. The true state of affairs was quickly ascertained, 
and he had no alternative but to resign into Her Majesty’s 
hands the task with which he had been entrusted less than 
forty-eight hours before. 

The Ministerial crisis had practically begun with his resigna- 
tion of office on the 23rd of January. The 4th of February 
was now reached, and the country was still witlioiit a Govern- 
ment. This was producing the worst effect abroad. That 
very day Lord Cowley wrote from Paris to Loid Clarendon: 
‘I wish to heaven that a Government of some sort was 
formed. I cannot exaggerate the mischief that the state of 
things is causing to our reputation as a nation, or the dis- 
reijute into which it is bringing Constitutional Government.’ 

In this dilemma the Queen lost not a moment in address- 
ing herself to Lord Palmerston, and asking him whether he 
could ‘ undertake to form an Administration whicli would 
command the confidence of Parliament and efficiently con- 
duct public affairs in this momentous crisis.’ Lord Palmer- 
ston had throughout this anxious time shown so genuine a 
public spirit that, even if his owu great ability and expe- 
rience, as well as the public voice, had not designated him 
as worthy of the trust, the Queen would have felt bound to 
place it in his hands.^ It was at once accepted, and in the 
course of the next day he reported that Lord Lansdownc, the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Clarendon, Lord Granville, Sir George 
Grey, and Sir Charles Wood had agreed to take office under 

' 'I tun Ijiiclced by the general opinion of tlio whole ooniitry, and I have no 
reaeon to complain of the least w.uit of cordiality or eonfldoneo on the part of 
the Corat.’— Lord Palmerston to his brolliev, Sir Willmm Tomplo, 15th Feb- 
ruary, 1855. Ashley's Lift of Lord Palmerstoih, vol. li p. 771, 
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him. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. S. Herbert, and the Duke of 
Argyle had declined, on the ground of personal and political 
attachment to Lord Aberdeen, against whom, as well as 
against the Duke of Newcastle, they considered the adverse 
vote of the Hon‘-c of Commons to have been levelled. Both 
these noblemen, however, on hearing of their refusal, had 
exerted themselves strongly to prevail upon their friends to 
change their opinion; and next day the Queen had the 
satisfaction to learn from Lord Aberdeen that they had 
yielded to his representations, and placed themselves in his 
hands. 

Lord Palmeraton had good reason to appreciate the gene- 
rosity with which his old chief had interposed to remove 
tliis formidable impediment to his success.® Nor was Her 
Majesty less grateful; and, in her letter (6th February) 
announcing to Lord Aberdeen that Lord Palmerston had 
just kissed hands upon his appointment as Premier, she told 
him that she was now ‘relieved from great anxiety and 
difiBculty, and felt that she owed much to Lord Aberdeen’s 
kind and disinterested assistance.’ 

With the exception of Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of New- 

* Mr. Ashloy quotes (vol. ii p. 80) a letter of Lord Palmerston to Lord Aber.. 
deon, -which is the best of all evidence that the charge against Lord Aberdeen, 
Ihot ho had driwn Lord Pnlmorblon from office in Bocombor 1853, -which has 
recently been advanced by Mr Kinglaho, ie unfounded {InvasUm qf the Orimea, 
vol. ii. pp. 28, 29, 30.). Would Lord Abordeon have tried to insbill as Premier 
a man -whom, a year lieforo, ho had ' driven ' from offleo, o{ would Lord Palmerston 
have not merely accepted, hut courted tlie help of the man who had eu tre.\tcd 
him? See how he -writes:—' 12th Pebruary, 1866. I called at your door yes- 
terday, and was sorry not to have found you at homo. 1 -wanted to say bow 
much I have to thank yon for your handsome conduct, and for your friendly 
and energetic exertions in romo-ving the difficulties which 1 at drst experienced 
in my endeavour to recoiietituto the Govomment in such a manner as to comhine 
in it all the strength which, in the circumstances of tho moment, it was possible 
to bring together. J well know, that without your assistance that most desir- 
able and important combination could not have been effected.’ — Zt/e of lard 
I'ahmraton, vol. ii, p. 80. 
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castle, and Lord John Russell, the new Cabinet was identical 
with that which it succeeded, the only material addition 
being Lord Panmure as Secretary at War. It was hoped 
that the Q-overnment would now be free to address them- 
selves to the great questions of the hour, — the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and the relief of the army, of which 
the worst accounts continued to be received. Thus, when 
the 10th of February came round, — the fifteenth anniversaiy 
of the Royal marriage, — the anxieties of the last few weeks 
had been somewhat relieved. Again the Royal children had 
a pleasant festival ready for the day, and the Prince records 
that ‘in the evening they performed their piece “Little 
Red Riding Hood ” extremely well, followed by a tableau, 
and occasional verses spoken by Alice.’ Among the con- 
gratulations which reached Her- Majesty, those of Colonel 
Phipps, the Keeper of the Queen’s Privy Purse, and also 
Treasurer to the Prince, had a special value, as coming from 
one who had intimate reason to know the noble qualities of 
the Prince ; — 

‘ It is hardly necessary,’ ho wrote, ‘ to declare how sincoro 
must be the congratulations to Tour Majesty porsonally from 
any one who has the happiness to be admitted to a confidential 
position in Your Majesty’s family. But it is as an Englishman 
that Colonel Phipps feels he has almost a claim to express his 
feelings of rejoicing upon the day which conferred upon his 
country the inestimable blessing of the presence of the Prince 
in the position he holds. Colonel Phipps believes, not from his 
heart merely, but from more sobej’ oxperienoo and matured 
judgment, that it is perfectly impossible to estimate the value 
of his Royal Highness as Consort to Your Majesty. 

‘It would bo much to deserve the giatitndc of a nation, that 
the family of Tour Majesty exhibits a pattern which may bo 
well imitated by the best of Your Majesty’s subjects ; but it is 
only those who come into contact with his Royal Highness, 
who are fully aware of the amount of ability and judgment, 
joined to tbe most undeviating ainglenoss of purpose and probity 
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of mind, Ijy whicli Tour Majesty is assisted upon occasions like 
that -which has just passed.’ 

When it was found that the now Cabinet was virtually 
the same as Lord Aberdeen’s, those who had been most active 
in displacing him were far from being conciliated. It had 
been thought that they would have been appeased by the 
sacrifice of the two chief objects of their hostility, and that 
no further action would be taken upon Mr. Eoebuck’s 
motion. How such a belief ever came to be entertained it 
is not easy to see. Having declared the necessity for 
inquiry by overwhelming numbers, what had occurred to 
make the House of Commons recede from its decision? 
Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle had indeed been 
driven from ofiSce. But the condition of affairs remained 
the same, with the difference that the statements which 
they had made to the House of Lords in announcing their 
resignation on the Ist of February had created a revulsion 
of feeling in their favour. Doubts had even begun to arise 
in the minds of their bitterest opponents, whether they had 
not been mistaken in attacking the men, when it was not 
they that were in fault, but the system by which they were 
hampered. In this mood the majority were not likely to listen 
to arguments, however sound or eloquently enforced, that it 
was unconstitutional to transfer to a committee of the House 
of Commons what were strictly the functions of the Executive. 
An appeal to the House by Lord Palmerston on the I6th of 
February, if not to reverse, at least to suspend its decision, 
was met by the most decided indications that it was deter- 
mined to adhere to its former resolution, and Mr. Eoebuck 
gave notice of his intention to move the appointment of his 
Committee forthwith. After this, resistance was impossible, 
as it could only be followed by a defeat and a fresh Minis- 
terial crisis. The country was bent on having the inquiiy, 
and therefore it was that the House of Commons insisted 
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upon it, and not from hostility to the new Ministry. Had 
such hostility existed, tlie House, it was felt, would not have 
voted, as they had just done, largely increased Estimates 
without a munniu- for the purpose of increasing the strength 
of hoth army and navy. 

These considerations, however, althorrgh they prevailed 
with the majority of the Cabinet, were not sufficient to 
outweigh the objections of Sir James Graham, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Mr. Sidney Herbert to the proposed investiga- 
tion, which they regarded as a dangerous breach of a groat 
constitutional principle, after which it would be impossible 
for the Executive ever again to oppose any demand for 
inquiry, however unreasonable. They therefore announced 
their intention to retire from the Ministry, — a stop, perhaps, 
less to be wondered at, seeing that they had joined it with 
manifest reluctance, and probably felt that tliey were re- 
garded by the Whig party, on which the strength of the 
Cabinet mainly rested, with all the jealousy of men sore at 
being kept out of office by those whom they scarcely re- 
garded as friends. In this resolution they were followed by 
Mr. Cardwell ; and, within a fortnight from the formation of 
Lord Palmerston’s Government, the country learned, with 
surprise and mortification, that it was broken up by the se- 
cession of several of its most infiuontial members. 

On the 23rd, the usual explanations were made to the House 
of Commons. From these it was easy to gather that, beyond 
the immediate question in dispute, there were wide diver- 
gences of opinion between the Government and its late col- 
leagues, which must speedily have drawn them further apart, 
and wliioh, indeed, soon afterwards took the form of decided 
hostility. Lord Palmerston was able, however, to triumph 
over the difficulties which had come upon him so unex- 
pectedly, and by the 28th the names of Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, Lord John Eussell, Mr. Vernon Smith, and Lord 
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Stanley of Alderley were announced as having been selected 
to fill the vacant places.® 

If weakened by the change in intellectual vigour and 
administrative experience, the Cabinet had at least gained 
in unity of purpose and action. In the present crisis this 
was of primary importance, as giving assurance of that 
resolute and energetic action, which could alone restore con- 
fidence and tranquillity to the country. IIow necessary this 
was may be inferred from the following passage in a letter 
from the Prince to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, written 
on the 23rd, when the excitement occasioned by the seces- 
sion of Sir James Graham and his friends was at its 
height : — 

‘ Things have gone mad here, the political world is quite 
crazy, and the Court is the only institution which does not 
lose its tranquil bearing. Nevertheless, the people will soon 
come to their senses again. The press, which for its own 
ends exaggerates the sutferings of om troops in the Crimea, 
lias made the nation quite furious. It is bent upon punish- 
ing all and sundry, and cannot find the right person, because 
he does not exist.’ 

In the midst of all the pressure of political cares at home 
and abroad, the Prince still found time to think of the to 
]>im more congenial arts of peace. On the 28th his Diary 
records that he presided that day at a meeting of the Exhi- 
bition Commission, and drew up for the Government a proposal 
to purchase a portion of the Bernal Collection — a purchase, 
that laid the foundation of the great Museum of Art and 
Manufactures at South Kensington, which has now become 
one of the most important and interesting in Europe. 

' Tho rnirmtive of the MinisterJal crisia given iu this OLapfor has heen 
proporotl from very ohiborate Memoninila, drawn up by the Prince ffom day 
to day, while it lasted. 
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The Prince had good reason for what he said when he wrote 
that, while the nation and political parties were in a state of 
frenzy about the miseries of our army in the Crimea, the 
Court was ‘ the only institution which had not lost its tranquil 
hearing.’ This was due neither to want of sympathy with 
the sufferings of our soldiers, nor to ignorance of the causes 
from which they sprang. But the very fulness of the infor- 
mation of which the Queen and Prince were in possession 
enabled them to estimate these causes truly, to measure the 
extent of the evils they had produced, and, at the same time, 
to feel assured that they were not only remediable, but that 
the remedies were now in course of being energetically applied. 
If we had suffered, our Allies, despite the superiority of 
their army system, on wMoh the English journal^ dwelt with 
exaggerated emphasis, had suffered also. Their forces en- 
gaged in the siege being so much larger than ours, the 
burden of the labour in the trenches, which had done so 
much to exliaust the already enfeebled strength of our men, 
had fallen lightly upon theirs.' They had also been put 
to fewer straits for supplies, having two harbours to draw 
them from, both nearer to their lines than Balaclava was to 

* In a letter among the Ranee's papers from Miss Nightingale, writing 
from Baljclava to a fiiond, on the 10th of May, 1836, she says ' Paney 
worhiDg five nights ont of seven in the trendiee 1 Pancy being thirty-six 
hours in them at a stretch, as they were all Pecember, lying down, or half 
lying down, often forty-eight hours, with no food hut mw salt pork sprinkled 
with sugar, rum, and biscuit ; nothing hot, hocause the exhausted soldier could 
not collect his own fuel, as he was expected to do, to cook his own ration : 
and fancy through aU this the army preserving thel- enur,^6 and patience as 
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ours, and both approached by good roads. Still they, no 
less than ourselves, had mn short of forage; their loss in 
horses had consequently been enormous. Their rations were 
upon occasion so short, that the soldiers frequently bought 
biscuits from our men, and the sickness and mortality in 
their camp had been much greater than in our own. Even 
with the advantage of an organised transport and field- 
hospital service, they had formd their system fail them in 
many respects under the peculiar circumstances of the siege. 
Little, however, was known about their shortcomings outside 
the highest official circles, for they had not ‘ among them a 
privileged set of censors to put the worst construction upon 
every inconvenience and evil ; nor had they a class of officers 
who think it becoming to fill the public prints with exagge- 
ration and abuse.’ ® 

While writers in England were doing their utmost to dis- 
credit those on whom the responsibility of conducting the 
siege rested, and to persuade our far from friendly critics 
throughout Europe that England’s military power was no 
longer to be feared,® such was not the view taken by the 
ablest French officers upon the spot. Thus, for example. 
Colonel Vico, the French Commissioner attached to Lord 
Eaglan’s Staff, “ writing home to Marshal Vaillant from before 
Sebastopol, on the 23rd of January, 1855, says, in allusion 

they have done, and being now eager (the old ones more than tho yonng ones) 
to bo led even into tlio trenches. There was something sublime in tho 
spectacle.’ 

’ Memorandum by Sir John Burgoyno given to Lord Kaglan, dated ‘ Camp 
before Sebastopol, 7th Pobruary, 185a.’— Wrottesley’s Zife mid Cmreapmdmoe 
of Sir J, Burgoyne, vol. ii. p. 214. 

• See note 3, p. 204 ante. Was it to be wondered at, if foreigners came to such 
conclusions, when in Parliament such language ns this was not uncommon ? — ‘ The 
country stood on the brink of ruin— it had fallen into tho abyss of disgrace, 
and become tho laughing-stock of Europe.’ — Mr. Layard, in House of Commons, 
19th February, 1865. 

* This distinguished oflloer died, deeply regretted, at General Simpson’s 
head-quarters, of cholera, on the lOth of July, 1865, a few days after Lord 
*R*®Drl-'TI llITTIfeolP 
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to the attacks on Lord Eaghvn and his staff by a portion of 
the English press, that the state of things complained of 

‘ Is the fault of the system, and not that of the Oommiiuder-in. 
chief or of those about him. This is felt to be the truth by every- 
body hero. . . . To judge by what is said in the English journals, 
the situation of our allies is much worse than it is in fact — and 
advantage is sure to be taken of those misrepresentations to 
revive the spirits {I'emmier le iiioral) of the Russian army. The 
truth is, that they have suffered moM than wo have for the 
reasons 1 have already explained ’ [want of transport, and of a 
corps d’inteiulance, &c.], ‘ and for want of means of transport tlii'y 
have found it impo.ssible to be in the same state of forwardness 
as ourselve.s. But their army is very fur from having eoased to 
be of any praetical help, as some would have it bo bolievod, and, 
were the enemy to appear, ho would find they would give him 
quite enough to do (iZ trouverait bieu u qui pnrlur de hur cijU).’ 

By the time the mingled indignation and despondency at 
home had culminated in the vote which put an end to Lord 
Aberdeen’s Administration, a decided improvement had taken 
place in the condition of the army before Sebastopol, (lon- 
siderahle reinforcements had arrived, picquet and trench 
duly had been more widely diotrihuted, the men were thus 
better rested, in better health, in better spirits, moro warmly 
clad and better housed. The railway was making progress, 
and now the fine weather had begun to set in. The tidings 
of the despondency which prevailed in England, therefore, 
came with surprise upon the army itself, and they read with 
astonishment, not unmixed with bitterness, of the sugges- 
tions which were freely made by the press, that the only way 
to save them was to put them under the command of the 
French for the purposes of reorgunisation. 

‘The statements made by liie press in England,’ Sir John 
Burgoyno writes from the camp on the 13th of March, ‘repeated 
in Parliament, and uncontradioted by Ministers, of the dreadful 
condition of this army, strike us with astonishment here. ... It 
has been stated in the newspapers, and by many members of 
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Parliament, that by tho middle of March, or in about a month 
from the period of their speeches in February, there would be no 
British army loft in the Crimea. . . . It is the fashion to talk of 
tho army as consisting of 10,000 or 12,000 men, ... As soon as 

a new organisation for the field shall come into operation 

you wiU find an army of at least 24,000 or 25,000 men ready to 
take the field, from “ the nnseralle reinnaiUs of the British amiy 
now ill the Oiimea; ’’ and I can assure you that the men are be- 
giuning to look tolerably hoai-ty and cheerful again. Hitherto, 
they have been seldom disturbed in wearing their sheepskin 
coats, fur caps, or anything they thought would add to their 
comfort. Now you see regiments and detachments turning out 
in the most respectable order, in their red coats, and looking the 
fine British soldier again ; Sii‘ George Biown has even begun to 
call for the stiff stock to bo resumed. 

‘ The above is a more cheering account than you have been 
accustomed to contemplate. Is it possible, that Ministers arc not 
aware of it, and do not see it in that light ? At the same time I 
nm, like everybody else, fully scusible of the haitlehips and 
severe sufferings that the trooiis have undergone.’ ® 

The Ministry, no less than the Queen and Prince, were 
of course well aware of the facts mentioned by Sir John 
Biirgoyne, and they knew tliat what had already been done 
by the Duke of Newcastle, and what was in course of being 
clone by his siicces-sor at the Wax Office, would go far to re- 
dress what still remained of the evils which had brought 
so much distress on the British forces. In this there was 
enough to engage the whole attention of the army depart- 
ment at home. It was natural, therefore, that they should 
look with no great favour on the inquiry which the House 
of Commons had delegated to Mr. Boebuck’s Committee. 
The additional labour which such an investigation was sure 
to throw upon officials already overtasked was something to 
be dreaded. Still this would have been cheerfidly borne, 

' Sir J. Burgoyne to Captain Matson, E.K .— and Corresxiondinoe, vol. ii, 
p. 274. 
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could they have believed that the inquiry would lead to 
valuable practical results. But the Government were al- 
ready fully aware, from miserable experience, of the weak 
places in our military system, which it needed no Committee 
to establish. Committee or no Committee, the Government 
were alone responsible to the nation for seeing that these 
defects were removed, and no inquiry could advance this, 
the one all-important object. Our failure hitherto had been 
clearly due to the fact that we had commenced a great war 
with inadequate means, and that with these inadequate 
means we had attempted more than our army could possibly 
execute.® Men who thought calmly felt that the nation, in its 
impatience for decisive action, was not without its share of 
the responsibility for this grave mistake, and that it would be 
hopeless, as well as unfair, to attempt to fix it upon the indi- 
viduals against whom the public anger had been assiduously 
pointed. 

Although as little inclined as Sir James Graham and his 
friends to approve the appointment of the Committee, either 
on the ground of constitutional principle or of practical utility, 
the Government determined to afford every facility for its 
inquiries. The country should have no reason to complain 
that any information was withheld. It should also know 
everything the Committee itself knew. There was not a 
flaw in oiu system, a weakness in our disposable forces, 
which had not been published to our enemies as well as to 
ourselves. When, therefore, Mr. Eoebuck, supported by the 
majority of his Committee, moved the House of Commons 
(2nd March) to make the Committee one of Secrecy, it was 
so generally acknowledged that no valid reason for this could 
be urged, that the motion was not pressed to a division. 

• See on this snhject an admirable speech by General Pool ( 19 th Pohruary) 
in tl>e Debate in the House of Commons on Mr, Layard’s motion for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on the Army Estimates. 
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This point having been settled, the Committee at once 
entered upon their inquiry. It began on the 5th of March, 
and was continued from day to day, with only the intermis- 
sion of the Easter holidays, until the 18th of June. Not- 
withstanding these lengthened sittings, the Committee were 
in the end, as their Eeport bears, ‘compelled to end an 
inquiry which they had been unable satisfactorily to com- 
plete,’ partly from the absence of important witnesses on 
active service, and partly from restrictions imposed upon the 
Committee itself ‘ by considerations of State policy.’ Very 
early in their proceedings, they seem to have felt mis- 
givings as to the probability of their inquiry leading to the 
results which had been anticipated. But, if they started 
with the idea that the calamities of the campaign were due 
to sinister influences at head-quarters, as it will presently be 
shown that some of them did, every step in their researches 
could only end in disappointment. 

That this idea was seriously entertained, and that the 
Prince Consort was the delinquent to whom the suspicions of 
certain members of the Committee pointed, will create as 
much surprise to our reader’s now as it did to the Prince 
himself, when he first learned it in the interview of which he 
has preserved a record in the following Memorandum ; — 

‘Boekinghain Balace, 8th Mureh, 1855. 

‘ The Duke of Newcastle told me yesterday evening that 
Mr Eoebuck had been with him, and had asked him, whether 
he had any objection to being examined ? The Duke replied, 
that he had the strongest on public grounds, thinking it most 
dangerous and injurious to the public service, but this 
question seemed to have been disposed of between the 
Government and the House of Commons; on private 
grounds he was most anxious to be examined. Mr. Eoebuck, 
after further conversation, told him that the conviction upon 
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the mindis of the Committee was daily gaining strength, that 
they would he able to discover very little Iiere ; — that the key 
to many mysteries could only bo found at the head-quarters, 
and that in a high quarter there had been a determination 
that the expedition should not succeed, which had been 
suggested to the bead-quarters. The Duke said, “Now I 
must be careful how I talk further with you, as I see you are 
laying the ground for an impeachmout, as you can only mean 
me by a ICujk quarter’’ “ Oh no ! ” answered Mr. Eoebuck, 
“I mean a much higher personage than you; I mean 
Prince Albert.” 

‘ The Duke was amazed, and did not know whether he was 
to be more astounded at the wickedness or the folly of such 
a Itelief. lie told Mr. Eoebuck that he had a press full of 
letters from me in the very room where they met, and was 
almost tempted to show him some of them, as they gave con- 
clusive evidence of my intense anxiety for the success of the 
expedition ; and he continued, “ If during the time of my 
official duties I have received any suggestions which were 
more valuable to me than others, they did not come from 
your friends the Napiers, but from Prince Albert.” 

‘ Mr. Eoebuck said he was very much astonished at what 
the Duke said, and that it had not been his belief only. 

‘The Duke proceeded further to reason with him, and, 
amongst other grounds to show him the stupidity of such a 
belief, he referred to the fact of the Queen’s and my entire 
union in public matters, of the influence my advice naturally 
had with the Queen, of the Queen’s having suffered materi- 
ally in health from anxiety about her troops ; and yet it was 
to be supposed that all this time I had been working behind 
her back to produce that misery to myself 1 Mr. Eoebuck 
said they knew about the Queen’s anxiety, as, when Lord 
Cardigan had been at Windsor, he had had the Eoyal 
children upon his knees, and they said, “You must hurry 
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tack to Sebastopol, and take it, else it will kill Mama 1 ! ! ” 
Can such stupidity be credited ? 

‘ Mr. Eoebuck lamented tbe appointment of Lord Eaglan, 
who was unfit to command in the field, and whose services at 
home would have been most valuable, and attributed his ap- 
pointment to my wish to get rid of him, in order to keejj 
Lord Hardinge qiute alone, with whom I could do what I 
pleased ! ! The Duke told him he had selected Lord Eaglan, 
and conferred with Lord Hardinge upon it long before either 
the Queen or myself had been made acquainted with the fact, 
and suggested. How was it for me afterwards to bring about 
tbe ruin of the army throngli the very man, who must have 
considered himself injuied by me? 

‘ The Duke asked me whether he could do or say anything 
that I might wish ? I replied that I did not see what cottld 
be said or done, We coidd not make people either virtuous 
or wise, and must only regret the monstrous degree to which 
their aberration extended. I must rest m.iinly upon a good 
conscience, and the belief that, during the fifteen years of my 
connection with this country, I had not given a human soul 
the means of imputing to me the want of sincerity or patrio- 
tism. I myself had the conviction that the Queen and myself 
were perhaps the only two persons in the kingdom who had 
no other interest, thought, or desire than the good, the 
honour, and the power of the country; and this not unna- 
turally, as no private interest can be thought of which could 
interfere with these considerations. 

‘ I thought it right to keep this record of what the Duke 
told me, as a proof that the loill at least to injure me is never 
wanting in certain circles, and that the gullibility of the 
public has no bounds.’ 

To use the Prince’s own words, ‘ tlungs must indeed have 
gone mad’ in England, before the suspicions against him 
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expressed by Mr. Eoebuck could have found any reasonable 
men even to repeat, much less to entertain them. What he 
now learned must have made it painfully clear, that the venom 
of the mi'^representations which had been so industriously 
propagated against him in 1853 still rankled in many minds. 
Slanders are hard to kill ; and the antagonism which pre-emi- 
nent worth arouses in base natures continued to find vent in 
detraction and innuendo then, and indeed long afterwards.’^ 
Shakspeare’s aphorism that ‘ Back- wounding calumny the 
whitest virtue strikes,’ could scai'cely receive a more signal 
illustration. Its force will be felt by all who have followed the 
details, necessarily scanty although they be, which we have 
been able to give, of what the Prince had done to secure by 
energetic prosecution of the war the triumph of public law 

’ It may be convoniant here once for all to dispose of perhaps the only 
calumny, of the many to which tho Prince was buhjoctocl, which, so far as we 
are aware, heeps any hold upon the public mind, viz , that he had nmassod 
large sums of money out of the income allowed him by the nation, part of which 
had been inrested in the purchase of land at South Kensington, adjoining the 
property of the Exhibition Commissioners. The Prince never purchased any 
land at South Kensington either for himself or his family. Connected as he 
was with the acquisition of ground there for purely national purposes, tlie 
thought of acquiring property inthe same locality for personal pmposos would 
never have entered his mind, or the mind indeed of any honourohlo man. 
But, in truth, tho Prince never had tho moans to m,iho pnroliases of this 
nature. Ilis u hole income was no more than sufficient to moot tho salaries 
of his secret, irics and other officiah, and servants, his public subscriptions, 
and such piuvhases of works of art ns were expected from him. Ho was often 
blamed, because these purchases were not on a larger scale. Ths fault was not 
with him, bnt in the very limited means at his disposal, and as to iheso his 
only regret was, that they did not enable him to do for art and science nil 
that ho uould have wished. It was only by strict economy, that the year’s 
current expenditure was made to square with tho year’s income, and ilia Prince 
died, leaving absoluteh; nofartum , indeed, barely enough to meet his personal 
liabilities. And yet oven recently we were assured, upon the authority of an 
eminent statesman, who survived the Prince mony yoaia, and who professed 
to epeak from personal knowledge, that he left behind in one of his investments 
no less a sum than 600,0002. ! The Htatesmnn in question was not always 
exact in hie statements, and he was never less exact, or mora inexcusably so, 
thon in this instance. Bnt if a man. whose position gave weight to his words, 
could propagate so mere a fable, it hcoomes necessary to give it, and all stories 
of the same kind, an emphatic denial. 
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and the maintenance of European peace, for which ho be- 
lieved it to he waged. The written evidence of these efforts, 
in his communications with the Duke of Newcastle and other 
members of the Grovernment, was overwhelming. 

The Duke of Newcastle’s successor. Lord Panmure, soon 
experienced the same advantage as the Duke in the wise and 
energetic counsels, and accurate knowledge, of the Prince. 
Measures, as he found, had already been taken by his prede- 
cessor for improving the state of things both in the Crimea and 
in the Hospital Service on the Bosphorus. A Land Transport 
Corps, under the direction of Colonel MacMurdo, had been 
organised by the Dulce of Newcastle among the last acts 
of his administration. A Commission, at the head of which 
were Colonel Tulloch and Sir John MacNeill, was despatched 
to the Crimea to inquire into the organisation of the Com- 
missariat and other departments, which had proved unequal 
to the strain upon them. The sanitary condition of the 
camp, as well as of the hospitals and barracks, also received 
the attention of separate Commissions. The want of unity 
and the mischievous delays which had arisen from the con- 
flict of various Departments, were remedied by abolishing the 
Board of Ordnance, and concentrating the whole civil adminis- 
tration of the army in the Secretary of State for War, and the 
military administration in the Commander-in-Chief. The 
announcement of these and other measures for securing the ef- 
ficient conduct of the campaign, revived the public confidence, 
by creating the assurance that the resources would not be 
wasted, which the nation was now more resolved than ever to 
put forth for the prosecution of the war to a decisive close. 

Conferences with a view to peace on the basis of the Four 
Points were about to be opened at Vienna, and Lord John 
Eussell liad gone there as our representative.® By this ai- 

' Wbilo on bis way there he wae offered and accepted the office of Coloniet 
Secretary, which had become vacant by the retirement of Hr, Sidney Herbert, 
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rangement Lord Pfilmpr.itoii conciliated one who might have 
proved a doubtful ally, if not even a dangerous adversary, 
and gave him at the same time an opportunity to retrieve 
the reputation which had been not a little impaired by his 
recent proceedings. However greatly these might have been 
disapprored, the country could not doubt that Lord John 
Eussell might he trusted in the impending negotiations only 
to entertain terms in which the honour of the country was 
fully maintained, and reasonable guarani ees given for the 
permanent peace, which it bad Ireen the object of the Allies 
in entering upon the war to secure. That such terms would 
be conceded by Russia, until she was crippled by defeats 
more severe than any she had jet sustained, the statesmen 
who knew her best did not venture to anticipate. It was 
true that she had agreed to treat on the footing of the Four 
Points. But it was hard to reconcile her ostensible accept- 
ance of these now with all her former declarations. So lately 
as the 26th of August, 1854, Count Nesselrode had, in a 
Despatch to Prince Gortschakoff, expressly refused to enter 
into negotiations on the basis of the Four Points, because 
they could not be interpreted, except in tho sense which we 
had since expressed in terms. He had at the same time 
stated, that Russia would assent to them only if she were 
in extrawia, and then only for the moment, as she would 
never abide by a peace concluded on such a footing. Nothing 
had occurred since to make it probable that these views had 
been modified. Some disti-ust in the sincerity of Russia’s ac- 
ceptance of the basis for the Conference was therefore not 
unnatural. At the same time, the negotiations were entered 
upon with a sincere desire on the part of the Allies to con- 
clude a peace if possible ; and, as the operations of war were 
in the meantime in no way relaxed, the turn of events might 
at any moment bear down the opposition, against which the 
arguments of mere diplomacy would be powerless. 
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The announcement of the unexpected death of the Czar 
on the 2nd of March of pulmonic apoplexy, induced by an 
attack of influenza, struck the people of England with sur- 
prise. Nothing had been lieard of his illness, and it was 
with a feeling of awe,® and not of exultation, that they learned 
that the indomitable will, in baffling which so many a British 
home had been made desolate, could no longer issue menace 
or command. Silistria, Alma, Balaclava, Tnkermann, all 
rose up to men’s minds, and they thonght of the bitter 
lessons which each of these must have read to the ‘ imperious 
Csesar’ of the North, and how they must have helped to 
break down his iron frame. More bitter than all, however, 
must have been the defeat of his legions at Eupatoria on the 
1 8th of February by the Turks, whom he despised. The 
details of this attack, in which upwards of 40,000 fiussians, 
under General Liprandi, were engaged, and which was beaten 
back by a much smaller force under Omar Pasha, supported 
with great effect by the fire of several ships of war from the 
Allied fleets, reached the Czar on the let of March. Soon 
after he became slightly delmous, and fatal symptoms set in. 
His thoughts to the last wore with his soldiers at Sebastopol, 
to whom he sent his thanks for their heroic defence. But his 
supreme anxiety was to secure the continuance of Prussia in 
the policy of which the Western Powers had already had so 
much reason to complain ; and his last injunctions to the 
Empress w^ere, ‘ Tell my dear Fritz (the King of Prussia) to 
continue the friend of Eussia, and faithful to the last words 
of Papa (Zes dernUrea 'paroles de Papa)' 

The prospects of peace were thought by some to be brought 
nearer by this event ; but only by those who had not learned, 

• Wliich, in tbo case of tho Queon, WtiB mixed ivith regrot, as she entertained 
a sincere regard for tho Emperor Nicholas personally. — Note bx thb (ivBBN. 

Those last words were ' an iiuuoction to maintain, under all contingencies, 
the principles of tho Holy Alliance.’ (Despatch by lord Bloomfleld from 
Berlin to Lord Clarendon, 6th March, ISoo.) 

VOi. III. Q 
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from liistory or the study of mankind, how little the death 
of any individual can influence a question of war or peace, 
when the pride and policy of a nation are at issue. The 
manifesto published by the present Emperor on the day of 
his accession (2nd March) was sufficient to show, that with 
the crown he inherited the policy of his father. ‘ May we,’ 
it bore, ‘ under the guidance and protection of Providence, 
consolidate Eussia in the highest degree of power and glory ; 
that through us may be accomplished the views and desires 
of our illustrious predecessors, Peter, Catherine, Alexander 
the well-beloved, and of our august father of imperishable 
memory!’ ‘Power and glory,’ in the connection in which 
they were here presented, could only be read to mean military 
supremacy, applied in conquest of other lands, not that 
‘ highest degree of power and glory ’ which would have been 
won by developing the resources, and enlarging the freedom 
and happiness of an Empire already vast enough for any 
healthy ambition. A few days later (10th March) Count 
Nesselrode, in a Despatch addressed to the Eussian diplomatic 
agents abroad, stated that his Sovereign would join the 
deliberations of the Vienna Conference ‘ in a sincere spirit of 
concord.’ But this document was studiously silent as to the 
limitation of the power of Eussia in the Black Sea, which 
formed one of the celebrated Four Points ; and, as it was 
well known, that the late Emperor had to the last declared 
he would neither consent to the dismantling of Sebas- 
topol, nor to the restriction of his navy iu the Kuxine," and 
there was no reason to believe that any change of view had 
taken place at St. Petersburg, while the Allies on the other 
hand were determined to insist on both conditions, the 
‘ sphit of concord,’ of which Count Nesselrode spoke, could 
avail little towards a peaceful settlement. 


>' This was communiaitad by Lord Bloomfield 
spatch, dated 28tk Felruury, ififid. 


to Lord Clarendon in a Do- 
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By tTiia time large numbers of tbe troops who bad been 
disabled by wounds or sickness had returned to this country. 
The Queen and Prince took the earliest opportunity of 
ascertaining by personal observation in what condition they 
were, and how they were oared for. On the 3rd of March 
they went with the two eldest Princes to the Military Hos- 
pitals at Chatham, where a large number of the wounded 
from the Crimea liad recently arrived. This visit led to the 
following letter to Lord Panmme by tbe Queen : — 


• Buekingli.im P^laoe, 5th March, 1865. 

‘ The Queen is very anxious to biing before Lord Pan- 
miire tlie subject which she mentioned to him the other 
night, viz. hospitals for our sick and wounded soldiers. 
These are absolutely necessary, and novo is the moment to 
have them built, for no doubt there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining the money requisite for the purpose, so strong is 
the feeling now existing in the public mind for improvement 
of all kinds connected with the army, and the well-being 
and comfort of the soldier. 

‘Nothing can exceed the attention paid to these poor 
men in the barracks at Chatham, or rather Fort Pitt and 
Brompton, and they are in that respect very comfortable — 
but the buildings are bad — the wards more like prisons than, 
hospitals, with the windows so high that no one can look out 
of them, — and the most of the wards are small, with hardly 
space to walk between the beds. There is no dining-room or 
hall, so that the poor men must have their dinners in the same 
room in which they Jeep, and in which some may be dying, 
and at any rate suffering, while others are at their meals. 

‘ The proposition to have hulks prepared for their recep- 
tion will do very well at &-st, but it would not, the Queen 
thinks, do for any length of time. A hulk is a very gloomy 
place, and these poor men require their spirits to be cheered 
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as much as to have their physical sufterings attended to. 
The Queen is particularly anxious on this subject, which is, 
she may truly say, constantly in her thoughts, as indeed is 
everything connected with her beloved troops, who have 
fought so bravely, and borne so heroically all their sufferings 
and privations. The Queen hopes before long to visit the hos- 
pitals at Portsmouth also, and to see in what state they are.’ 

Lord Panmure replied the same day, expressing his con- 
currence in Her Majesty’s views as to the necessity of one or 
more general hospitals for the army, and stating that he 
would ‘ desire an immediate survey to be made for a proper 
site or sites, which shall combine all considerations for the 
health of the patients, and the facility of access to the 
invalids.’ The idea mooted by Her Majesty was^not allowed 
to drop, and it was subsequently carried out in the great 
Military Hospital at Notley. 

Amid the difficulties, already sufficiently numerous, with 
which the Government had to deal in the management of 
the war, a sudden resolution of the Emperor Napoleon to 
repair in person to the Crimea, and to undertake the conduct 
of the campaign, added a fresh source of disquietude. This 
deteimination was announced in a letter which he addressed 
on the 2Cth of February to Lord Palmerston, in which it was 
put forward as ‘ the only way to bring to a rapid conclusion an 
expedition which otherwise must result in disaster to England 
as well as France.’ The disadvantage of a divided command 
and the consequent want of unity of counsel were put forward 
as the reason which had decided the Emperor, without in 
any way presuming to place his military skill on a level with 
that of either Lord Saglan or General Canrobert, to secure 
by his personal presence the unity of view and action which 
was indispensable to success. 

Sebastopol, the Emperor continued, could not, as matters 
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stood, be taken except at an immense sacrifice of life. The 
aimy defending it, reinforced from time to time as it was 
from without, was in a position of immense advantage. The 
army from which it drew its reinforcements, on the contrary, 
was badly placed for meeting any vigorous attack on the 
part of the Allies. Let them succeed in that attack, and 
Sebastopol must fall into their hands upon comparatively 
easy terms. For this purpose two things were necessary ; — 
first, a plan of action conceived in secret, and executed 
promptly, — next certain reinforcements in men, vnth an 
adequate transport service of horses and mules. He was 
prepared to find tlie additional men, if England on her part 
would find the veshels to carry what was wanted in the way 
of ho^^es and mides to the Crimea. Leaving a sufficient 
force at Sebastopol for the pmposes of the siege, he expected 
to be able to take into the field C2,000 French, and the 

15.000 Piedmontese, who under a Convention concluded in 
the previous J anuary with the King of Sardinia, were then 
upon their way to support the Allies in the Crimea.’® ‘ With 
these forces at oui' disposal, all the chances will be on our 
side, for the Russians have only 30,000 men at Sebastopol, and 

45.000 echeloned between it and Simferopol, and very pro- 
bably they will not receive much in the way of reinforcements 
before the 1st of April.’ ‘Strike quickly, and Sebastopol 
will be ours before the 1st of May.’ 

‘Ton will toll me, perhaps,’ the letter continued, ‘that I 
might entrust some general with this mission. Now, not only 

On the 26th of Janutiry, 1853, the Sing of Bardinio acceded to the Con- 
vention between tho French and Englibh Gom-nmente of the lOth of April, 
1854, and agreed to furnith and to maintain at inll for the requirements of the 
war 13,000 men, under the command of a Sardinian general. By a separate 
article England and Franco agreed to guarantee the jntogrity of tho King’s 
dominions, England undertook the charges of transporting tho troops to and 
from tho Crimea, and under the Treaty a recommendation was to be made 
to Parliament to advance a million sterling to the King of Sardinia at. 
4 per cent. 
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would such a general not have the same moral influence, but 
time would bo wasted as it always has been in memorandums 
between Canrobert and Lord Raglan, between Lord Raglan 
and Omar Pasha. The propitious moment would be lost, the 
favourable chances let slip, and we should find ourselves with 
a besieging army unable to take the city, and with an active array 
not strong enough to beat the ai'my opposed to it.’ 

It was obviously impossible for our Government to look 
with favour upon a proposal, to which the objections were so 
numerous and so serious, and which they had reason to know 
was disapproved by the Emperor’s own advisers, military as 
well as civil. But to induce him to forego a project which 
he liad worked out in detail, and to which he was strongly 
wedded, was a task of extreme delicacy. The one satisfactory 
featoe in the Emperor’s letter was the evidence it afforded of 
his firm attachment to the English alliance, and unwavering 
resolution to stand by us in seeing the war to its end ; and 
these, no less than his respect for the opinions of the Queen 
and her advisers, might be relied on to make him pause in his 
decision, when he found they could not go heartily along 
with him in it. Instead, therefore, of discussing it through 
the usual official channels, it was thought best, as the 
Emperor was to be at the camp at Boulogne early in March, 
that Lord Clarendon sboidd visit him there, and go pcrsoually 
into the whole question. The Emperor was gratified by the 
implied courtesy thus shown to him ; and the subject was 
talked over with the frankness and unreserve which he 
appears to have shown towards England throughout all 
the transactions of the war. The Prince preserved a re- 
cord of what passed, as reported to the Queen and himself 
by Lord Clarendon, in the following interesting Memo- 
randum : — 

» AVhat he thought of our soldiew a few worda in his letter will servo to 
ehow ; Zee vingt mile Anglms eami^h divant Stbastojpol eompteut par Icur 
iraeoure comv,e amsmtiCe miUe hommea aax yeux Oe Farmie frangaiae.’ 
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‘ Buckiusham Palace, 6tli March, ISao. 

‘ We saw Lord Clarendon yesterday afternoon, who had 
returned early that morning from Boulogne, and who re- 
ported his interviews with the Emperor. 

‘ He saw Colonel Fleury upon his arrival (the Emperor’s 
most confidential officer, and whose existence is entirely 
hound up with him). 

‘ Fleury was anxious that Lord Clarendon should be ac- 
quainted with the fact (before he saw the Emperor), that 
the Emperor was entirely mistaken in the belief that his 
going to Sebastopol was popular with the army generally, or 
that he would even be well received by the troops in the 
Crimea. They adhered to him as Emperor, but did not like 
to be commanded by any one but a professional man, and 
they looked upon him as a civilian. The Emperor’s plans 
might be ever so good, they would not carry with them the 
Confidence of the army. Colonel Fleury had not formed 
this opinion hastily, but from an intimate knowledge of the 
feelings of officers of all ranks, acquired by daily intercourse 
with them, and Lord Clarendon afterwards found it amply 
corroborated by the language held by the Emperor’s own 
aides-de-camp, and the officers who came in from the camp, 
in presence of his secretary, Mr. Ponsonby. 

‘ Lord Clarendon was received with the greatest cordiality 
by the Emperor, who was evidently much pleased with his 
visit. He seemed very much struck with the news of the 
death of the Emperor of Eussia, and speculated on its effects 
on the political juncture. He believed that it would incline 
both Austria and Prussia to a more vigorous policy, and that 
the new Emperor woidd find it more easy to make peace than 
his father. Lord Clarendon had to announce his dissent fr’om 
both these views. The new Emperor would find it most 
difficult to control the feelings of the Eussian party, and . , « 
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would not venture upon a policy which that party condemned. 
The King of Prussia, on the other hand, would be moved by 
some last dying words which the Emperor Nicholas may have 
been made to pronounce, and would then declare that the 
policy which had been hitherto his choice became now his 
sacred duty towards his deceased brother-in-law. (Lord 
Clarendon was amused and impressed at hearing from us that 
those words had already been spoken. . . .) 

‘ The Emperor proceeded to explain his plan of campaign, 
and repeated the argument that he had used in his letter to 
Lord Palmerston, and wished to know whether the English 
G-overnment could furnish the transport necessary. Lord 
Clarendon replied that every one concurred in the sagacity 
of the plan he suggested, but that it was a grave question 
whether the means for its execution existed. 

‘Ha then entered into a calculation of time, means of 
transport, troops, &c., which would be requisite, more in the 
style, as he said himself, of a contractor before a commercial 
company than of a Minister, showing that the means of 
transport in England were not inexhaustible ; that wo had now 
102 large steamers employed in the Black Sen, which were 
hardly sufficient to satisfy all existing claims upon them 5 
that a large ship like the Himeddya, the largest steamer in 
the world (3,000 tons), could carry only 320 horses, and that 
a trip from Sebastopol to Mai-seilles, with loading and un- 
loading, coaling, &c., wmtld take more than a month ; that 
the utmost which could be accomplished was to carry out 
10,000 men, additional French troops, besides the Sardinian 
army, in from six to eight weeks from the time of the order 
being given. What would be the Emperor’s position if be 
went now to the Crimea? Probably condemned to inactivity 
for more than a month, and complaining of the slowness of 
the English Goveniment, wMch was to carry bis army for 
him. He thought the Emperor should not move till every- 
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thing was ready, in order to give merely the dernier coup dr, 
main. “ C'est le mot” said the Emperor ; “ le drrnirr 
covp (le main.” Lord Clarendon went on to show that, even 
if everything was ready, an absence of four months would be 
the least which would suffice to carry out even the most suc- 
cessful campaign, for the Emperor could not go away in the 
midst of it ; if it failed, he would have to remain till the day 
of judgment, and France should have poured out her last man 
to retrieve his defeat. The Emperor seemed much struck 
with all these considerations, which had very probably never 
been so frankly laid before him, and said he could not pos- 
sibly be ab.-eut four months from France — that he must be 
at Paris by the beginning of !May. 

‘ Lord Clarendon then took an opportunity to state to fhe 
Emperor most fully what I had been so anxious that he 
should convey to him, viz. the danger threatening the Alliance 
from a want of consideration for the feelings of the British 
army. His taking the supreme command would certainly 
not be popular either in England or in the English camp, 
but would be agreed to as not an unnatural consetiucnee of 
the Emperor’s presence on the spot. But if it were intended 
that the English should act merely as the cairiers, or, at the 
utmost, be considered as fit to go on rotting in the ti-enches, 
whilst the honour and glory of the new campaign should fall 
solely to the lot of the French, a feeling woidd be roused with 
which the alliance would not remain compatiblo for a day. 
The alliance rested on the reciprocal feeling of the usefulness 
of each party to the other, and whenever that belief was lost 
the alliance could not survive it. Lord Clarendon used the 
same example for the illustration of this truth which I had 
used to him, namely that of the Turks, who had been praised 
to the skies 5 in whose defence we had engaged in the war ; 
whose assistance in the Crimea had been anxiously called for; 
but who, from the moment that 200 of them, placed in a 
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most unfair and exposed situation in the redoubts before 
Balaclava, bad fled, were treated, not only with the utmost 
contumely, but with downright barbarity and cruelty on the 
part of the English and P’rench. It was rather an extreme 
case, but proved that all consideration vanished when the 
belief in usefulness was lost. 

‘ This seemed to be an entirely new view to the Emperor. 
He protested that he hoped nobody thought him capable of 
entertaining such intentions towards the English army. 
Should he go, lie intended to submit his plans to Lord Rag- 
lan, whose experience and knowledge would be of the greatest 
use to him .... and if Lord Raglan agreed in the sound- 
ness of the plan of campaign, which he did not doubt, he 
would leave it entirely to him to take in it what part lie 
pleased — either to share in the operations which he contem- 
plated in the field with the whole or part of his force — or to 
remain iu command of the investing army, &o. He thought 
it of the highest importance, however, that wherever the 
field of glory lay, the two flags should be seen waving to- 
gether. 

‘ Lord Clarendon’s remark had made so strong an impres- 
sion upon him, that he repeated next morning his thanks to 
him for having drawn his attention to it, and begged him to 
tell the (iueen that, should he go, the honour of the British 
flag would he his first consideration, even beyond that of his 
own. . . . 

‘ The Emperor was very anxious that a plan of campaign 
for the Baltic should be agreed upon. This was of less im- 
portance to him, who would join his ships to ours in whatever 
might be done \ but it was of the greatest importance to us, 
whose prestige as masters of the sea, he considered, had been 
terribly shaken by the nullity of our proceedings in the 
Baltic last year. Nobody dreaded us auy more, aud this was 
a misfortune over which he sincerely grieved.’ 
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The object of Lord Clarendon’s visit was fully achieved. 
His reasons had induced the Emperor to postpone for the 
moment his projected visit to the seat of war; and although 
the idea was not given up by himself until some time after- 
wards, its ultimate abandonment was felt to have been vir- 
tually secured. 
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Meanwhile the Emperor’s ck'^ire to go to the Crimea, having 
i)ecome known in Paris, had created the greatest uneasi- 
ness there. All felt that his presence with the army could 
do no good ; while, on the other hand, his absence from France 
would be full of peril to his government at home. To his 
English allies this was a matter of serious moment. He was 
himself the soul of the war party in France ; and had any 
eril befallen his person or his dynasty, we should have pro- 
bably found ourselves compelled to fight out single-handed 
the conflict in which we were engaged. The mere appre- 
hension of mischief from his plan had served to make 
the French more indifferent than ever to a war which they 
had never heartily liked, and consequently more inclined to a 
peace on almost any terms. It was, therefore, not without 
satisfaction that our Government learned through Lord 
Cowley, about a fortnight after Lord Clarendon’s visit to 
Boulogne, that the Emperor had requested him to iu(piire 
whether’ a visit from the Empress and himself immediately 
after Easter would be acceptable to the Queen. A fuller 
opportunity would then he given to urge the objections 
entertained here to the Crimean project, ft was known 
that the Emperor’s reason for suggesting a visit to England 
on so short a notice was that he was resolved not to postpone 
his departure for the East beyond the end of April, Still 
every day’s delay increased the chances of his beiug led to 
leconrider bi^ decioion. 
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During his vL'-ifc to the Emperor at Boulogne the Prince 
Consort had, as we have seen (wntp, p. 106), expressed Her 
Majesty’s desire to see the Emperor and Empress in Errgland. 
A little more time to make the needful arrangements for- 
receiving the Imperial guests with befitting state would have 
been not unwelcome. Eoyal hosts, who have to represent 
the hospitality and the dignity of a nation, are naturally 
even more serrsitive than the heads of humbler- households 
about being taken at a disadvantage. But when the Em- 
peror- subsequently named the 16th of April for the day of 
his arrival, it required no great strain on the resources of the 
Eoyal establishment to prepare a reception wor-thy of the 
occasion. The splendid suite of apartmerrt', at Windsor Castle, 
in which the Eiibens, the Zuccarelli, and the Vandyke 
rooms are included, was set apart for the Imperial guests ; 
and there was the veiy iron} of fate in the fact, that the 
Emperor’s bedroom was the same which had been occupied . 
during the present reign by the Emperor Nicholas and by 
King Louis Philippe. On the 1 3th the Queen was visited 
by Queen Marie Amelre. ‘ It made us both so sad,’ is the 
entry in Her Majesty’s Diary, ‘ to see her drive away in a 
plain coach with miserable post-horses, and to think that 
this was the Queen of the French, and that six years ago her 
husband was surrounded by the same pomp and grandeur 
whiclr three days hence would surround his successor. The 
contrast was painful in the extreme.’ 

The Imperial visitors were expected to reach Dover early 
on the morning of the 16th, and the Prince had gone down 
there the previous evening to receive them. But in 
consequence of a dense fog, in which two steamers of the 
French squadron ran aground near the South Foreland, it 
was noon before the Imperial yacht, which had hei-self 
narrowly escaped a similar disaster, reached the Admiralty 
Pier. A feet of English war steamers had been assembled 
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off the port, and every preparation had been made to make 
the landing on the English shores as brilliant as possible. 
But the fleet was invisible, and the hosts of yachts and boal-., 
which left the harbour to hail the approach of the Impel ial 
squadron and were speedily lost in the mist, only added to 
the ri=k of casualties by crowding still farther the already 
over-crowded waterway. If something was lost in splendour 
of effect through tlie too national density of the atmosphere,* 
it was amply compensated by the heaitiness of the welcome, 
which was all the more hearty in consequence of the appre- 
hensions which had been felt — not, as it proved, without 
reation — for the safety of the Imperial visitors in making the 
passage of the Channel. 

'When they reached London, the spirit Avith rvliich the 
British nation was determined to recognise the ally, who had 
hither-to stood so loyally by their side, was very strikingly 
manifested. The public had not been informed till the last 
moment by what route the Imperial cortdge rvould proceed 
from the Bricklayers’ Arms Station to Paddington. There 
was, therefore, hut a scanty display of the flags and in- 
scriptions cu^tomary on such occasions. But all Loudon 
tunred out to testify its welcome, and everywhere tiro utmost 
enthusiasm prevailed. 

‘ By the hambler inhabitants of the Borough and Lambeth the 
Emperor svas received with even greater couliality than by the 
wealthier classes of the community at the "West End, yot nowhere 
was there a lack of hearty good feeling and iiiterost. The rvin- 
dows, the pavements, the balconies, the housetops, and every 
spot, in short, whence a commanding view could be obtained of 

' Tic Ti/MCi’ chronieler of the ciny reports tints: ‘ Prineo .tlhert.who sooms to 
take a peculiar pleasure in examining such works, inspected the (Admiralty) 
Pier at an early hoiu' in the morning, and rather astonished the engineer and 
contmetoTS hy his familiarity with the details’ There were probably no 
griat puhllc works in progress where the sanio thing would not have 
happened. 
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the procession, were all densely crowded. . . . The scene pre- 
sented by the clubs in Pall Mall was particularly animated, and 
among those who gazed upon his progi-ess from the well-known 
haunts of former days, Ills kfajesty no doubt distinguished many 
old familiar faces. ... In passing King Street, the Emperor 
was observed to draw the attention of the Empress to the house 
which, he had occupied in former days ; and in him at least the 
sight of this hon.«e under such altered circnmstances must have 
raised some strange emotions. All along Piccadilly the same 
display of popular feeling greeted them, and so they passed 
through Hyde Park to the Paddington station, recemng at every 
stage of their progress the warmest manife.stations of respect and 
welcome.’ — (TAa Times, 17th April, 1855.) 

What, meanwhile, was the state of things at Wind'-or, 
which had arrayed itself in all the splendour of flags and 
triumphal arches for tlie occasion ? Tliis will he.st be told 
by a few extracts from Her Majesty’s Diary : — 

‘ News arrived that the Emperor had reached London at 
ten minutes to five. I hurried to he ready .... and went 
over to tho other side of the Castle, where we waited in one 
of the tapestry rooms near the guard-room. It seemed very 
long. At lengtli, at a quarter to seven, we heard that the 
train had left Paddington. The expectation and agitation 
grew more intense. The evening was fine and bright. At 
length the crowd of anxious spectators lining the road seemed 
to move, then came a groom, then wc heard a gun, and we 
moved towards the staircase. Another groom came. Then 
we saw the avant-garde of the e.scort; then the cheers of the 
crowd hurst forth. The outriders appeared, the doors opened, 
I stepped out, tho chiklren and Princes close behind me ; the 
band struck up, “ Partant pour la Syrie,” the trumpets 
sounded, and the open carriage, with the Emperor and 
Empress, Albert sitting opposite to them, drove up and they 
got out. 

‘ I cannot say what indescribable emotions filled me — how 
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much all seemed like a wonderful dream. These great 
meetings of sovereigns, surrounded by very exciting accom- 
paniments., are always very agitating, I advanced and 
embraced the Emperor, who received two salutes on either 
cheek from me, having first ki&sed my hand. I next em- 
biaced the very gentle, gracefid, and evidently very nervous 
Empress. We presented the Princes [the Duke of Cambridge 
and the Prince of Leiningen, the Queen’s la-other], and our 
children (Vicky with very alarmed eyes making very low 
cuitsies); the Emperor embraced Bertie; and then we went 
upstairs, Albert leading the Empress, wlio, in the most 
engaging manner, refused to go first, but at length witli 
guiceful reluctance did so, the Emperor leading me, express- 
ing his great gratification at being here and seeing me, 
and admiring Wind.sor.’ When the Throne Boom was 
reached, other presentations took place, and the Emperor 
and Empress were then conducted to their apartments by 
their Eoyal hosts. 

At dinner the same evening the charm of the Emperor’s 
menner seems to have quickly produced the effect of placing 
Her Majesty entirely at ease with him. He is, the Diai-y 
continues, * so very quiet: his voice is low and soft, and “'iZ 
me fait iMs das phrases.” Tire Emperor said that ho first 
saw me eighteen years ago, when I weut for the first time to 
prorogue Parliament, and that it made a very deep impres- 
sion upon him, to see “ UTie jeunepersonne” in that position. 
He also mentioned his having been a special constable on 
the 10th of April, 1848, and wondered whether 1 had known 
it. The war, and the news, which arrived just as he did,® 

* Tlie bBaieging battBiiea opened fire on tlie lOtli of April. The telegram 
to the Jiiniperor announcing thie fact, vliich arraitod him at Dover, vvaa given 
hj liim io the Prince, and has hecn preserved among his papers, 'with the fol- 
lomng oDfloreement hy himeelf; ' Tol^rapLie mossHgo to the Emperor of I he 
French, which reached him on atriving at Dover, and wliich ho gave to 

in,.3 — A* 
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of the opening of the fire from 400 guns, were a subject of 
conversation also. He is anxious about the siege, and 
said, ‘^J’avoue que je cravns un grand desastre, et e’est 
pour cela que je voudraia y oiler” as he thought “ que nos 
genSrame would take nothing upon themselves. I then 
observed upon the danger to which he might be exposed, 
how great the distance was, &c. He rejoined, that there 
were dangers everywhere, though he admitted the distance 
was very great.’ 

Next day confirmed the Queen’s impression, that the 
Emperor was ‘ very quiet and amiable, and easy to get on 
with. . . . Nothing can be more civil or amiable, or more 
well-bred than the Emperor’s manner — so full of tact.’ A 
long walk after breakfast, in the course of which the war and 
its prospects and our relations with Austria formed the chief 
topic of conversation,® afforded good opportunities for draw- 
ing conclusions on this subject. ‘It was most interesting 
to hear him and Albert discuss all these matters. The 
Empress was as eager as himself, that he should go to the 
Crimea. . . . She takes the warmest interest in the war, and 
is all for the Emperor’s going. She sees no greater danger 
for him there than elsewhere — ^in fact, than in Paris. . . , 
She said she was seldom alarmed for him, except when he 
went out quite alone of a morning. . . . She is full of 
courage and spirit, and yet so gentle, with such innocence 
and enjouement, that the ensemble is most charming. With 
all her groat liveliness, she has the prettiest and most modest 
manner. She spoke much of Spain, and with sorrow of the 
misfortunes of that country. . . .’ At luncheon the Em- 


’ On tho w.iy up from Frogmoro to tho Cattle, ‘the Fmperor admired the 
grass, and siid (as all foreigners do) that you could never get that on the 
Continent.’ Ho tried, however, to get it, in the Bois de Boulogne, and not 
altogether TiTitliout success. It was one of our many English institutions 
which he would fain have seen naturalised in Franoe. 

*D 
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peror asked the Queen -where Queen Marie Amelie was, ‘ and 
on my replying, in England, he said that last year he wrote 
to Uncle Leopold, that if the voyage back from Spain was too 
long for her, he hoped that she would come through France, 

et si votre MajestS veut Men le lui fen s&i'ai hiea 

content” 

‘ At four we all set off for the review [of the Household 
troops in Windsor Park], which was a most beautiful and 
exciting affair. ... In the first carriage were the Empress 
(whom I always made get in and ‘walk first), I, Eertie, 
Vicky, and dear little Arthur. Albert, the Emperor, Gteorge 
[Duke of Cambridge], and all the military gentlemen were 
on horseback. The crowd, in the Long Walk, of people on 
foot and on horseback was immense, and the excitement and 
cheering beyond description.* They squeezed round the 
Emperor, when we came to the gates, and rode across the 
grass to where the review was to be, in stioh a way that I 
grew very nervous, as he rode on a very fiery beautiful 
chestnut, called Phillips, and was so exposed. He rides 
extremely well, and looks well on horseback, as he sits high. 
He rode down the line with Albert and George, we following. 
After that we were stationed to see the troops pass by, slow 
and quick time — the Blues, 2nd Life Guards, Carabineers, 
and a troop of Horse Artillery, — Lord Cardigan commanding 
on the chestnut horse he rode at Balaclava, and in a great 
state of excitement. They afterwards manoeuvred, and the 
artillery was seen to groat advantage. The Emperor (who 
rode up several times to our carriage) and the Princes rode 
about and charged with the cavalry, &c. The whole con- 
cluded, as it began, with the Eoyal salute. We then 

* • The attendanee of Bpeotalors. -was enormous, and their eagerness to catch 
a glimpse of the Emperor and Empress completely frustrated the attempts of 
the detachment of the 94th Eegiment to keep the ground .’ — The Times, 18th 
of April. 
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returned as we came, and the enthusiasm, the excitement of 
the crowd, were quite indescribable. I never remember any 
excitement like it. It was at moments almost alarming; 
and there were numbers of terrified ladies standing on the 
road, clasping one another for fear of being ridden over. . . . 
The whole was again quite a triumph.’ 

The Conferences at Vienna, which began on the 15th of 
Jlarch, were by this time drawing to a close, with little 
prospect of a satisfactory conclusion. It had early become 
apparent that Eussia would assent to no practical plan for 
‘ putting an end to her preponderance in the Black Sea,’ 
which formed the third of the Four Points (see note anie, 
p. 1 62"). So early as the 20th of March Prince G-ortsobakoff, 
the Eus&ian Plenipotentiary at Vienna, had told Lord .Tohn 
Eussell, that ‘ Eussia would not consent to limit the number 
of her ships — if she did so, she forfeited honour — she would 
he no more Eussia. They did not want Turkey, they would 
be glad to maintain the Sultan; but they knew it was 
impossible : he must perish ; they were resolved not to let 
any other Power have Constantinople, they must not have 
that door to their dominions in the Black Sea shut aoainst 
them.’* There was small hope of agreement here ; still less, 
when on being formally invited by the other Powers to 
propose terms to carry out the limitation of her prepon- 
derance in the Black Sea, which she had admitted as one of 
the conditions of peace, Eussia decEned to do so. No weight 
could be attached to the profession with which Prince 
Gortschakoff accompanied this refusal, that Eussia was 
prepared to examine any measures which might be proposed 
to her not inconsistent with her honour ; as only one result 
could be anticipated, after the express declaration which her 
plenipotentiaries had made, that any restriction upon her 

‘ Lord John Eussell, in a private Despatch to Lord Clarendon, 20th Match, 
185S. 

B *2 
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naval force in the Black Sea was derogatory to the sovereign 
rights of the Emperor their master, and, (which was not 
easy to understand,) dangerous to the independence of the 
Ottoman Empire.® 

The Conferences had reached this stage, and it was ex- 
pected that they would have now been broken off, when 
tidings reached England by telegram on the I7th of April of a 
proposal, which was supposed to have emanated from Austria, 
to meet the difficulty by limiting the Eus&ian force in the 
Black Sea to the number of ships maintained before the war, 
under pain of war from the Allies. The objections to this 
proposition will he adverted to at a later stage. These struck 
the Prince from the first as insuperable, and the short entry 
in his Diary is, — ‘ News from Vienna bad. Austria submits 
an absurd ultimatum.’ At dinner the same day. Her Majesty’s 
Diaiy records; — ‘The Emperor gave me a telegraphic de- 
spatch to read, which had come from Vienna, in which Austria 
conaentirait d faire la guerre unless the Eussian fleet were 
to remain the same as before the war (incredible and im- 
pos.sible 1), added to some other propositions, which were 
worth consideration. The Emperor, while condemning the 
absurd notion of “ le chiffre ole la flotte ” remaining the same, 
considered that this was “ un jpets m avani,” Austria having 

“ In a latter dated 26 th of Mnroh, 1866 , hy Count Netoelroile to his son- 
in-law, Baron Soohach, the Sai.on llimbtcr at the Court of the Tuilories, 
which was written really a Vadresse of the Emperor of tho Erenoh, and of 
which a copy was at once forwarded by him to the English (lovurumoat, Count 
ITessolrode says, speaking of his master, ‘ L'mpereur, qticlUa que ioient tea dv>- 
poaitiontpaoifigzieB, n'accepitra jamaia da exmdHiops smhldblea, ei la nation 
ae aoumeitra it tout lea aaerificet plutOt que de lea aubir.’ This was one of two 
letters, which wall be found referred to in a passage of the (tnoen’s Diary to 
bo presently quoted in tho text, in which the most flattering language towards 
Erance and the Emperor was used. ‘ Mitre la France et la Biiaaie il ff a guerre 
tana ItoaliUti.' • La paix ae fera quand il (the Emperor of the Erenoh) la 
roudra. A mea geuxla situation ae risiime dans retie vtnte.' These are but a 
sample of tho somewhat too palpable flattery of tho Emperor’s self-esteem 
— with what object it was not hard to divine, — which coloured theso letters 
throughout. 
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Hpoken. of goinjr to war. I spoke to him of ceiiain flattering 
letters from Count Nesselrode to Baron Seebacli, -svhich he 
had communicated to us a week or ten days ago, and observed 
on the desire and hope there had been and still was on the 
Continent, that oin alliance could be broken. He said that 
the Russians at Paris liad tried, and with .some success, to 
make their party in France, and a good many other people 
also, believe that the Ea.stem Question “ reganlait quo 
VAngUtm'fo, et quo cola no regardait pas la France, d&kdt 
hieti hiibile d’eux, et une grarule diffiouXU pour moi.’” 

A ball in the "Waterloo Room wound up the evening. The 
Queen danced a quadrille with the Emperor, ‘ who dances with 
great dignity and spirit. . . . How strange,’ Her Majesty adds, 
‘ to think that I, the granddaughter of George III,, should 
dance with the Emperor Napoleon, nephew of England’s great 
enemy, now my nearest and most intimate ally, in the Waterloo 
Room, and this ally only six years ago living in this country, 
an exile, poor and unthought of! ’ Strange indeetl ! and none 
cordd have been so deeply impressed by the contrast as the 
Emperor himself, when he looked round at the portraits, with 
which the room is panelled, of the great statesmen and 
soldiers, the struggle and glory of whose lives it had been to 
hold his famous ancestor iu check. ' We went to supper,’ 
the Diary continues, ‘ the Emperor leading me, and Albert 
the Empress. Her manner is the most perfect thing I have 
ever seen — so gentle and graceful, and kind, the courtesy so 
charming, and so modest and retiring withal.’ 

Next morning at breakfast the Emperor received a telegram 
announcing the death of M. Ducos, his Minister of Marine, 
and in a walk with the Queen he remarked how extraordinary it 
was that he should have to name his successor. Admiral 
Hamelin, from Windsor. At eleven a Council of War met 
in the Emperor’s apartments, at which the Prince, Lords 
Palmerston, Panmure, Hai'dinge, and Cowley, Sir Charles 
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Wood, Sir John Biirgoyne, Count Walewski, and Marshal 
Vaillant were present. The task of drawing up a protocol of 
this conference seems by general consent to have been de- 
volved upon the Prince, and it now lies before us in his 
own hand, with a few pencil marks of approval upon it by 
Marshal Vaillant. During the discussion, it appears by 
the Prince's statement, ‘ the necessity of making a vigorous 
diversion was strongly insisted upon by the Emperor, who 
liad thought much upon the subject, and still combines with 
the plan tlie wish to cai’iy it out himself. All present de- 
clared themselves unanimously against the Emperor’s scheme 
of going him.self to the Crimea, but without obtaining from 
him the admission that he was shaken in his resolution to 
do so.’ After many hours the meeting broke up without 
coming to any definite conclusion. 

‘ In a subsequent walk I took with the Emperor,’ says the 
Prince’s Memorandum, ‘ I expressed my deep regret at the 
insufllciency of the decisions come to in the moining, which 
after all left everything vague, afforded the commanders no 
precise data to go upon and adhere to, and left out the con- 
sideration of who was to command, and how the corps were 
to be composed, on which success would absolutely depend. 
I lamented that this, ‘perhaps last^ opportunity of coming to 
a thorough agreement between the Grovernments should be 
lost. The Emperor agreed fully in this, and explained to 
me further his plan of operations, which he hoped to execute 
himself.’ This conversation led to the Prince striking out a 
definite plan of operations, different from any of those which 
had been suggested, which he put in form in a Memoran- 
dum, and showed to the Emperor in the evening, who ‘ ex- 
pressed his entire approbation of it.’ The Memorandum was 
then sent to Lord Palmerston, and after being canvassed by 
him in conference with Lords Panmure and Hardinge, and 
Sir John Burgoyne, the latter was instructed to put upon 
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paper the result of their united deliberations, previous to a 
further Council of War, which had been arranged for 
the 20th. 

From Her Majesty’s Diary we extract some homely inci- 
dents in connection with the Council of the 18th. It had 
met at eleven. Two o’clock, the hour of luncheon, arrived, 
and found it still sitting, although informed that the Queen 
and Empress were waiting. ‘After waiting a little while, the 
Empress went and told Lord Cowley how late it was.’ There 
was to be a Chapter of the Order of the Garter at four, and 
important preparations of the royal toilettes, with a view to 
this august ceremonial, were indispensable. Still no one ap- 
peared. ‘ After a little while the Empress advised me to go to 
them — “ Je vi’ose entrer, mais votre MajesU lepeut ; oela vous 
reyarde” So I went through the Emperor’s room (the council- 
room adjoined his bedroom), and knocked, and at last stepped 
in, and asked what we should do. The Emperor and Albert got 
up, and said they would come. However, they did not ; ’ so 
after a little further waiting the Queen and Empress, with 
their ladies, had to lunch alone. 

At four o’clock the Emperor was invested by the Queen 
with the Order of the Garter in the Throne Eoom. After 
the ceremony, ‘ as we were going along to the Emperor’s 
apartments, he said, “ Je remercie bien votre MoyesU, (Pest 
un Uen de pl/us; fai preU serment de fidSitS d votre 
MajesU, et je le gcvrderai soigmusement” He added a little 
later, “O’est un grand SvSnement pour moi, et fesphre 
pouvoir prouven' ma reoonncmsanoe d votre MajesU et d 
son pays.” These words are valuable from a man like him, 
who is not profuse in phrases, and who is very steady 
of purpose.’ At dinner, among other topics, that of the 
French refugees in London came up. ‘ He said that when 
assassination was loudly and openly advocated, they should 
not enjoy hospitality. . . . We talked of the various at- 
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tempts on myself, ’which ho tho'ught ■were too atrocious as 
against a ■woman. As for himself, he said he had the same 
opinion as his uncle, which was,, that when there was a con- 
spiracy that was known, and you could take your precautions, 
there was no danger; but that, when a fanatic chose to attack 
you, and to sacrihee his o'wn life, you could do little or 
nothing to prevent it.’ ^ 

‘We talked of the Eevolution in 1848, and the horrors in 
June. He said he had met George [Duke of Cambridge] 
driving, and that George had said half-jokingly, ‘^JEst-ce qu'on 
86 bat pour voua a Paris ? ” He answered, “ There was no 
question of him, et cependant d^ob on se hattait pour moi 
akn'8 ! ” Speaking of the want of liberty attaching to our 
position, he said the Empress felt this greatly, and called the 
Tuileries une belle prison. He himself shared the feeling 
strongly; “J'ai plev/ri de ohaudes larmes en quiltant 
VAnglderre^' 

‘ After dinner,’ the same record continues, ‘ I had some 
conversation with Marshal Vaillant.® He is very much 
against the Emperor’s going to the Crimea, and hoped I had 
spoken to him. I said, “ Pai 086 faire quelqim observa- 
tions.” “Mon Dieu, oser!” he replied. “Quand on est 
ensemble, il faut parler neitement ; ” that the danger was 
very great ; that the plan of the Emperor was a very good 
one ; and that, if any other general executed it and failed, it 
would not signify ; but the Emperor, the sovereign, that was 
a risk too serious to he run; that even for us, though it could 

’ On the 29fch of April, a fe-w days after his return to Paris, while riding in 
the Champs Elys^es, he was shot at hy an Italian, Giacomo Pianori, The 
assassin, who was close to the Emperor, hred twice, hut missed, Eevenge for 
the Prench occupation of Borne was said to be Pianori’s motive. The Emperor 
showed no signs of disquietude, and rode on at a foot’s pace to the Empress, 
who was driving in the Hois de Boulogne. 

“ ‘ Marichal '7aillant, Ministre de la Guerre. Tall and very large, quite 
in the style of Lablache, with small, fine features — a charming, amusing, 
clever, and honest old man, who is an universal iiivoiirito.’ — Queen’ a Biarg. 
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not injure us in the way it might injure France, an ^c^ec 
would be very serious : “ voua kea dans la mhne hateau ; ” 
and, lastly, he thought there was great danger to France in the 
Emperor’s absence. He hoped, however, that the Council 
had had some effect on him. “ Le Prince voire 6pou£ a 6te 
bien net” and had always brought people back to the point 
when they digressed. The Emperor told me, if it had not 
been for Albert, nothing would have been done.’ 

An orchestral concert closed the evening. In concluding 
her record of the day, the Queen says of the Emperor, ‘ His 
manners are particularly good, easy, quiet, and dignified — as 
if he had been bom a king’s son, and brought up for the 
place.’ 

April 19. — The Emperor had received an Address from the 
Corporation of London at Windsor Castle on the day after his 
arrival. The Empress and himself were now to partake of 
their hospitality in the City itself. The day, like all the 
days of bis visit, was bright and fine. When left alone with 
the Queen and Prince after breakfast, the Emperor said, ‘ “ Je 
vais maintenant, si voire Majesie le pemiet, Vai I'm'e ma 
rSponse a UAdresse de la CiU” which he had already told 
me yesterday he would do, “ ajm de savoir, si vous uviez 
quelqws observedio-na d fawe.” He then read it to us in 
French, and we could only assent to everything in it, as it is 
an admirable speech ; ® and as everything he says or writes is 


The speech •mis laetiTod throughout the country -with general approval ; 
such passages iie tlie foUo’wing could not fail to tell, for they echoed the hearty 
Tvish of the kiogdom, that Prance should hury uU ramomhi'anca of past 
conflicts in a friendship based on mutual regard and the interlacing of 
reciprocal interests. ‘Plnttering as are your praisee, I accept them, because 
they are addressed much more to France than' to myself; they are addressed 
to a nation, -whose interests are to-day everywhere identical -with your own ; 
they are addressed to an array and navy united to yours by an heroic com- 
panionship in danger and in glory ; they are addressed to the policy of the two 
governments, which is based on truth, on moderation, and on justice. For 
myself, I have retained on the throne the same sentimenta of sympathy and 
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the result of mature reflection, and is always recurred to and 
remembered, it is of great importance. He then asked leave 
to read it in English (into which he had had it translated), 
requesting us to correct his pronunciation, which we did, 
though it required but little coiTection ; and he also asked 
our advice about one or two expressions. He did all this 
very naturally and frankly.’ 

At eleven o’clock the Queen and Prince left Windsor Castle, 
with their Imperial guests, for London. ‘ 1 cannot say why,’ 
again to quote Her Majesty’s Diary, ‘ but their departure 
made me melancholy. . . . Passing through the rooms, the 
hall, and down the staircase, with aU its State guards, and 
the fine old yeomen; the very melancholy tune (which 
“ PaHant 'pour la Syria ” is) ; the feeling that all, about 
which there had been so much excitement, trouble, anxiety, 
and expectation, was past ; the doubtfulness of the future — 
all made me, I know not why, quite “ wehmwthig ; ” and 1 
hear that the Empress was equally sad at going away from 
Windsor.’ Speaking of the Empress, the Queen remarks 
the same day, ‘ Altogether I am delighted to see how much 
Albert likes and admires her, as it is so seldom I see him 
do so with any woman.’ 

From Buckingham Palace the Emperor and Empress pro- 
ceeded alone in full state to Guildhall. The line of the pro- 
cession was thronged with eager multitudes. ‘While we were 
at luncheon,’ the Queen writes, ‘we heard that they had 


esteem for tte EngHsli people, that I professed ns an exile, -ehile I enjoyed 
here the hospitality of your Queen ; and if I have acted in accordance with 
my convictions, it is that the interest of the nation, which has clioson mo, no 
less than that of unirersel civilisation, has made it a duty. Indeed, England 
and France are naturally united on all the great questions of politics and of 
human progress that agitate the world.' 

*“ The sadness might almost be said to be prophetic of the changed circum- 
stances under which first the Empress, and sometime later the Emperor, after 
he left Wilhelmshohe, discrowned and banhrupt in fortune, wore to see their 
Boyol host, herself a widowed queen, again on the same spot. 
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reached the City in safety — a great relief, though I dreaded 
nothing. Albert was engaged the whole aftei-noon in writing 
a Memorandum on the Council of yesterday, and elucidating 
the intended plans.’ The Emperor and Empress returned to 
the Palace about six, charmed with the way they had been 
everywhere received. The Corporation had spiued no pains 
to make their reception memorable ; '* and the Emperor’s 
knowledge of the English enabled him to appreciate the 
cordiality shown by the crowds, that waited in the streets to 
greet their return, as they had greeted their going. 

In the evening a state visit was paid to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The opera was ‘Fidelio.’ ‘Never,’ the Queen 
writes, ‘ did I see such enormous crowds at night, all in the 
highest good humour. We literally drove through a sea of 
human beings, cheering and pressing near the carriage. 
The streets were beautifully illuminated. There were many 
devices of N.E. V.A., which, the Emperor said, oddly enough 
made “ Neva ! ” This seemed to have impressed him, for he 
said that he had observed it before at Boulogne.’ ‘ On 
entering the theatre,’ here we quote from the Momi/ng 
Foat, ‘ the Queen, taking the Emperor by the hand, led him 
forward, and bo>ving to the people with a grace and frankness 
beyond expression, presented to them her Imperial guest, 
whilst Prince Albert led forward the beautiful Eugenie.’ The 
Queen had indeed taken care to indicate her own feeling, 
‘ that tlie Emperor was the principal person on that occasion, 
and Her Majesty records that ‘the applause for him was 
very marked, . . , The Emperor told me that after our 
marriage in 1 840, when we went in state to Covent Garden, 
he had with gi’eat difficulty obtained a box, and afterwards 
they made him pay 40i. for it, “ que je trouvaia 'pov/rtant 

*’ The sherry Burred at the Imperial table during the dyeunfr was part of a 
butt supplied to the Emperor Napoleon 1. at the enormous price of 6001. per 
butt. So, at least, the ehroniclers of the day reported. 
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beauooup P’ On this night I hear one person gave lOOZ. 
for a box.’ On his return to the Palace, the Emperor found 
fresh news of the progress of the bombardment awaiting 
him from Sebastopol, ‘ which, he hoped, sounded favourable ; 
but Albert was doubtful, and the Emperor said, “ J’ai Men 
peur qm le Prince oi’ait raison.” ’ The Prince was right ; 
for the bombardment failed to silence the Eussian batteries, 
which were replaced as fast as they were disabled.'® 

The next day (20th April) was devoted to a visit to the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. It had been opened the 
previous year, and the interest and curiosity created by the 
novelty of the structure, the beauty of its site, and the variety 
and ricliness of its contents, were still fresh. The Emperor 
was at this time much occupied with the preparations for 
the first of the great Paris International Exhibitions. This 
remarkable building might therefore be assumed to have a 
special interest for him; and it was besides nob unfitly 
selected for a visit, as showing how private enterprise in 
England had accomplished, on a scale of more than Imperial 
splendour, what in any other coimtry could only Lave been 
produced by Imperial means. 

‘ We discovered,’ again to quote from Her Majesty’s Diary, 

‘ that this was his birthday — ^his forty-seventh — and though 
not f^ted, or taken notice of publicly, we felt we could not 
do otherwise than take private notice of it. Consequently, 
when we went along the corridor to meet bimj I wished him 
joy. He seemed for a moment not to know to what I 
alluded, then smiled, and kissed my hand, and thanked me, 
and I gave him a pencil-case. . . . The Emperor was also 
very much pleased at (Prince) Arthur’s giving him two 
violets — the flower of the Bonapartes.’ 

On the 17 th of April, in a private Despatch to Loitl Panmure, LordEagliui 

wirte : • 1 helicve theie -was never such a siege as this before. The resowces 
ot Sussia are endless.’ 
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The day was magnificent. Immense crowds lined the 
roads, and the Queen notes the frequency of the cries of 
‘ Yive VEmp&h'mr ’ (sometimes in the cockney form, 
‘ Vive le Hemperor ’ j and ‘ Vive V lonp^atrice,' which 
saluted them as they passed along. No strangers were 
admitted to the Palace until after the Eoyal party had 
completed their inspection of its contents. This over, they 
stepped out upon the balcony to look at the garden.s, and 
were struck with admiration, as the splendid panojama of 
field and woodland, intermingled with villages and chmch 
spires— that landscape so truly English in all its features — 
stretching away in tlie clear air for about twenty miles, burst 
upon their view. Straightway from the terrace below, where 
upwards of twenty thousand people were assembled, rose cheer 
after cheer, ‘ with a volume and fervour,’ says Tlie Times, 
‘which were quite overwhelming. The august personages, 
who were the objects of this demonstration, seemed greatly 
moved. Even the Emperor, impassive as he is in manner, 
was evidently excited, and the animated features of the 
Empress were lit up with an expression of astonishment and 
gratification.’ 

On returning to the Palace after luncheon the Eoyal 
visitors found it fiUed with people, who lined the avenue of 
the nave, and cheered them enthusiastically as they passed 
along towards the balcony, from which they were to see the 
fountains play, the upper series of which had just been 
completed and were now put in motion for the first time. 
‘Nothing,’ the Queen writes, ‘could have succeeded better. 
Still I own T felt anxious, as we passed along through the mul- 
titude of people, who, after all, were very close to us. I felt, as 
I walked on the Emperor’s arm, that I was possibly a protec- 
tion for him. All thoughts of nervousness for myself were past. 
I thought only of him ; and so it i.s, Albert says, when one 
forgets onesel:^ one loses this great and foolish nervousness,’ 
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At six o’clock the same evening a Council ■was held to 
settle the plan of future operations in the Crimea. Sir John 
Burgoyne had embodied his views in a Memorandum, and 
Lord Palmei-slon, in transmitting it to the Prince, had him- 
self gone into the (piestion at great length. The various 
views thus represented were discussed in detail, and again 
the Prince -was charged with the duty of reducing the results 
to writing. ‘We agreed,’ he mentions in a Memorandum 
next day, ‘ that it was unnecessary and loss of time to discuss 
fiu'ther particular modes of operation, for which there might 
he as many plans as heads, and none worth much, if made at 
a distance from the scene of action ; that the chief point to 
arrive at was the organisation of the armies which were to 
operate, sa ddcUler aur la vahur cle lapikie, avunt de 
vouloir jouer lapartie, et de rendre tioa oapitcbux fluidea.’’ 
... I then drew up a kind of scheme of agreement in seven 
heads, ... to he signed on the part of both contracting 
parties.’ It was so signed next day by Lord Panmure and 
Marshal Vaillant. ‘ The Emperor,’ adds the Prince, ‘ has 
throughout acted with thorough good faith and good 
temper.’ 

The presence of the Queen at this Council was of course 
indispensable. Besides the Emperor and the Prince, 
Marshal Vaillant, Lords Palmerston, Clarendon, and 
Panmure were also present. The occasion and the men 
were alike remarkable. ‘ It was,’ says the Eoyal Diary, ‘ one 
of the most interesting scenes I was ever present at. I 
would not have missed it for the world.’ 

Next day (21st April) was the day of departm’e. In the 
long and confidential interviews which had taken place 
between them, hosts and guests had been drawn so closely 
together, that the parting was that of friends, and therefore 
not unmixed with pain. The Emperor’s last act was to 
inscribe his name in Her Majesty’s Album. As he returned 
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it to her, he said, t&cM d’Scrire ce que je sens’ The 
words were: ‘Je porte d votre Majesty les sentiments qu’on 
iprouve pour une reins et pour une sceur, dhoumnent 
respectueux, tendre amitii. — NAroLlioN.’ 

‘ As we were going along to the door, the Emperor said, 
how much he had felt our kindness — what a bon souvenir 
they would carry hack, &c. “ N’est-ce pas, vous viendres a 
Paris cetitf^sivouspouvez^” I replied : “Certainly, provided 
my public duties did not prevent me,” which he understood. 
He said : “ Je ovois, que cV avoir passi mon jour de naiasance 
avec votre Majesti me portera honJieur, et le petit crayon 
que vous m’avez donnL” ' 

Amid warm words of mutual regret, not wholly unmingled 
with tears, farewell was said. ‘ Away they drove,’ to quote 
once more the vivid record to which we already owe so much, 
‘ the hand playing “ ParUvnt pour la Syria ” (which we had 
heard fourteen times on Thursday), and we ran up to see them 
from the very saloon in which we had just been together. 
The Emperor and Empress saw us at the window, turned 
round, got up, and bowed (Albert and George in the caniage 
with them). We watched them with the glittering escort 
till they could he seen no more, and then returned to our 
rooms, 

‘ Thus has this visit, this great event, passed like every- 
thing else in this world. It is a dream, a brilliant, successful, 
pleasant dream, the recollection of which is firmly fixed in my 
mind. On all it has left a pleasant, satisfactory impression. 
It went off so well — not a hitch or contretemps — fine weather, 
everything smiling ; the nation enthusiastic, and happy in 
the firm and intimate alliance and union of two great coun- 
tries, whose enmity would be fatal. We have war now 
certainly, but war which does not threaten our shores, our 
homes, and internal prosperity, which war with France ever 
must do. ... I am glad to have known this extraordinary 
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man, whom it is certainly impossible not to like when you 
live with him, and not even to a considerable extent to admire. 
... I believe him to bo capable of kindness, affection, 
friendship, and gi-atitnde. I feel confidence in him as 
regards the future. I think he is frank, means well towards 
us, and as Stockmar (with whom I afterwards talked) says, 
“ that wo have ensured his sincerity and good faith towards 
us for the rest of his life.” He (Stockmar) is delighted at 
the visit and our behaviour.'® 

‘Albert returned at five. ... He felt just as I did — much 
pleased with everything, liking the Emperor and Empress 
( the latter particularly), and being very much interested in 
them. . . . 

‘The Emperor wrote in Bertie’s Autograph Book the 
following very pretty hues, which had been originally written 
for himself : — 

‘ Jiingling mit der reinon Seele, 

Mit der Unschnld freiem Gefiihle, 

Priif and wahle, 

Abel' Lob sei nie dein Ziel ! 

Ob Dir Beifall janchzt die Menge, 

Ob sie lastert, wanke nicht. 

” In a Meraoriincluin addressed to the Queen (dated 22nd April) hy Baron 
.‘itockniav. who politically hore the Emperor no goodwill, the following passage 
occurs ; •'WhatBvor his sins against morality liavs been till now, the rooaption 
ho lias mot with in this country will, for his whole life, prevent him from 
sinning against England. The force of the sincerity, gentle kindness, and 
cordiality, with which he and his l.«ly wore treated whilst under the Queen's 
roof, can hardly have failed to make a deep and lasting impression on his 
mind. Acute as he is, he will compare the singleness and honesty of purpose 
he found hero with what he experienced in this respect formerly and else- 
where, and become convinced that bis greatest political advantage will be 
derived from being steady and true in his alliance with Engbind.’ The 
Baron expects, therefore, ‘ that the personal honesty of the Emperor to this 
emmtiy has Iwen secured by this visit, and that the success of it is chiefly 
owing to the Queen and the Prince, whose conduct on the occasion has been 
perfection.’ 
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Triiglich oft sind Prcisgesango, 

Doch der Wahrteit Pfad iat enge, 

Zwischen Kluften geht die Pflicht.'^ 

‘ I am sure this is what he feels himself, and believes him- 
self to have done, and to be doing/ 

The immediate effect of the cordial reception given to the 
Emperor in this country was to increase his popularity at 
home. This was perceptible in the warmth with which he 
was greeted both in Boulogne and Paris on his way back 
from England. But, on his return, he found the difficulties 
of the political situation so gravely increased by the failure 
of the negotiations at Vienna, while the impossibility of 
leaving a Government behind, which either the country or 
himself could trust, was so apparent, and the alarm created 
by the rumoui of his intention to go to the Crimea so general, 
that he came, though with extreme reluctance, to the conclu- 
sion that it must be abandoned. This not unwelcome news 
was conveyed to the Queen in a letter which lie addressed 
to Her Majesty on 25th of April, from which we translate the 
following passage : — 

‘ Though I have been three days in Paris, I am still with Tour 
Majesty in thought ; and I feel it to be my first duty again to 
assure you, how deep is the impression left upon my mind by 
the reception, so full of grace and affectionate kindness, vouch, 
safed to me by Tour Majesty. Political interests first brought 
ns into contact, but to-day, permitted as I have been to become 

yontb, of soul anstain'd and pure, 

Innocent and fresh in feeling, 

Choose (ind podder, but he sure, 

■World's praise never sways thy dealing ! 

Thongh the crowd with plaudits hail thou, 

Thongh their calumnies assail thee, 

Swerve not; hut remember, youth. 

Minstrel praises oft betray, 

Narrow is the path of Truth, 

Duty threads ’twiit chasms her way. 

S 
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ppi-sonally known to Your Majesty, it is a living and respectful 
sympathy by which I am, and shall be henceforth, bound to 
Your Majesty. In truth, it is impo-ssible to live for a few 
days as an inmate of your home without yielding to the charm 
inseparable from the spectacle of the grandeur and the happiness 
of the most united of families. Tour Majesty has also touched 
me to the heart by the delicacy of the consideration shown to the 
Empre.ss ; for nothing pleases more, than to see the person one 
loves become the object of such flattering attentions. 

Tn the same letter the Emperor dwells with the emphasis 
of gratitude on the * frank friendship ’ shown to him by the 
Piince, and on the high tone of mind and penetrating judg- 
ment, by contact with which he had learned so much. 

Some days later (2nd of May), the Queen embodied in a 
Memorandum the results of the study of the Emperor’s 
character, which tlie facilities of observation afforded by his 
visit had enabled hor to make. From this we extract the 
following passages ! — 

‘ The great advantage to be derived for the permanent 
alliance of England and France, which is of such vital im- 
portance to both countries, from the Emperor’s recent visit, 
1 take to he this : that with his peculiar character and views, 
which are very personal, a kind, unaffected, and hearty re- 
ception by us personally in. our own family will make a 
lasting impression on his mind. He will see that he can 
rely upon our friendship and honesty towards him and his 
country, so long as he remains faithful towards us. Natu- 
rally fnink, he will see the advantage to he derived from 
continuing so ; and if he reflects upon the downfall of the 
former dynasty, he will see that it arose chiefly from a 
breach of pledges and ambiguous conduct towards this 
country and its Sovereign, and will be sure, if I be not very 
much mistaken in his character, to avoid such a course. 

‘ It must likewise not be overlooked that this kindly 
feeling towards us, and consequently towards England (the 
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interests of which are inseparable from us), must be increased 
when it is remembered that we are almost the only people in 
his own position with whom he has been able to be on terms 
of intimacy, consequently almost the only ones to whom he 
could talk easily and unreservedly. ... It is, therefore, 
natural to believe that he will not willingly separate from 
those who, like us, do not scruple to put him in possession 
of the real facts, and whose conduct is guided by justice and 
lionesty. ... I would go still further : I think that it is in 
oui- power to keep him in the right course. . . . "We should 
never lose the opportunity of cheeking in the bud any attempt 
on the part of his agents or ministers to play us false, frankly 
informing him of the facts, and encouraging him to bring 
forward in an equally frank manner whatever he has to 
complain of. Tliis is the coume which we have hitherto 
pursued, and, as he is France in his own sole person, it 
becomes of the utmost importance to encourage by every 
means in our power that very open intercourse which I must 
say has existed between him and Lord Cowley for the last 
year and a half, and now, since our personal intercourse, with 
ourselves. . . . 

‘ In a letter said to have been written by the Emperor to 
Mr. F. Campbell, the translator of M. Thiers’s Histoi'y of 
the Consulate and Empi/re, when returning the proof-sheets 
of his translation in 1847 , he says: ‘Let us hope the day 
may yet come when I shall carry out the intentions of my 
uncle, by uniting the policy and interests of England and 
France in an indissoluble alliance. That hope cheers and 
encourages me. It forbids my repining at the altered 
fortunes of my family.’ If these be truly his words, he 
certainly has acted up to them since he has swayed with an 
iron hand the destinies of the French nation.’ 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

While the Allied Sovereigns were settling, in concert with 
their constitutional advisers, the organisation of the forces 
to he employed in the prosecution of the war, the House of 
Commons was determining how England’s share of the 
expense was to be provided. Mismanagement, always costly, 
is never more costly than in war, — not merely in men’s lives, 
a nation’s best wealth, — but through the necessity which 
it creates for retrieving omisions, and replacing losses in 
extreme haste and at any price. To continue Mr. Glad- 
stone’s plan of meeting the expenses of the war out of the 
annual revenue was now impossible. Although the estimated 
income for the year was close upon sixty-three millions and 
a half, the expenditure was calculated at nearly twenty-three 
millions in excess of this sum. On the 20th of April Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, in introducing his Budget, explained 
that he proposed to meet the deficiency by raising sixteen 
millions on loan at three per cent., of which the whole had 
been taken at par by the Messrs. Rothschild and the Bank 
of England, — five millions by means of an additional twopence 
in the pound on the Income Tax, — and three millions by 
Exchequer Bills. Some of the details of his plan provoked 
discussion, but the resolutions for giving it effect were carried 
on the 23rd without difficulty. The nation was thoroughly 
in earnest, and, to achieve the objects of the war, it was 
prepared to find the necessary sinews without a murmur. 

By this time it was generally understood that the nego- 
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tiations at Vienna had proved abortive, and that the prospects 
of peace were, in fact, more remote than ever. The 
Enssian Grovernment having on the 2l8t of April definitely 
rejected the proposals for neutralising the Black Sea, or for 
limiting their own naval force there, the Plenipotentiaries 
of England and France declared their powers exhausted, and 
announced their intention to return home. Lord John 
Eussell left Vienna on the 23rd of April, and was imme- 
diately followed by M. Dronyn de Lhuys. Austria, anxious 
to escape if possible from taking an active part in the wai’, 
which she now anticipated she would be called upon by the 
Western Powers to do under the Treaty concluded with them 
on the 2nd of December, 1854, devised a fresh series of terms 
for the consideration of Eussia, to which reference has already 
been made in the preceding chapter. Thase terms in effect 
implied a sun'ender of all for which we had been contending, 
as they would have restored to Eussia the predominance in 
the Black Sea, which we had again and again declared to be 
a standing menace to Turkey, and through her to the peace 
of Em-ope. The salient features of this new proposition, so 
far as they could be gathered by the G-overnment from the 
information by telegraph which first reached them, were, 
that the Allies might each have two frigates in the Black 
Sea ; that, if the Eussiaus increased thefr fleet there beyond 
its present number, the Allies might each maintain there one- 
half the number of the Eussian ships of war ; that Eussia 
should he asked by Austria not to increase her naval forces 
in the Black Sea beyond the number actually there in 1853, 
and, whether she accepted this engagement or not, that 
Austria would sign a treaty making any increase beyond that 
number a caaua belli. 

These terms were at once seen by our own Government, 
and also by the Emperor of the French, to he wholly unsatis- 
factory. They therefore learned with some dismay that they 
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had met with the pergonal approval of both the French and 
English Plenipotentiaries. In his despatches Lord John 
Russell had indicated his own concurrencej and the Emperor 
informed our Ambassador, that they were pressed upon his 
approval by M. Drouyn de Lhuys with extreme urgency. 
In replying to a letter from Lord Clarendon informing Her 
Majesty of these facts, the Queen wrote : — 

‘Suckingham FnJace, 2dt1i April, 18^5. 

‘The Queen has received Lord Clarendon’s letter with 
extreme concern. How Lord John Russell and M. Drouyn 
can recommend such proposals to our acceptance is beyond 
her comprehension. The Prince has summed up the present 
position of the question in a few sentences, which the Queen 
encloses, and which she thinks might be communicated to 
the Cabinet and perhaps the Emperor.’ 

The Prince’s Memorandum was as follows : — 

‘Buckingham Palace, 25tb April, 1856. 

‘ The point in the negotiations at which we have arrived, 
and upon which we have split, is the ThirA point of the 
conditions proposed by Austria and the belligerents, and 
accepted by Russia. Its formida is, “ cte Tnettre fin a la 
pr^ondk’ance de la Ruasie dans la Mer NoiraP 

‘ This presupposes that there existed a “ preponderance ” 
before the war which broke out in 1854. 

‘To limit the Russian naval power to that existing in 
1853 would therefore be simply de pevp^tuer et Ugaliser 
la preponderance de la Rmaie dans la M&r Now'e" a 
proposal which can neither be made nor accepted as a 
development of the Third Point. 

‘The proposal of Austria to engage to make war when 
the Russian armaments should appear to have become 
excessive is of no kind of value to the belligerents, who do 
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not wish to establish a case for which to miJce war hereafter., 
but to obtain a securitj upon which they can conclude peace 
now.’ 

In the views thus expressed, Lord Palmerston mentioned 
in writing next day to the Queen, the Cabinet concurred, 
holding that the Austrian proposal ‘could not be more 
accurately described than in the concise terms’ of the 
Prince’s Memorandum, ‘ namely, that, instead of making to 
cease the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sen, it would 
perpetuate and legalise that preponderance, and that, instead 
of establishing a secure and permanent peace, it would only 
establish a prospective case for war.’ The bait, which had 
apparently captivated M. Drouyn de Lhuys, of securing the 
co-operation of Austria, if Russia were to increase the numbers 
of her present Black Sea fleet, was regarded by the Cabinet 
as purely illusory. Would Austria, who shrank from conflict 
with Russia now, when the Russian army was crippled by 
heavy losses, was widely scattered, and its efSciency strained 
to the utmost, and when England and France were in the 
field against the Czar, be more ready or more likely to move 
against Russia hereafter, when she had recruited and con- 
centrated her strength, and when the Allied forces were hack 
in their home stations, and reduced to the level of peace 
establishments? ‘What reason, moreover, is there,’ Lord 
Palmerston added, ‘ for supposing that Austria, who has 
recently declared that, though prepared for war, she will not 
make war for ten sail of the line more or less in the Russian 
Black Sea fleet, will some few years henoe, when unprepai'ed 
for war, draw the sword on account of the addition of one 
ship of war to that fleet? Such proposals are really a 
mockery.’ And, indeed, they savoiu'ed more of the astute- 
ness of Russian diplomacy than of the friendly suggestions of 
a nominal ally. 
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The more they were examined the more distasteful did 
they appear, and they were not made more palatable by the 
personal arguments either of M. Droiiyn de Lhuys or of Lord 
John Bussell on their return to their posts. After some 
slight hesitation, due to imperfect information as to the real 
scope of the propoaal, the Emperor ended with being entirely 
at one with the English Cabinet, and on the 5 th of May his 
final decision not to entertain it was communicated by Count 
Walewski to Lord Clarendon. M. Drouyn de Lhuys was too 
far committed to remain in ofiSce after this decision ; and the 
next day Lord Clarendon was informed that Count Walewski 
was appointed IMinister of Foreign Affairs, and was to be 
succeeded as Ambassador in London by M, Persigny. As Lord 
John Bussell had taken the same view at Vienna as M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, his first conclusion was that that states- 
man’s resignation involved his OAvn. 

There seems little room for doubt that it would have been 
better had he acted upon his first impression. The fact of 
the identity of their opinions was sure, sooner or later, to 
become known, and it was neither for the advantage of the 
(rovermnent, nor of his own reputation, tliat he should 
retain a prominent place in their councils, when he had 
urged terms of peace upon their acceptance, which they, on 
the other hand, were agreed in thinking would be ignominious 
to England, and a triumph to Bussia before all Europe. His 
resignation, with the explanations which it must have entailed, 
would no doubt have been embarrassing to the Ministry. But 
better this, than that the facts should have been dragged to 
light by their adversaries, as they subsequently were, Avith 
all the damaging commentaries to which the disclosure 
exposed both the Government and its Plenipotentiary. 

That M. Drouyn de Lhuys should have fallen so readily 
into the Austi-ian proposals was not smprising. His master, 
indeed, was sincere in allying himself with Great Britain for 
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the purposes which both countries professed, and of which 
M. Diouyn de Lhuys had himself been the eloquent exponent. 
But oiLT G-overnment had for some time divined, fiom much 
that came within their observation, that the French Minister 
had no cordial love for the English alliance ; and would, 
indeed, have been better pleased to cement an alliance with 
Prussia, Austria, and Grermany, which should keep England 
under control, than to see a pormanent friendship established 
between this country and France. To break up the Con- 
tinental alliance, was from his point of view of vital moment, 
and to detach Austria from Russia a step of the first impor- 
tance. This, with the defeats which Russia had already 
sustained, would have satisfied the grudge M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys owed that countiy for the advantages she had gained 
in the question of the ‘ Holy places,’ and for the refusal of 
the Czar to acknowledge the French Emperor as his brother, 
while it would have met his ideas of the extent of the French 
interest in the European question. If England suffered by 
having to conclude an unsatisfactory peace, so much the 
better in the view of one who thought her already too strong. 
But better still would have been the dissolution of the 
Continental league, which had for so long a series of years 
held France in check. If, therefore, M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
believed that Austria was prepared to take the field against 
Russia, if her new proposals for peace were rejected, his assent 
to them is intelligible. It docs not, however, appear that a 
pledge to this effect was ever formally given. More p’obably 
Austria knew, that Russia would have accepted the conditions 
suggested, and in his eagerness to push his own favourite 
policy M. Drouyn de Lhuys allowed himself to entertain 
proposals, by which, in truth, it would not substantially have 
been advanced. For, if Russia had accepted Austria’s terms, 
as she might well have done, that country would have been 
drawn more closely into alliance with her, at least for the 
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time. Prussia, through her Sovereign, was already in Eussia’s 
hands. 

It would seem that the poEcy of the English refusal to 
entertain the Austrian project was questioned even by 
friendly critics abroad. To remove misapprehensions in a 
quarter where he was anxious that none should exist, the 
Prince went fully into the subject in a letter (18th May) to 
the Prince of Prussia (the present Emperor of Germany), in 
which he dealt fully with the suggestion, which had been 
thrown out, that Eussia might be held in check by the 
presence in the Black Sea of English and French naval 
forces sufficient to create an effectual counterpoise to the 
Eussian fleet. From this letter we extract the more important 
passages : — 

‘ The creation of war harbours and establishments in the 
Black Sea, is not such a simple and practicable task as it 
may look. Except Sebastopol, there is no natural harbour 
in all the Black Sea. They must therefore be constructed 
artificially, and this alone is an undertaking which cannot be 
carried out under from twenty to thirty years. Cherbourg 
was begun under Louis XIV., and is not complete to this 
hour, despite the most strenuous and unintermitted efforts 
of the different French Governments. Plymouth was begun 
in 1805 and only finished in 1842. I speak here only of 
the harbour, not of the dockyards, which are still in hand. 
Since 1846 we have been at work at Doves, Holyhead, and 
Portland, without much progress visible. If this be so in 
the centre of civilisation, and with all our national resources at 
hand, how should we stand in dealing with similar works 
in Asia Minor ? After the harbours are built, great dock- 
yards would be essential ; Eussia has for fifty year's been 
hard at work preparing hers in Sebastopol (this, too, within 
her own territory) ; then the whole would have to be pro- 
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tected by extensive sea and land fortifications : and these 
again would create the necessity for a garrison of from five 
to ten thousand men, and when all is done, we should only 
have built a mousetrap for om-selves, for without the pos- 
session of the Dardanelles we might at any moment be cut 
off from everything we had constructed, and starved ottt. 
In tlie same way it would puzzle us to hold Malta without 
Gibraltar, island though it be. 

‘ Well, you say, whoevei' wants to be secure must not shrink 
from making sacrifices. Most just; but we have made the 
sacrifices of the war — sacrifices which for us alone already 
amount to forty-seven millions sterling — sacrifices which, 
very naturally, Austria, Prussia, and Germany, have shrunk 
from making. The nation has willingly made these tem- 
pora^'y sacrifices, but it has not jjaid that price in order to 
purchase permavent sacrifices. It expects, and justly, a 
peace in return, which will lay the foundations of lasting 
security and concord, not an armed trace, the maintenance 
of which is based upon the constant presence of all the 
antagonistic elements of strife. 

‘The reduction of the Eussian fleet in the Black Sea, 
which is indicated as the sacrifice on the other side, is no 
sacrifice at all, but an actual boon to the Eussian State. But 
to a limitation of this kind we are told Eussian honour 
can never assent ! I should accept the argument as un- 
answerable if it were the Baltic fleet whose limitation was 
demanded, or a fleet organised for the protection of the 
Eussian coasts and of Eussian commerce : but the fleet here 
is one whose very existence can be regarded only as a means 
of aggression against the Porte : a fleet which has no enemy 
to repel from its commerce or its coasts; which cannot 
venture on the high seas, but is built solely for a land-locked 
sea ; whose existence therefore is in no sense neoessacy for 
the welfare of Eussia, although it menaces the destruction of 
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the Porte. The only argument which Prince Grortschakoff 
could adduce for its being necessary was, that it was required 
to protect Constantinople against the ambitious designs of the 
Western Powers. 

‘ Further, it is said that the demand for a limitation of 
the lieet is unjust, because Sebastopol has not yet been taken. 
To this I need only reply by recalling attention to the fact 
that what Eussia formerly said was ; Now we can enter upon 
negotiations for peace, for the Allies have their victories of 
Alma and Inkermann, we our brilhant defence of Sebastopol; 
if the city falls, our honour forbids us to think of peace I 

‘ Let me put aside all diplomatic considerations, and deal 
with tlie question of peace upon the basis of the actual 
btahia qvo, as mere soldiers would be justified in doing. 
We are now in possession of Eupatoria and Balaclava, the 
Black Sea and the Baltic. If we evacuate all these positions, 
what is to be otn consideration for doing so ? Permission to 
have a small number of ships in the Black Sea, which are to 
observe how Eussia goes on restoring her naval power there, 
of which we have for the moment made an end. Is that an 
equitable proposal ? The following illustration would fairly 
i-epresent what is proposed. Two people spring upon a 
third and take from him a pistol, with which he threatens to 
assassinate their friend ; after a long struggle the third man 
says : “ Let me go ! ” — “ On what condition ? ” — “ That I 
get back my pistol, and that you also have pistols with which 
you may stand sentry over your friend.” 

‘What fate this summer may bring us, tbe gods only 
know ! We are in good heart, trusting in the goodness of 
our cause ; but I still remain of opinion that so long as 
Austria and Prussia take no active part in the war, we shall 
not make any speedy peace ; with their participation it 
would be made speedily, and on terms not too unfavourable 
to Eussia, for then, instead of the preliminary condition. 
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that Russia must be thoroiigbly beaten before sbe can give 
in, would have interposed the fact of the mere demonstration 
of the whole European contending Powers, to cope with 
which Russia cannot feel herself able, a fact which she may 
admit without dishonour.’ 

The Eastern Question being, as it was. one wliich con- 
cerned Europe generally, it was indeed not likely to be settled 
permanently except with the active concurrence of all 
the European Powers. Even if Russia weie beaten to her 
knees, and driven to accept terms which she regai-ded as 
humiliating, what prospect was there that she would hold 
herself bound by these terms one hour after she thought she 
had recovered strength to reassert her claim to dominate 
Turkey, and again to dispute the right of Europe to interfere, 
diplomatically or otherwise, in whatever differences might 
arise between her neighbour and herself? All material 
guarantees against such a contingency were manifestly 
inadequate and could at best be only temporary. A general 
European concert could alone effect a permanent settlement. 
Neither Austria nor Prussia, it was obvious, would throw 
themselves into the present struggle. But might it not he 
possible to induce them to enter into an alliance, by which 
they should hind themselves to make the war of Russia on 
Turkey a general international object, and a eastts hiHi 
for the alliance ? Why should they not combine with the 
Western Powers in demanding from Russia that any existing 
or future questions between her and Turkey, or between 
Tm’key and any of themselves, should not be decided by 
arms, but be dealt with diplomatically in concert with the 
other European Powers, and that Russia, in the deliberations 
on all such questions, should not pretend to more than one 
voice f Any action to the oontraiy should be considered as 
war to the alliance, and be dealt with as such. Ah previous 
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treaties 'between Eussia and the Porte Laving been annulled 
by the war, the pretensions of Russia to special rights in 
Turkey were at an end. The other States of Europe were 
not less solicitous than Eussia for the establishment of good 
government and religious toleration in European Turkey. 
United, they could put irresistible pressure upon the Porte 
to compel the necessary reforms, or, if the Ottoman rule 
continued, after fair trial, to prove intolerable to the well- 
being and perilous to the tranquillity of Europe, such 
changes might he devised in the common interest, as would 
ensure the welfare of the conflicting races within the country, 
without the anarchy and widespread misery, which must 
ensue from any forcible and one-sided attempt to alter their 
relations to each other. Any other settlement, which left 
Turkey free to play the rival ambitions of one State against 
another, and at the same time left these States free to seek 
the aggrandisement of their own interests in the weakness 
and wickedness of Ottoman rule, could only be patchwork, 
and be followed by sanguinary and wasting struggles at some 
future day. 

Such, we may fairly conclude, to have been some of the 
considerations which were canvassed between the Prince and 
Baron Stockmar, who had passed the winter in England, and 
was still there, in the ' high debates ’ which they held upon 
the great question of the hour. In a Memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet, and which was before them in de- 
liberating finally on the Austrian proposal, some of the 
Prince’s views in this direction are developed in tho following 
terms : — 

‘ A difficulty existing in enforcing material guai-antees, let 
us consider the value of diplomatic guarantees. 

‘There is only one kind of diplomatic guarantee that 
appears to me to he an equivalent for the one given 
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up with the priuciple of limitation, viz., that of a general 
European defensive league for Turkey as against Eussia. 

‘ Carrying this out, it should be agreed upon by Europe, 
in addition to a general guarantee of the independence and 
integrity of the Turkish Empire, and to stipulations as to the 
steps to be taken in the event of threatening amaments on 
the part of Eussia, that on no account are to be renewed any 
of the old treaties between Eussia and Tiukey, by her inter- 
pretation of which Eussia has at all times been able to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Turkey and to obtain 
a plausible cause of quarrel ; that every question between 
Turkey and another Power is to be brought for settlement 
before the Eiuopeau tribunal, and any attempt to enforce 
demands upon Turkey single-handed is to constitute a casus 
belli for the contracting parties. 

‘ This agreement should not be entered into with Austria 
alone, who has proved to us that, the case arising, she would 
always hesitate to go to war with Eussia as long as the 
position of Prussia and Germany remained undefined, but 
should include both these Powers, as well as, if possible, 
Sardinia and Sweden. This would place Em-ope permanently 
in a compact attitude for defence, and render it entirely 
impossible for Eussia to make any threatening movement 
towards Turkey, bad she even ever so many ships in the 
Black Sea. It would, moreover, place Eussia, with regard 
to her influence over the different States of Europe, in the 
disadvantageous position, that each of them would feel 
conscious, that on a given emergency it was in duty bound to 
oppose her by force of arms — a consciousness which would 
place a moral bai’ to the kind of protectorate which Eussia 
has hitherto exercised over the whole centre of Europe, and 
particularly over Germany. 

‘ Con such a defensive coalition be obtained ? I tAin& it 
may. 
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‘Austria, I am sure, can wish for nothing better; insiip- 
ing her, as it would, against future Turkish complications, 
and guaranteeing to her, if they should arise, the precon- 
certed support of the whole of Germany and of the Western 
Powers. 

‘ Prussia has already several times shown her willingness 
to buy off the necessity of a present decision by prospective 
promises. It ought clearly to be worth her while to join in 
Tnakitig such a proposal, for the purpose of obtaining an 
immediate peace and security from impending complications 
without incurring any sacrifice or running any present 
danger. 

‘It may be objected that peace upon such terms would not 
satisfy the honour of our arms. 

‘ If it does not, the cause must not be looked for in the 
nature of the peace itself, but in the fact that we have not 
taken Sebastopol. With respect to this it must, however, 
be said, that the expedition to the Crimea was under-taken, 
not for its conquest, hut in order to bring Russia to terms of 
peace which would give security to Turkey ; and that the 
Crimea was chosen by Fi-anee and England, forsaken by 
the rest of Europe, as the only vulnerable point of attack. 

‘ In making such a peace we should have succeeded in our 
object for the present, and imposed upon the whole of 
Europe united the task to defend foi' tliefutw’e what, from 
an unfortunate complication of circumstances, has been left 
in this instance to the single exertions of the Western Powers. 

‘ It may be doubted, at the same time, whether any 
success which the Allies might obtain in the Crimea or the 
Black Sea generally will inflict such losses on Russia as 
would make her willing to submit to conditions which she 
might consider humiliating ; and other more important suc- 
cesses cannot reasonably he expected without a participation 
in the war of any of the Powers bordering upon Russia, 
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‘ To sum up, I think we ought to say : If Austria, 
Prussia, and Giermany will give the diplomatic guarantee for 
the future which I have above detailed, we shall consider 
this an equivalent for the material guarantee sought for in 
the limitation of the Russian fleet, and pass on to the fourth 
point of the bases of negotiations for peace. 

‘ Albert. 

‘ Buckingham Falaee, 3i‘d May.’ 

In the views thus expressed the Cabinet concurred, and a 
copy of the Memorandum was sent, with their approval, to 
the Emperor of the French. He thereupon decided to join 
with us in rejecting the Austrian proposals, a step imme- 
diately followed by the resignation of M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 

On the 6th of May Stockmar left England. He was very 
much out of health, and depressed by the effects of a painful 
affection of the Uver, from which he suffered through life. 
All partings were especially distasteful to him, and on the 
present occasion he gave no notice of his intention. His 
vacant rooms were the flrst intimation to his hosts tliat their 
valued guest was gone. Next day the Prince wrote to him 
as follows : — 

‘ I will send after you only one word, of the dismay occa- 
sioned by your sudden disappearance. There was an outcry 
through all the house from great and small, young and old ! 
“The Baron is gone ! ” Then, however, came variations upon 
it. “ I wanted to say this and this to him.” “ He promised 
he would stay longer.” “ I went to his room, and found 
it empty.” “I would have travelled with him.” “He 
promised to carry a letter to my father.” “/’ai eneore co?n- 
menc6 'im travail qu'il me demandaiV’ 

‘You can divine who the persons were by what they 
exclaimed, withput my naming them ; but not the feehngs of 

YOT ITT. <P 
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regret which overwhelmed all at having lost you from among 
usl 

‘I hope you have not Buffered on your jomney from the 
ahominable weather. I have been seized with fresh cold in 
the head, and am overwhelmed with business — yourself, 
Briegleb, Becker, and Grey, having all deserted me within 
two days, and left me here alone with Phipps, to wrestle with 
the deluge as best I may. 

‘I have completed my Memorandum upon the Peace 
question, and sent one copy to the Cabinet, and another (with 
the consent of the Cabinet) to the Emperor. Your ideas 
have been developed in it. I would I could have submitted 
it to yourself first I As a courier is going to Brussels, I must 
send you a line by him. 

‘Drouyn’s resignation supposes a return to the policy 
from which he and Lord John departed. I fear it will 
involve the resignation of the latter, which will have the effect 
of involving us in fresh Ministerial difficulties. Walewski 
stepped into Drouyn’s place, and to the inquiry whether 
Persigny would he acceptable to the Queen here, the answer 
has been given in the affirmative. 

‘ The attacks upon the Army and the Administration here 
continue, The Timea d la Ute d/a mouvement, 

‘ Sir Eobert Inglis died two days ago. I lose in him a 
colleague in the P’ine Arts Commission, and a steadfast friend, 
despite his extreme “ sanctity.” 

‘ The Duke [of Coburg] arrives this evening, but will only 
remain a few days, because the King of Saxony has intimated 
his intention to visit him at Gotha. lie will give us the latest 
news from Paris. 

‘ The news from the Crimea are all favourable. 

‘Buckingham BiJdce, 8th Hay, 18SS.’ 

A few days after this letter was written a violent attack 
upon the Army and the Administration was made in the 
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House of Lords by Lord EUenborough, in moving an Address 
to the Queen expressive of absolute distrust in those to whom 
the conduct of the war was entrusted. A majority of 110 
in favour of the Ministers in a House of 250 disposed conclu- 
sively of the motion. Lords Hardwicke and Derby, on the 
one side, and the Duke of Newcastle, Lords Granville and 
Lansdowne, on the other, took part in the debate, which was 
chiefly memorable as eliciting from Lord Lansdowne the 
first authentic statement which had up to this time been 
published in England, of the frightful expenditure of human 
life which the war had already caused to Russia. He said : 

‘ The loss and destruction and misery inflicted on the Russians 
have been threefold that inflicted on the whole armies of the 
Allies. The noble eai'l has some idea, perhaps, of the extent to 
which that loss has gone that, if our troops have suffered from 
want of clothing, of habitations, of the means of transport, the 
Rnssiana have suffered ten times more ; but I should astonish 
your lordships by stating what the amount of that loss to the 
enemy has boon. I have here a statement, made on the very 
highest authority, and from this it appears that a few days before 
the death of the Emperor Nicholas a return was made up, stating 
that 170,000 Russians had died, and according to a supplementary 
return, made np a few days later, 70,000 were added to the list, 
making a total loss of 240,000 men.’ 

‘ The loss of a single life in a popular tumult excites 
individual tenderness and pity. No tears are shed for 
nations.’ So wrote Sir Philip Francis in a letter to Burke. 
It is a pitiful truth. And yet a thrill of horror went through 
the House at this startling announcement, and it awoke the 
profoundest feeling of sympathy throughout the kingdom 
for the brave men so ruthlessly sacrificed to one roan’s 
ambition, ‘flew., cmlit in quemguam tantum scelus?’ 
was the thought which rose in many a mind. 

A fellow feeling had quickened men’s sensibilities at home 
to the terrible sacrifices of war, and the moral responsibilities 

8 
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of those who provoke it. The maimed and wasted frames of 
such of our picked troops as had been sent home invalided, 
told of these in a language more eloquent than words. From 
week to week men read of fresh detachments of invalids 
returning and being visited by the Queen and Prince. But 
more impressive than all was the scene when, on tlie 18th 
of May, the Queen presented the Crimean medals to the 
officers and soldiers who had been engaged in the battles of 
the Alma, Balaclava, and Inkermann. Long before the hour 
appointed for the ceremony, which took place on the Parade 
between the Horse Guards and St. James’s Park, every spot 
was occupied from which it could he seen. Soon after ten 
o’clock the Queen and Prince arrived upon the ground, and 
took up their places upon a raised dais. 

‘After the customary ceremony of marching past, the line 
formed three sides of a square, facing the dais. The names of 
the officers, &c. entitled to the decoration were called over by 
the Deputy Adjutant-General, and each person passing in succes- 
sion was presented with the medal. As each soldier came up, 
Lord Fanmure handed to the Queen the medal to which he was 
ehtitled, and the soldier having saluted Her Majesty 2)assed on 
to the rear, where they might be seen proudly exhibiting their 
medals to admiring groups both of friends and strangers ’ — 
{Morning Ghronicle, May 19, 1855.) 

So far back as the 22nd of March, the Queen had herself 
suggested to Lord Clarendon, that the medals should be 
given by her own hands, for she knew well how this would 
not merely enhance the value of the gift, but go to the very 
hearts of the brave men who were at this moment upholding 
their country’s honour before a gallant and powerful foe. It 
was right that the people, in the person of their Sovereign, 
should thus testify their appreciation of those who had 
fought so well and borne so much. Let the following letter 
from Her Majesty to the King of the Belgians tell how 
thoroughly her own sympathies were moved, along with those 
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of the ciwdB, who watched with dimmed eyes and heating 
heaits the spectacle, of which she was the central figure:— 

‘Buckingham Pitice, 22nd May, 1865 
‘ . Ernest will have told you what a beautiful and 
touching sight and ceremony (the first of the kind ever wit- 
nessed in England) the distribution of the medals was, 
From the highest prince of the blood to the lowest private, 
all received the same distinction for the bravest conduct in 
the severest actions, and the rough hand of the brave and 
honest private soldier came for the first time in contact with 
that of their Sovereign and their Queen. Noble fellows ! I 
own I feel as if they wore my own children — my heart beats 
for them as for my neai-est and dearest ! They were so 
touched, so pleased, — many, I hear, cried ; and they won't 
hear of giving up their medals to have their names engraved 
upon them, for fear that they should not receive the identical 
one put into their hands by me! Several came by in a 
sadly mutilated state. None created more interest or is 
more gallant tlian young Sir Thoma-s Trouhridge, who had at 
Inkermann one leg and the foot of the other earned away by 
a round shot, and continued commanding his battery till the 
battle was over, reftising to he earned away, only desiring 
his shattered limbs to be raised, in order to prevent too- 
great a hasmorrhage I * He was dragged by in a hath chair, 
and when I gave him his medal, I told him I should make 
him one of my aides-de-canop for his veiy gallant conduct ; 
to which he replied, ** I am amply repaid for everything.” 
One must revere and love such soldiers as those 1 ’ 

• "Wli™ his request bad be»n complied with, he continued to watch with the 
greatest anxiety the prugreee of the c<iniioii.ide, and, each time the guns were 
loaded, gave the word ‘ Firel’ as composedly as if he had been untouched. 
AVhen proBsed to allow himeelf to be removed, so that hie wounds might be 
attended to, he answired, ' Bo ! 1 do not move until the battle's won.' — On the 
10th of March the Prince had gone to see Sir Thomas Trouhridge at PortS' 

‘Trtfi'il.l* 
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Co0NT Nesselrode had said in one of his recent despatches, 
speaking of the Russian army, ‘Their noble devotion has 
been, of all the appliances of negotiation, the most conducive 
to success.’ ' The Allied Governments, on their pact, saw no 
less decisively, that it was only through their armies that 
negotiation was now possible. While the Conferences were 
proceeding at Vienna, the Allied forces had not been idle. 
They had failed to make any impression by their fire on the 
defences of Sebastopol, but their trenches were drawing 
closer and closer to the city. They had repelled successfully 
more than one desperate sally. Witli the finer weather their 
hardships had diminished; sickness was abating; tlie men 
were in good heart, and on the English side, at least, were 
growing impatient for more decided action. Tlieir eagerness 
was held in check by the irresolution of the French Com- 
mander-in-chief, General Canrobert, who, with all his fine 
qualities as a soldier, wanted the self-confidence and the 
wise boldness ■of initiation which go to the making of a 
general of the highest order. He felt his own defects, and 
asked to be relieved of his command. His request was com- 
plied with, and on the 19th of May Lord Raglan telegraphed 
to Lord Panmure that his coadjutor had been authorised by 
the Emperor to place his command in the hands of General 
Pehssier. 

* 'Lair noble dlvomnent a iti, do tons Us nwyens do niyoiiation, le plus 
vi lorie "• ’ 
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The change was welcomed as an assurance that the bolder 
counsels, which Lord Raglan had long urged in vain, would 
henceforth prevail in the French camp. Canrohert, whose 
heart and soul were in the enterprise, and who was devoted 
to his English comrades * in it, continued to give his valuable 
services at the seat of war as a (xeneral of Division. But 
the information which reached our Government as to the 
respective qualities of his successor and himself satisfied 
them that under General Pelissier the siege was more likely 
to advance, than if the control of the French forces had not 
passed into his hands. The difference between the two men, 
according to Marshal Vaillant, was this : ‘ Pelissier will lose 
14,000 meu for a gieat result at once, while Canrohert would 
lose the like number by driblets, without obtaining any 
advantage.’ Canrobert’s proceedings before Sebastopol had 
confirmed this view. He had hesitated to seize and to fortify 
the Mamelon Hill, while it was still free to him to do so, — 
a neglect which cost numberless lives, and delayed for months 
the progress of the siege. He left himself to be attacked, 
where vigour of assault would have secured important advan- 
tages with smaller loss of life, and from mere apprehension 
of weakening his forces suffered them to be wasted away in 
repelling sallies, which a bolder policy would have made 
impossible. General Pelissier was cast in a different mould. 
To strike boldly and thoroughly was his way. Speaking of 
liis determination General Changamier — himself a man by 
no means wanting in the quality — once said: ‘If there 
was an &meute, I should not hesitate at burning a quarter 
of Paris. Pelissier would not flinch from burning the 
whole.’ 

The time had come for the Allies to strike at the foe else- 

• ‘ Cartroliert is a worthy fellow as can he, and much attached to the 
Bnglish .’ — Private Letter from General Simpaoa to Lord Panmure, 21st July, 
1658. 
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■where than at Sebastopol. To destroy the stores from which 
his supplies were drawn, was the most effective means of 
weakening the resistance there. With this ■view arrange- 
ments had some time before been organised for an expedition 
to Kertoh and the Straits of Yenikale, which lead into the 
Sea of Azoff, there being every reason to believe that from 
this part of the Crimea large supplies were being sent by a 
circuitous route to Sebastopol. A former expedition with 
the same object had been recalled, just after it started, by 
a telegram from the Emperor of the French ; but on the 
21st of May it sailed again with a large body of troops, 
English, French, and Turkish, under the supervision of Sir 
George Brown. They disembarked in the neighbourhood 
of Kei'tch without resistance, and on advancing found that 
the Bussians had retreated, having first blown up all thoir 
works along the coast, spiked all their guns, and, before 
evacuating Kertoh, destroyed immense stores of provisions. 
Advancing into the Sea of Azofif with his squadron of 
steamers on the 25th of May, Captain Lyons ® found that four 
Russian war- steamers, which had escaped from Kertch, had 
been run ashore and burnt to the water’s edge at Berdiansk. 
Here many vessels and extensive corn stores were taken and 
destroyed. , At Genitchi four days later the expedition burnt 
many com stores and vessels laden with corn. All these 
objects were effected without loss of life and with scarcely a 
casualty. 

The heaviness of the blow thus inflicted upon the Russians 
was unquestionable, for the stores destroyed at Kertch and 
in the Sea of Azoff were alone computed to be equal to the 
rations of 1 00,000 men for four months. Moreover, it was 
now apparent that the available forces of the Russians were 

“ This most promising young ofRwr, the son of Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, 
died on the 23rd of June following of wounds received during a homhardment 
of Sebastopol, by a nortion of tho Allied fleet, on the 18tb nf ti-t Tnontb, 
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by no means so numerous as bad been represented, otherwise 
they would never have allowed so formidable a blow to be 
struck without some show of resistance. This conclusion was 
confirmed by an intercepted letter from Prince Gortschakoff, 
fi’om which it appeared that General Wrangel, who com- 
manded the troops in the peninsula of Yenikale, and had 
repeatedly asked for reinforcements in anticipation of an 
attack by the Allied forces, had been told in reply that none 
could be sent. It was viewed by the English troops as a 
good omen that the suecessfid descent upon Kertcb was 
made on the Queen’s birthday, the 24th of May. It had, 
indeed, struck the enemy in his weakest point — his supplies 
of food and the means of transport — ^and the results were not 
long in making themselves felt. 

While the war was being thus vigorously pressed in the 
East, the Peace party at home were bent on bringing it to 
a close. On the 2lBt of May there stood for discussion in 
the House of Commons a motion by Mr. Milner Gibson, 
then Member for Manchester, for an address to the Crown, 
expressing regret that the opportunity offered by the Vienna 
Conferences for bringing the negotiations to a pacific issue 
had not been improved, and asserting, that the interpretation 
of the Third Point conceded by Eussia furnished the elements 
for renewed Conferences and a good basis for a just and satis- 
factory peace. It was understood that this motion was to 
be supported by Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and hlr. 
Sidney Herbert ; but on being assured by Lord Palmerston, 
in answer to a question from Mr. Sidney Herbert, that the 
Conferences were not yet closed, and that Austria was still 
charged with propositions for peace, these gentlemen brought 
their influence to hear on Mr. Milner Gibson, who consented 
to postpone his motion until after the Whitsxmtide recess. 
Such was the position of affairs when the Prince wrote the 
followinff letter to Baron Stockmar : — 
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‘ I steal a morning hour to send you a little word. Ernest 
went away on Friday evening, having stayed over the cere- 
mony of distributing the medals, which was really in the 
highest degree solemn and impressive. The public was very 
enthusiastically excited and moved, for many a noble form, 
sadly shattered, passed in that procession. 

‘ The moment is an extremely ciitical one, and the prospects 
are not cheerful. The state of France just at this time is 
an 3 d;hing but tranquillising, to judge by what is reported to 
us on all hands, and the Peace party are working hard to 
make the Emperor as unpopular as possible. Canrobert’s 
resignation shows there is something out of sorts in the Army 
itself. In Vienna, it is becoming every day more apparent 
that they liave not resolved to join in the war, but only to 
enjoy the advantages of a warlike attitude, and that they 
mean to use the pretext of an alliance with ns for the purpose 
of fixing upon us a vile and inconclusive {soldechten) Peace. 
Nevertheless, even the new French Ministry stands under 
Austrian influence. 

‘ Here a combination of the Derbyites, of Layard and his 
friends, and of Lord Ellenborough, which had for its object 
to overturn the Ministry, has fallen to pieces. On the other 
hand, the Peace party. Bright, &c., bring forward a motion 
this evening for peace a tout prix, to which the Peebtes 
(with Gladstone and Grah.am at their head) will give their 
adherence ! ! and which Lord Grey is to follow up by a 
motion to the same effect in the Upper House — a motion 
which has been concerted witli Aberdeen 1 ! Thus these 
people will present a public confirmation of all the char-ges 
which have been made against them within the last two years, 
and embitter the nation permanently against them, in a way 
that will make the reconstruction of a Conservative party 
impossible. 

' Sat'kiastkam Palace, 20th. May, 1805.’ 
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It had long been surmised that the views of Sir James 
Grraham and his friends, on tlie subject of the war, were not 
in harmony with those of the nation generally. But the 
public were taken by surprise when they leanied, that three 
leading member's of the Grovemment, which had sanctioned 
the erqredition to the Crimea, were about to support a motion 
for a peace, which did not secure the objects by which alone 
that expedition was justified. Could it be that the Govern- 
ment were about to be parties to such a peace ? Was this 
the condition on which the withdrawal of Mr. Gibson’s 
motion had been secured ? "Were they true, those whispers 
which were current, that Lord John Russell had concurred 
with M. Drouyn de Lhuys in approving tire illusory proposals 
of Austria, of which the geneml tenor had, by this time, 
become known in the higher political circles ? Fettered as 
he was by the communications whicli were still taking place 
Avitli tlie Fr-ench and Austrian Governments, Lord Palmers- 
tou could not speak out in terns which would at once have 
set tliese apprehensions at rest. The debate on hli'. Milner 
Gibson’s motion liad been looked forward to by the Opposition 
and the war party in the House as the opportunity for 
coming to a clear understanding as to the Government policy. 
They were resolved not to be baffled by its postponement. 
Accordingly Mr. Disraeli, on the 22nd of May, gave notice 
that on the 2‘lth he would move the following resolution : — 

‘ That this House cannot adjourn for the recess without ex- 
pressing its dissatisfactiou with, the ambiguous language and. 
uncertain conduct of Her Majesty’s Government in reference to 
the great question of peace or war, and that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the House feels it a duty to declare, that it will 
continue to give every support to Her Mqjesty in the prosecution 
of the war until Her Majesty shall, in conjunction with her 
Allies, obtain for the country a safe and honourable peace.’ 

The speech with which Mr. Disraeli introduced his motion 
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■was largely occupied by an atlack upon Lord John Eussell, 
in which the vehemence of his former hostility to Eussia was 
contrasted with the yielding spirit which he had shown 
towai’ds that Power in the Vienna Conferences. For two 
hours and a half Mr. Disraeli engaged the attention of the 
House, while he sought to demonstrate, by quotations from 
the published despatches — enlivened by the brilliancy of 
sarcasm and invective, which within certain limits are the 
life of debate — that Lord John Eussell had, first as Foreign 
Minister, and again as Plenipotentiary, compromised tlie 
interests of the nation. Nor were the Grovernment, said the 
speaker, less to blame. They had been weak and vacillating 
in their action, appealing to Austria as a mediator, and 
vainly expecting her to be an ally. It was time to end 
these ‘ morbid negotiations ’ for peace, which only inspired 
distrust in our allies, our generals, our ofiScers, our aristo- 
cracy, and to close the Conferences. ‘ I am against this prin- 
ciple of “ leaving the door open.” * I say,’ continued Mr. 
Disraeli, ‘ shut the door, and let those who want to come in 
knock at the door, and then we shall secure a safe and honour- 
able peace.’ This we could only hope to effect by a vigorous 
prosecution of the wai'. The speech would have been more 
satisfactory if it had contained any indication of what the 
terms of a safe and honourable peace would be. But on 
this point it was silent. As it was, the cheers with which 
the warlike portions of it were received, showed that no 
change of opinion had taken place in the House of Commons. 

Well assured of this fact. Sir Francis Baring moved an 

* France, for otvions reasons, attached much more value to Austria’s active 
co-operation than -we did. Austria, as we well knew, bad strong reasons not to 
move in the Held against Eivssia until that Power was, in effect, disabled, for 
she had, insurrections to apprehend both in Hungary and Italy, against which 
she had to reserve her forces. In writing to the Emperor of the hVenoli on the 
28ih of May, Lord Palmerston erpressed his conviction tlnis : ‘ Viotorieux en 
Crimie, noui commrtnderons VamiiU, peut-Ure whae Vipee de tAiUruthe; 
man^uani de aueees ta Crimie, nous n'awrtspas mime sa plume,' 
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amendment, in whioli the House, while merely expressing its 
regret that the Conferences had not led to a termination of 
hostilities, was asked to adopt the latter part of Mr. Disraeli’s 
motion, which promised support for the war. In the debate 
which ensued Mr. G-ladstoae developed the views of the 
members of the Aberdeen Cabinet, who had seceded from 
Lord Palmerston’s Government. The bm-den of his speech 
was to urge peace on the terms offered by Russia, although, 
as we have already shown, these would have left her prepon- 
derance in the Black Sea where it was at the commencement 
of the war. He acknowledged that he had approved the 
demand by his colleagues under Lord Aberdeen for a limita- 
tion of the Eus«ian fleet ; but contended, that Eussia having 
abandoned the pretensions which originally led to the war, 
to continue it was no longer justifiable. MTiat we now 
asked for in the way of limitation was, he argued, an in- 
dignity to Eussia. All the terms which we had originally 
demanded had been substantially conceded, and if we fought, 
not for terms, but for military success, let the House look at 
this sentiment with the eye of reason, and it would appear 
immoral, inhuman, unchristian. 

The reply to Mr. Gladstone was undertaken by Lord John 
Eussell, who had no difficulty in showing that the condition, 
that Eussia’s naval force in the Black Sea must be restricted, 
was no more an indignity now, than when IVIr. Gladstone 
had joined with his colleagues in the measures, so costly in 
blood and treasure, by which we were seeking to enforce it. 
"Without such limitation Constantinople could nob be secure 
against the designs of Eussia, The refusal of that Power to 
submit to it was a sure indicatiou, that she continued to 
cherish these designs, and that the peace of Europe would 
be again disturbed at no distant date, if the means of aggres- 
sion were not taken from her by the conditions of peace. 
Security for Turkey for the future, as well as for the present, 
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was the object of the war. The ambition of Eussia was 
illustrated and denounced by Lord John Eussell with a 
viffour and elaboration of detail, in wliich no trace of a dis- 

O 

position to accept an unsatisfactory peace was to be observed. 
In fact, his speech influenced in no slight degree the vote 
which was taken at the close of a protracted debate next 
evening, when Mr. Disraeli’s motion was negatived by a 
majority of 100 in a House of 538 members. 

The motion of Sir Francis Baring still remained to be 
discussed, and also an amendment upon it by Mr. Lowe, 
which proposed to pledge the House to the approval in 
express terms of a rupture of negotiations on the ground of 
Eussia's refusal to restrict the strength of her navy in the 
Black Sea. But the debate upon these was adjourned till 
the 4th of June, after the Easter recess. A motion of Earl 
Grey’s in the House of Lords on the 25th of May, in terms 
nearly identical with that of Mr. Milner Gibson, and sup- 
ported by a speech chiefly remarkable for its warm praises 
<5f the candour, honesty, and pacific spirit of the late Emperor 
Nicholas, elicited such strong opinions from every section of 
the House in condemnation of peace on such terms as Eussia 
was alone disposed to concede, that it was not pressed to a 
vote. 

While these agitating discussions were going on, the Coni-t 
was at Osborae, where it had gone as usual for Her IMajosty’s 
birthday. The severe winter, the Prince notes, had wrought 
great havoc upon his finer shrubs and plants. Holiday 
for the Prince meant little more tlian changing the scene of 
labour. Still the cares of reading and answering despatches, 
and of an active correspondence, were lightened by laying out 
further improvements on the property, and by excursions to 
Portsmouth to inspect the transports lying there with horses 
to replace the losses in the Crimea, and to the Needles to 
inspect the Victoria and Cliff End batteries, part of the Coast 
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defences, in ■whicli the Prince had always taken a lividy 
and wakeful interest. While at Osborne, the details were 
received of the operations on the Sea of AzoflF, the lesults of 
which were peculiarly gratifying to the Prince, as he had 
long urged the importance of an attack in this direction. 
On the 30th of May he writes to the Dowager Duchess of 
Cohurg : — 

‘We have withdrawn here for ten days for the rpiiet 
solemnisation of Victoria’s birthday. To-morrow, alas I onr 
holiday is at an end, and then new fatigues and exertions of 
every kind, in temper, mind, and body, arvait ns in London. 
Of our negotiations for peace nothing has come ; for Russia 
naturally recoiled from the proposition with whicli they 
commenced, “ rfe mettre fin a an pi'^pond&rnn.ce 'niarithne- 
dans la Msr Noire,'' and, after what had passed, we could 
not he content with less. Both intelligible, but unfortunate, 
and so a fresh campaign begins forthwith. 

The same day he writes to Baron Stockmar as follows ; — 

‘ We return to town to-morrow, but before doing so I will 
send you a living token of what we are about. We are well 
and in good heart, especially since the tidings of the de- 
struction of the forts and ships at the Straits of Kertch, 
and the entry of om' light-draught steam-vessels into the Sea 
of Azoff, by which we are put in a position to limit the 
Russian base of operations by way of Perekop, and to pene- 
trate as far as the Don, and either to break up or to destroy 
their great magazines of supplies. In this way the masses of 
troops which the Russians are able to bring against us into 
the Crimea will he limited to an amount for which we are 
qtdte a match. Perhaps in summer their numbers must 
even be reduced. 

‘ Tu General Pelissier the French have at last once more 
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found a leader, who is capable of forming a decision and 
acting upon it, and wLo will relcindle the spirit of the French 
army which has been dashed by Canrobert’s irresolution and 
want of firmness ( Weichheit). Tho recent night-attacks, in 
which the Russians have lost 6,000 men, are a voucher of 
the fact. The Sardinians and the French reserves have 
now arrived, and the army will be able to enter upon the 
campaign. 

‘ The English troops once more amount to 30,000 men 
under arms, and their spirit is excellent. 

‘ In diplomacy we are just as badly oflf as we are well off 
in the field I Austria seems likely to seal her own shame 
in the face of all Europe. The new French Ministry is as 
incapable as might be expected of a man like Walewski, and 
the Emperor’s position most unpleasant I 

‘ The Vienna Conferences, which it would have been better 
to leave open, must now be closed, if only to get the Mi- 
nistry rest in Parliament. Oh, Oxenstiern I Oh, Oxenstiern ! ’ ® 

When this letter was written, the French and English 
Governments had both decided upon closing the Conferences. 
These were not, however, actually closed till the 5th of June, 
when the respective Plenipotentiaries of the two countries 
stated, that they now attended the Conferences at the invi- 
tation of the Austrian Ambassador, but that they had no 
proposal to make. Their Governments considered the 
refusal of Russia to consent to any limitation of her Black 
Sea fleet as final, and as no advantage from continuing the 
Conferences could therefore be expected, they regarded the 
negotiations as at an end, and the Conferences finally closed. 

The Court returned to London on Slat of May. In 
anticipation of the debate on Sir Francis Baring’s motion, 

' Tho aUusion here is to the well-kno'vnt saying of Count Osonstieru, ‘ Oh, 
my son, mark how little viedoci goes to the government of states 1 ’ 
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in •whicli all the debating power of the House of Commons 
was sure to he put forth, the Queen and Prince were appre- 
hensive of injury to the national interests in the struggle 
with Eussia, as well as to the reputation of statesmen who 
had guided, and might be expected again to guide, the 
destinies of the kingdom, if the example of Mr. Gladstone 
in the debate on Mr. Disraeli’s motion should be followed 
by those members of Lord Aberdeen’s Government with 
whom he had hitherto acted in concert. The intimate 
friendship which had so long existed between the Prince 
and Lord Aberdeen justified him in making the late 
Premier aware of the impressions produced upon Her 
Majesty and himself by the line of policy adopted by bis 
late colleagues. He accordingly wrote to him the following 
letter : — 

‘ My dear Lord Aberdeen, — I had sent Colonel Phipps to 
your house, to know whether you were in town, and whether 
it would be convenient for you to come here for a few 
minutes before dinner. He has not found you at home, and I 
am therefore compelled to write to you upon a subject which 
would have been much better treated in conversation than 
it can be in a hurried letter — I mean the line which yom: 
former friends and colleagues, with the exception of the 
Duke of Newcastle, have taken about the war question. It 
has caused the Queen and myself great anxiety, both on 
account of the position of public affairs and on their own 
account. 

‘ As to the first, any such declaration as Mr. Gladstone 
has made upon Mr. Disraeli’s motion must not only weaken 
us abroad in public estimation, and give a wrong opinion as 
to the determination of the nation to support the Queen in 
the war in which she has been involved, but render all 
chance of obtaining an honom-able peace without great fresh 

von. ITT. n 
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sacrifices of blood and treasure impossible, by giving new 
hopes and spirit to the enemy. 

‘ As to the second, a proceeding which must appear to 
many as unpatriotic in any Englishman, but difficult to 
explain even by the most consummate oratory on the part of 
statesmen, who have, up to a very recent period, shared the 
responsibility of all the measures of the war, and that have 
led to the war, must seriously damage them in public es- 
timation. The more so, as having been publicly suspected 
and falsely accused by their opponents of having, by their 
secret liostility to the war, led to all the omissions, mistakes, 
and disasters, which have attended the last campaign, they 
now seem to exert themselves to prove the truth of these 
accusations, and (as Americans would say) to “ realise the 
whole capital of the unpopularity ” attaching to the authors 
of our misfortunes, whom the public has for so long a time 
been vainly endeavouring to discover.® 


• As miglit have been expoctsrl, both those points were dwelt upon with very 
(bimaging effect in the debate, whieh began next clay. Ono pnesiige from the 
epeeeh of Mr. J. Gr. Phillimoro, akin to many which might he quoted from 
speakers of greater name, •will serve as an illnstration. After hearing Mr. 
GlacUtone's r cent speech, he said, ' he could comprehend how grout and magni- 
ficent preparations had shrunk into a miserable defence, how disaster and defeat 
had sprung from the hosom of victory, and how a fatal and malignant influence 
had long paralysed the enterprise of our fleets and armies.’ Of course there 
■was not even the shadow of a warrant, in fact, for theinferenco hero suggested, 
but after -what had passed, it was sure to take hold of many minds, ‘ No one,' the 
speaker continued, ‘ could hear that speech without feeling that the Emperor 
of Ru-ssia lost po-weiful aniiliaiies in the Cabinet which was overthrown by a 
debate in the House. What had been the conduct of the right hon. gentle- 
man ? He went to Manchester, and told the people there, that it was futile to 
attempt to prop up the crumbling empire of Turkey ; he entered the Cabinet 
of Lord Aberdeen, and became a party to a war, whieh had for its expre"'"! 
object the maintenance of the integrity and independence of the Porto ; he 
•withdrew from office, and came out the advocate of peace and the panegyrist of 
Bussian moderation.’ In the course of a very brilliant speech in the same 
dehate, .Sir E. B. Lytton made one of his most effective points, when ho said, 
* When Mr. Gladstone was dwelling, in a Christian spirit that moved them all. 
on the gallant blood that had. been shed by England, by her allies, and by her 
foemen in that quarrel, did it never occur to him, that all the while he was 
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‘ However much on private and personal grounds I grieve 
for this, I mu'st do so still more on the Queen’s hehalf, who 
cannot afford in these times of trial and difficulty to see the 
best men in the country damaging themselves in its opinion 
to an extent that seriously impairs their usefulness for the 
service of the State. 

‘ The whole position reminds me exceedingly of the one 
taken at the time of the Papal Aggression, when also, 
whether wisely or not. the Queen, backed by the national 
feeling, was at issue with a foreign potentate, you all took 
part with the Pope against the Queen’s Government for the 
sake of ireaoo. And you will remember that, when Loid 
John Eusaell’s Government broke down in 1851, the Queen 
had to go through a fruitless ilinisterial crisis, which caused 
many of the anomalies, from which we are suffering even 
now, and this chiefly on account of the peculiar position in 
which your party had placed itself. 

‘ I write all this now, because the adjourned debate is to 
be reopened to-morrow, and I could not reconcile it to myself 
not to put you in possession of all I feel upon this subject, 
which I know you will receive in the same spirit in which it 
is given. 

‘ Ever yours truly, 

‘Albebt, 

' Suddngham Faluce, 3rJ June, lh65.' 

The debate began on the 4lb, but we gather from the foUow- 
ing letter by the Prince to Baron Stockmar, that be did not 
see Lord Aberdeen till the 6th. What passed in this inter- 
view the letter explains. It seems to have had little effect 
in modifying the views of Mr. Sidney Herbert or Sir James 
Graham, who both spoke in tho debate and strongly advocated 
a cessation of the war on the terms offered by Russia : — 

speaking, this ona question was forcing itseif upon the miniis of his English 
audience, "And sJjall all this Wood hare licen ahed in vain 7 
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‘The Vienna Conferences are now closed. VTiat the im- 
mediate effect of this will be upon Austria we cannot yet 
calculate, although we may be sure that, as matters now 
stand, it will not even yet strike a blow. 

‘ Oiu: debate is stiU proceeding, and. as you will have seen, 
Gobden and Grraham have made Russian speeches. I wrote 
a fiery {(/ehamiscJiUn) letter to Aberdeen, to which he 
would not reply in writing, but preferred paying me a visit 
yesterday. In a two houi-s’ discussion I think I satisfied him, 
that Palmerston has acted precisely as Aberdeen would liave 
acted, althoiigli the suspicion that Palmerston did not wisli 
for peace may quite possibly be well founded. Nevertheless, 
had the Russians been only disposed to accept it, they might 
have had it, and upon a basis very favourable to them upon 
tlie whole. 

‘ The closing of the Conference is an enormous gain for our 
relations with Paris, where 'VValewski is quite in Moray’s^ 
hands, and what that is you know. The Emperor mean- 
while is so obstinately wedded to his campaign plan,® which 
he expounded at Windsor, that he is quite unable to appre- 
ciate the advantages of the expedition to the Sea of Azoff ; 
and yet we have in one week taken there Kertch and Yeni- 
kale, destroyed Arabat, Berdiansk, and Genitschi, annihilated 
nine steamboats and 240 sailing vessels and six millions 
of rations for the Russian army, taken thirty ships, 100 
cannons, 17,000 tons of coals, 1,000 head of cattle, much 
provender and ammunition, laid the whole Sea of Azoff 
under embargo, and cut off all possible communication with 
the Crimea from the East ; which we now know for certain 
was the chief source of supplies. The expedition is to go to 

‘ H. de Moiay lind strong Hiissian proclivities, and was gravely sus* 
ppcted of using his position to promote the designs of Buasian diplomacy. 

* Which would have directed a large expeditionary force upon Simpheropol, 
so as to prevent reinforcemente being sent to Sebastopol. 
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Tapfdnrojr. Tlie Russians have been oliliged to evacuate 
Soiijouk Kale, near Anapa, leaving behind them sixty guns 
and six mortars. Before Sebastopol the troops h.ave seized 
the line of the Tschernaja and the valley of Baidar, and can 
n(jw operate against the line of communication with Bagtschi 
Serai, winch will force the Russians towards the Belbec. 
Thus military matters are in a very good position. 

‘ I will only hope that you are as well off as regards your 
health, and that you are repulsing your enemy at all points. 

‘ Buckinghixm PdUice, 7 th June, ISoo.* 


The debate on Sir Francis Baring’s motion extended 
over four nights. The eloquence of Air. Cobdon, Mr. Bright, 
Sir James Graham, and Mr Sidney Herbert fell flat upon 
ears that wore little inclined to adopt the praises of Russia, 
with which their speeches abounded, and their views of the 
terms of peace which should satisfy the Allies for their 
sacrifices in the war. The arguments of the Peace party 
found no more strefiuous opponent than Lord John Russell, 
Nor did any portion of his powerful speech elicit a heartier 
response than the following: — 

‘ I cannot believe that if Russia were left to work her way 
undisturbedly to the capital of the Turkish Empire, making, 
perhaps, a little progress in 1865, greater progress ten years 
hence, and still further twenty years hence, the indopendence of 
Europe would be secui’e. Every one has read the story of tho 
first Napoleon, when engaged with the Emperor Alexander in 
considering this great question, calling for a map, putting his 
finger on Constantinople, and after some moments’ meditation, 
exclaiming, “Constantinople! no, it is the empire of the world!” 
I remember, too, another great maai, the Duke of Wellington, 
saying, I cannot remember exactly on what occasion, that if, 
in addition to the forces of Russia in the Baltic, she was also, by 
means of Constantinople, to obtain the command of the Mediter- 
ranean, she W’ould be loo strong for the rest of the world. That, 
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I believe, is nob only the recognised opinion of great statesmen, 
blit it is also the pervading sense of this country, and we must 
not, therefore, allow Russia, either by a simulated peace, or by 
open war, to effect the conquest of Constantinople.’ 

Lord Palmerston wound up lire debate, and spoke even 
more strongly the prevailing sentiment, both of the House 
and of the country. Some words towards the close of the 
speech were received Avith frequent cheers : — 

‘ I pay, the intention of Russia to partition Turkey is manifest 
as the sun at noonday, and it is to prevent that that we are con- 
tending. That is the object of the war, and not only to defend 
Turkey, the weak against the strong, but to avert injury and danger 
from ourselves. Let no man imagine, that if Turkey is destroyed 
by Russia, and that gigantic power stride like a Colossus from 
the Baltic on the one hand to the Mediterranean on the other, 
let no man suppose the great interests of this country would not 
bo in peril ; let not the peace-ai-all-price party imagine that their 
commercial interests would not be deeply injured. . . . Trade 
would soon disappear, were the Mediterranean and the Baltic 
under the sole command of a Russian naval force, and that 
Power exercising a dominant control over Germany.’ 

Lord Palmerston concluded by recommending that Mr. 
Lowe’s amendment should be negatived, and Sir Francis 
Baring’s resolution unanimously agreed to. This comse, he 
reported to the Queen the same evening, ‘ was acquiesced in 
by Mr, Walpole and Mr. Gladstone, and adopted by the 
House.’ 

The next day the Prince presided at the annual Trinity 
House dinner, and what he said upon this occasion has 
probably attracted more attention than any of his speeches. 
It had been meditated in the quietude of 0.sbome, and as 
the leading journal said of it at the time, the Prince had 
‘put more point into an address that cannot have taken 
three minutes to utter, than some parliamentary orators can 
accomplish in two hours.’ No one was in a better position 
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than the Prince to know and estimate the difiSculties under 
which a war, on which men’s minds are divided, must he 
carried on against a despotic Power by a country with a free 
press, and a government whose every action is open to the 
often impatient challenge of members of both Houses, actu- 
ated, it may be, by strong prepossessions, or misled by im- 
perfect information. The country had profited by what the 
press had done in calling attention to what was going on in 
the Crimea ; but its action was not all for good. Om' 
journals were constantly giving the Eussians the information 
which generals seek for with eagerness, but under great diflS- 
culties, through the medium of spies and deserters. ‘We 
do not learn much from you (the French),’ the present 
Emperor had said only a few weeks before to G-eneral La- 
gardie, a French officer, who had been taken prisoner the 
day before the battle of the Alma. ‘ It is the English press 
which gives ua information, and certes, it has been most 
valuable to us.’ ® Our plans had often been thwarted and 
great loss of life had resulted from this cause ; and not only 
Lord Eaglan, but his successor General Simpson,'® and other 
officers in responsible positions, had frequently expressed 
doubts whether England could carry on war, unless the press 
put some restraint upon their correspondents at the seat of 
action. 

It is to some extent a natural curiosity, which details by 
correspondents such as we have indicated are meant to 
gratify ; hut what lover of bis country would not willingly 

“ The fad is mentioned in a private Sespiitch to Lord Clarendon from Lord 
Cowley, Paris, 25th April, 1855 

‘ Thera is a paragraph in the Mormng Post,' General Simpson writes to 
Lord Panmuro (21th July, 1855), giving the exact strength of our guards at 
the trenches, lines of relief, &c. It is very disgusting to read these things, 
which are read at Sehuetopol some days before they reach us here.* The 
euccess of the expedition to £eitch was mainly due to the fact, that the 
English press had no chance of divulging the point on which it was to he 
Hit 
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forego the information which he derives from them, rather 
than cause a moment’s embarrassment to those who are 
fighting his country’s battles ? To check the evil the Prince 
seems to have thought that attention had only to he called 
to it, not merely as it prevailed in the press, but also in the 
discussions in Parliament by which JMinisters were embar- 
rassed in their action, both in diplomacy and in the conduct 
of the war. Tne time for frank speaking had come. Who 
so fit to seize the occasion as himself, who, as the Consort of 
the Sovereign, had the deepest stake, as well as the warmest 
interest, in the welfare of the kingdom ? It was in proposing 
the toast of ‘ Her Majesty’s Ministers,’ that he spoke as 
follows : — 

‘ If there ever was a time when the Queen’s Government, by 
whomsoever conducted, required the support — ay, not the sup- 
port alone, but the confidence, goodwill, and sympathy of their 
fellow-countrymen, it is the present. It is not the way to suc- 
cess in war to support it, however ardently and energetically, 
and to run down and weaken those who have to conduct it. Wo 
are engaged with a mighty adversary, who uses against us all 
those wonderful powers which have sprung up under the genera- 
ting influence of our liberty and our civilisation, and employs 
them, with all the force which unity of purpose and action, im- 
penetrable seoresy, and uncontrolled despotic power give him ; 
whilst we have to meet him under a state of things intended for 
peace and the promotion of that very civilisation — a civilisation 
the ofispring of public discussion, the friction of parties, and 
popular control over the government of the State. The Queen 
has no power to levy troops, and none at her command, except 
such as voluntarily offer their services. Her Government can 
entertain no measures for the prosecution of the war without 
having to explain them publicly in Parliament ; her armies and 
fleets can make no movement, nor even prepare for any, without 
its being proolaimed by the press; and no mistake, however 
trifling, can occur, no weakness exist, which it may be of the 
utmost importance to conceal fi'om the world, without its being 
publicly denounced, and even &eqnently exaggerated, with a 
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morbid sntisf notion. The Queen’s ambassadors cjin carry on no 
negotiation -vihich has not to be publicly defended by entering 
into all the arguments Tvhicb a negotiator, to have success, must 
be able to shut up in the innermost reccs.ses of his heart — nay, 
at the most critical moment, when tho complications of military 
jneasures and diplomatic negotiations may be at their height, an 
adverse vote in Parliament may of a sudden deprive her of all 
her confidential servants. 

‘ Gentlemen, Constitutional Government is under a heavy 
trial, And can only pass triumphantly through it if tho country 
will grfint its confidence — a patriotic, indulgent, and self-denying 
confidence — to Her Majesty’s Government. Without this, all 
their labours must be in vain.’ _ 

There were, of course, people ready to cavil at this speech 
as though it advocated the superiority of autocratic to 
constitutional government. But the Prince had the sati.'- 
faction of knowing that his real intention was appreciated, 
not only by all the most influential joiunalists, but by the 
country generally. The weighty words with which the 
Spedatw closed a tlioughtful paper must have given him 
peculiar pleasure ; — 

‘ It may impose some self-sacrifice upon self-sufficiency to be 
obliged to hold the tongue, when privilege enables us to prattle ; 
but prattling and questioning may sacrifice tho blood of our 
countrymen ; and certainly a loose talking just now oasts grave 
discredit on the institutions we prize, and on the men to whom 
these institutions are entrusted ! The true and obvious moral 
of Prince Albert’s admonition is, not to abandon our manifold 
blessings in order to acquire tbe military advantages of Russia — 
which wordd not be worth the price — hut to show that our insti- 
tutions do not incapacitate ns from rivalling the Russian autocracy 
in its unity of purpose and concentration of action.’ 

The Prince sent the speech to his venerable Mentor at 
Coburg, with the following letter : — 

‘ Although I have not heard one syllable from you since 
yon left us, still I will not on that account interrupt my 
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tidings about ourselves. Ike Times now reaches you, I hope, 
regularly, so that you are able to follow the course of public 
life here. You will have been horrified at the speeches of 
the leaders of the Peelite pai-ty. To-duy Mr. Layard’s 
debate ou “ Administrative Reform ” and “ The Eight Man 
in the Eight Place ” will be concluded. The new Associa- 
tion makes no way, because its object is too vague, and its pro- 
moters are too violent, too interested, and untruthful. 

‘ The few words which I spoke last week at the Trinity 
House, as to the necessity for supporting the Government, 
which had to conduct the war, have attracted much atten- 
tion, and produced that decided impression which truth alone 
is able to produce. I enclose the speech and some newspaper 
criticisms upon it. 

‘ The Cattle Market, which I opened on Wednesday, is a 
wonderfully grand and beautiful work, which does the City 
all possible honour. 

‘Victoria is well and cheerful; her nerves are tranquiL 
We are to have visits from Uncle Leopold with the children, 
the Portuguese (Royal family), and perhaps also the King of 
Sardinia. VTien, we do not know, any more than we know 
when Parliament is to rise. Uncle Leopold appears to be 
very unwell, for he puts off his journey from day to day, and 
complains of weakness and fever 1 

‘At the seat of war everything is going on right well. 
The fall of Anapa is a fresh blow to Russia, Pelissier is a 
“ trouvaille,” energetic and determined. Oddly enough, they 
are in Paris (I mean Louis Napoleon is) very much dissatisfied 
since all our successes, “ low ” about our prospects, anxious, &c. 
I am at a loss to explain why I The advantage of the expe- 
dition to the Black Sea, of the taking of the Mamelon and 
Port dll Carenage, is in no degree acknowledged ; nothing 
but complaints, that the opirations ejcUrieurea have not been 

UTidArtnl’-on. 
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‘ The nomination of the Grand Duke Constantine as regent 
leads to the inference that the young Emperor will soon be 
taking his departure, and ought to put Germany on the 
alert, for that is a dangerous neighbour. 

‘ Austria is out of humour with herself, with God, and the 
woild, and has every reason to be so, for by a half-and-half 
policy she has brought herself into a position that redounds 
little to her honour. 

' Buckcugliam Pulaco, 17th June, ISJo.* 


This elicited from Baion Stockmar the following charac- 
teristic reply, in which he hits what he felt to be an 
important omission in the Prince’s speech, but one which 
was in fact due solely to an unlucky slip of memory in 
delivering it 

‘Your Royal Highness’s speech was full of matter, and 
very well timed. That the press should try to weaken the 
lesson it conveyed by the assertion, that the advantages of 
the Constitutional system counterbalanced its disadvantages, 
was to be expected. But this assertion is only true, so fai' as 
a free Constitution develops a greater amount of material 
and moral forces than the forms of despotic government. 
What has in practice to be chiefly aimed at is the proper 
organisation of some one given force, and every free Consti- 
tution increases the difiSculty of devising and putting into 
shape measures which meet the necessities of the hour. This 
difficulty must somehow or other be got over, otherwise it 
may very easily he, that an inferior, but well-organised 
force shall overthrow one that is superior, but is wanting in 
concentration. 

‘ Let me add, that I miss in the speech a saving clause, 
which by anticipation should meet the charge that the 
Prince, because of the disadvantages of the Constitutional 
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system, is at heart inclined to award the preference to the 
dp'spotic form of government.’ 

To this the Prince replied : — 

‘ It has given me very great pleasure to see your hand- 
writing once more, even though you are only able to tell me 
of continued indisposition. In such times words of consola- 
tion do no good, and all the eloquence of lookers-on is 
powerless to alter the feelings of the patient, nay, are not 
unlikely to make him impatient, and thereby to aggravate 
his sufferings. That cannot be my object, so I confine 
myself to this piece of advice, that the first moment you feel 
a return of strength shoidd be taken advantage of for a 
journey to Gastein, and for calling to your aid the benefi- 
cent influence of the water and glorious mountain air there. 

‘ I am delighted that you like my speech. The reproach 
that I have omitted a saving clause is quite just. There it 
was upon the paper, but it did not flow (why I know not) 
from the lips. . . .“ 

*The miscarriage of the attack [at Sebastopol] on the 
18 th was a sad affair ! Now the cholera has made its 
appearance again as enemy. General Esteourt, Admiral 
Boxer, and many others of our best people have died of it. 
The malady has been especially severe on the Sardinians. 
The Eussians are suffering feaifuUy, as was only to be 
expected. We are kept in hot water by the disquiet of oiir 
Imperial neighbour, who is continually sending telegraphic 
orders, to which, it is true, Pelissier does not pay much 
heed, but he thereby places himself in a very perilous 
position, especially as the other Generals are allowed to 
send home reports about him. Ibis is a tenihU mistake 

“ Apparently no draft or copy of the speech, as intended to he spoken, was 
preserved by the Prince. We are, therefore, nnable to restore the missing 
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( ungehflver fehlerhnft). Persigny, who goes to Paiis to-day 
to fetch his wife, lias promised me to represent the danger 
to his master. This jM. Persigny approves himself a quite 
straightforwaid, honourable, and well-meaning man, madly 
imprudent and naturalistic, and often very droll. To Lord 
Clarendon he will say, when they meet in conference : “ Ce, 
panvre Walewsl'i ni’a &crit une dipeche, Vovlez-vous quo 
je I'ovs la Use?" " S'il voua platt.'’ “ Ah, je fai laissM 
o la maisov, mais n'imporfe: die ne vautpas la peine!” 
lie is very fond of philosophizing, and I have had many 
discussions with him, which, as I could not always coincide 
with his views, have ended in his taking me to his heart. 

‘Uncle Leopold comes on Tuesday with Philippe and 
Charlotte ; and by the end of the week we purpose to get 
away from the tlioroughly used-up air of London. The 
political folly and levity of parties and the press, amidst the 
terrible mass of business, makes one’s head reel. 


‘Buckiogliam Palace, 28tli Juno, 1865.’ 
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The failure of the assault on the 18th of June, alluded to by 
the Prince in his letter just quoted, was the first serious 
cheek which the Allies had received. On the 7th they had 
met with a signal success, the French having taken the 
Mamelon, and the position known as the Oiivraffea Blanca, 
and the English the Gravel Pits, a Russian outwork in front 
of the Redan. Emboldened by their success, a simultaneous 
attack upon the Malakoff and the Redan had been resolved 
on. Against his own conviction, which was that the Redan 
could not be taken by direct assault, but, if the Malakoff fell, 
would be at the mercy of the besiegers, Lord Raglan yielded 
to the urgent demands of General Pelissier, that the attack 
on both should be made together. The result realised his 
worst anticipations ; and the Allies were repulsed with heavy 
loss at both points. 

This reverse probably took more life out of the brave old 
soldier than all he had undergone in the severity of the 
winter and the anxieties of the siege, and, what was worse, in 
tlie merciless attacks to which he had been subjected at 
home. On the 24lh he was seized with illness, and he died 
on the 29th. The tidings reached the Queen the same day. 
What grief they spread in the Palace will best be shown by 
the letter which Her Majesty at once addressed to Lady 
Raglan : — 

‘Buckingham Pnlnee, 3 0th June, 1868. 

‘ Dear Lady Raglan, — Words cannot convey all I feel at the 
irreparable loss you have sustained, and I and the country 
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al'O, in jour noble, gallant, and excellent husband, who=e 
loyalty and devotion to his sovereign and country were 
nnlxainded. We both feel most deeply for you and your 
daughters, to whom this blow must be most severe and 
sudden. He was so strong and his health had borne the bad 
climate, the great fatigues, aud anxieties so well, ever since he 
left England, that, though we Avere much alarmed at hearing 
of his illne'^s, we were full of hopes of his speedy recovery. 

‘ We must bow to the will of God 1 But to be taken away 
thu'J, on the eve of the successful residt of so much labour, 
su much suffering, and so much anxiety, is hard indeed ! 

‘ We feel much, too, for the brave army, whom he was so 
proud of, and who will lie sadly ca.st down at losing their gallant 
commander, who had led them sO often to victor}' and glory. 

‘ If sympathy can be any con«olation, you have it, for we 
all have alike to mourn, and no one more than I, who h-ave 
lost a faithful and devoted servant, in whom I had the 
greatest confidence. 

‘ We both most anxioudy hope, that your health, and that 
of your daughters, may not materially suffer from this 
dreadful shock. Believe me always, my dear Lady Eaglan, 

‘ Yours very .sincerely, 

‘ Victoria E.’ 

In a letter to Baron Stockmar a fcAV days later (7th July) 
the Prince, speaking of Lord Eaglan’s death, says : — 

‘ Since I last wrote to you, we have added Lord Eaglan to 
our losses. Spite of all that has been said and written 
against him, an irrejparahla loa.i for us ! There is something 
tragic in the manner of his death. That he should survive 
the disaster of the bloody assault on Waterloo day, and then 
die of sickness ! The 18th was the nail in his coflSn, for he 
knew that his troops could do nothing under the circum- 
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stances which Pelissier had created, and to give them the 
order to attack was to send them to certain death ; and yet, 
had he not done so, the hVeiich army would have believed he 
was deserting them in the hour of need, and ascribed their 
serious losses to him alone.* The choice must have been in- 
finitely hard for him. And yet the French insinuate, and, 
what is worse, Tlie Tines (///) does so too, that Lord Eaglau 
is alone to hlame.’^ 

In the same letter the Prince announces, with no small 
satisfaction, that the Court, together with King Leopold, 
and his son and daughter, arc to leave London for Osborne 
on the 10th. ‘We are quite exhausted,’ he adds, ‘by the 
heat, and the winding up of the affairs of the season.’ 

Among the multifarious subjects of public and social 
interest, which at this time, as indeed at all times, engaged 
the Prince’s attention, was one, which only now after an 
interval of twenty-two years, seems likely to he taken up 
and dealt with seriously. An entry in his Diary on the 4th 
of July mentions that he had, in concert with the Sub-Dean 
of Westminster, Lord John Thynne, drawn up a plan for the 
removal of Westminster School into the country, pulling 
down all the old buildings connected with it, and throwing 
open the ground adjoining the Abbey as a park to the public. 
The eminently practical mind of the Prince would not have 
entertained a project so large in its proportions, and involving 

* ‘ 1 always gnaidod myself from being lied down to attaek at the same 
moment as the French, and I felt that I ought to have some hope of their 
success hfforo I committed our troops; hut when I taw how etontly they were 
opposed, I considered it was my duty to assist them by attacking myself, and 
both Sir George Brown and General Jones, who were by my side, concurred 
with me in thinking, that we should not delay to move forward. Of this I am 
quite certain, that, if the troops bad remained in our trenches, the French 
would have attributed their non-success to our refusal to participate in 
the oper,itioD.’— Pm'ofe Bwiatch, Lvrd Raglan to Lord Panrmire, 3 9 th June, 
ISnfi. 
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po coDpiderahle an expenditure of pulilic money, had he not 
considered it to he es-ential to the welfare of the time- 
honoured School, as well as called for by a ju^t regard to the 
safety and the beauty of the great national Cathedral and 
Campo Santo. 

Although the affairs of ‘the season,’ in the fashionable sense, 
might have been wound up. Parliament was still to be the scene 
of some of the fiercest conflicts of a Session, which had aheady 
been prolific of unusually animated debates. The very war- 
like tone of Lord John Eussell in the recent debates upon 
the peace proposals had led to a manife.stb from Count Buol, 
the Austrian Plenipotentiary at the Vienna Conferences, in 
which attention was called to the inconsistency of Lord John 
Eusaell’s language to Parliament with that which he had 
held, in common with M. Drouj-n de Lhuys, in his confiden- 
tial intemewa with Count Buol at Vienna, where both 
Ministers, Count Buol stated, ‘ showed themselves decidedly 
inclined to om (the Austrian) proposal, and undertook to 
recommend the same to their Grovemments with all their 
influence.’ On this document being made public, Mr. Milner 
Gibson lost no time in seizing the vantage ground which it 
gave to himself and his friends of the Peace party. Accord-^ 
ingly, on the 6th of July, he asked, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, for explanations from the Government of their opposi- 
tion to the views of their colleague and Plenipotentiary. If 
the facts were, as stated by Count Buol, how was Lord John 
Eussell’s approval of the Austrian proposal to he reconciled 
with his remaining in office to cany on the war ? 

It was only too clear that our Plenipotentiary had made a 
series of irreparable mistakes ; first, in countenancing proposals 
which were wholly incompatible with the instruotioiis of both 
the English and French Governments ; next, in not having 
retired finm the Cabinet, with which he was at direct 
variance as to what were and were not satisfactory terms of 

VOL. tti. - 
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peace ; and again, when he threw himself into the front rank 
to advocate a war policy, which by his admi'^sions at Vienna 
— admissions which were certainly as well known to Prussia 
and Russia as to the Allied Governments — he had in fact 
condemned. Nothing was needed beyond Lord John Russell’s 
own reply, to point the invectives which it provoked from 
Mr . Cobden, Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Disraeli. For in that 
reply he admitted, that in his view the Austrian proposal 
might, and ought to have put an end to the war-, and led to 
a safe and honourable peace ; and that he retained this opinion, 
notwithstanding the representations of his colleagues, on his 
1 ‘etum from Vienna, hut had remained in office from a sense 
of the public inconvenience, which at so critical a period 
must ensue from a fi:esh change in the Government airange- 
ments so soon after the recent Ministerial crisis. It was 
obvious that no such plea would be accepted either by the 
party who, with Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Gladstone 
at their head, were clamoming for peace, or by the much 
more numerous party in the House, who were bent on a 
vigorous prosecution of the war, but distrusted the sincerity 
of the Government in carrying out the wish of the nation. 
Well might Lord Palmerston, in sending a precis of the dis- 
cussion to the Queen, say, ‘ this evening in the House of 
Commons has not been an agi'eeable one.’ 

"VSTiat had passed in the House created gi’eat excitement 
in the coimtry. The temptation which it afforded for dealing 
a blow at the Ministry was irresistible, and on the 10th of 
July Sir E. Bulwer Lytton gave notice of the following 
motion : — ‘ That tho conduct of our Minister in the recent 
negotiations at Vienna has, in the opinion of this House, 
shaken the confidence of this country in those to whom its 
affairs are entrusted.’ Two days later Lord John Russell 
explained to the House, that although at the end of April, 
and in the first days of May, he thought the Austrian pro- 
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positions miglit Lave been assented to, he did not consider 
that they could now, ‘ after the events and proceedings which 
have since occurred,’ form the foundation of a satisfactory 
peace. Neither tlie House nor the public showed any disposi- 
tion to accept the statement in mitigation of their dis- 
pleasure at the position in which they found themselves 
placed, hefoi’e their adversary and Europe, of carrying on a 
war, condemned hy a leading member of the executive 
government. The explanation was generally regarded only as 
making had worse. Indeed, such was the prevailing excite- 
ment, that the t-tahility of the Ministry was in danger, a 
danger so imminent, that it was even doubtful if the re- 
signation of Lord John Eussell could avert it. To himself 
it must have been apparent that his continuance in ofiBoe 
could only emhaivass and endanger his colleagues ; and on 
the 13th he placed his resignation in Lord Palmerston’s 
hands. On the 1 6th, the day appointed for the discussion of 
Sir E. B. Lytton’s motion, Lord John Bussell himself an- 
nounced to the House that he was no longer a Minister. 
The danger was averted. Public distrust was appeased, 
for by this time it was well ascertained, that Lord John 
Eiussell had stood alone in his views, and Sir E. B. Lytton 
withdrew his motion with the general approval of the House. 

Even the opponents of the Government must have rejoiced 
at this result. These were not times to allow party or personal 
feelings to predominate in the national councils. The words 
of the Prince’s Trinity House speech, recommending unity 
of action, had sunk into men’s minds, and were probably 
not without effect in tempering the tactics of the Opposition. 
He seems, however, from the following passage in a letter 
to Baron Stockmar from Osborne, on the 1 6th, to have felt 
uncertain down to the last as to the fate of the Ministry, 

After announcing to the old physician that Princess Louise, 
and the Princes Arthur and Leopold, had been seized with 
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scarlet fever, and telling him of all that had heen done to 
isolate them, to prevent the infection from spreading, more 
especially to the children of the King' of the Belgians, who, 
along -with their father, were Ihen the Queen’s guests at 
Osborne, the Prince continues : — 

‘In polities also we have fresh causes for uneasiness at 
home. Lord John is compromised by Count Buol’s publi- 
cation, on accoimt of the expressions which he made use of 
at Vienna, as to which questions have been put to him in the 
House of Commons, where he has roused so much indignation 
by bis answers, that all parties have combined to upset the 
Ministry. He has resigned ; but it still remains to be seen 
whether the excitement of parties will be appeased by the 
sacrifice. . . . To-day the debate commences on a motion by 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton of want of confidence.’ 

Next day Mr. Eoebuok brought forward a motion, founded 
on the report of his Committee of Inquiry, for a vote of 
censure on Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry, as the cause of the 
sufferings of our army during the winter campaign in the 
Crimea. The feeling of the public as to those whom they 
had at one time regarded as the authors of those calamities, 
had by this time become greatly modified. It had run into 
other channels — ^bitterness against the members of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Ministry, who were now in the same ranks 
with the Peace party — and a determination not to pursue 
vindictively the men who had done their best to grapple 
with a defective system and with unforeseen emergencies, 
but to turn the sad experiences of the war to account by 
avoiding the errors from which they had sprung. The past 
could not be mended, — best leave it alone, was, in a wwd, 
the prevailing sentiment. It was expressed by General Peel, 
when he moved ‘ the previous question,’ — an amendmentwhicb 
the House adopted, after two nights of debate, by a majority 
of 107 in a House of 471 membeTs, 
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The very next night, however, the Government narrowly 
etcaped a serious defeat. By a Convention concluded with 
Turkey on the 26th of June, the Governments of France and 
England undertook to guarantee the payment of the interest 
of a loan of 5,000,000i. to Tiurkey. The French Chambers 
had already sanctioned this Convention, hut the Resolutions 
introduced with a similar object hy Lord Palmemton on the 
20th of July met with an oppo.sition as determined as it was 
unexpected. The money was absolutely necessary to enable 
the Porte to bear its share of the costs of the war ; but without 
the guarantee proposed there was no chance of its being 
raised. To have repudiated the transaction would have been 
an outrage to our Allies, who might well have shrunk from 
fiuther co-operation with an Executive, whose most solemn 
engagements were liable to be rendered nugatory by a Par- 
liamentary vote. What stronger confirmation could have 
been given of the difficulties of a constitutional government 
than the possibility of such a result ? And yet the Resolu- 
tions were only carried by a majority of three, the numbers 
being 135 to 132. On reflection many of those who had 
voted in the minority saw that they had made a mistake, and 
the Bill to give effect to the Resolutions was passed without 
further opposition. 

In writing to Baron Stockmar on the 25th of July, the 
Prince speaks of this critical incident thus : — 

‘After Lord John’s embarrassing escapade, the Peelites 
got into a fresh scrape by suddenly combining with all the 
fractions of the Opposition in an attempt to upset the 
Tmkish loan. The Ministry scraped through with a majority 
of three ! ! otherwise the treaty which had been concluded, 
and already ratified, with Turkey and France, would have 
been broken and flung overboard. AU “ for a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war,” so runs the talk.’ 

The subject of peace or war was again brought before the 
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House on the 30th of July by Mr. Laing, in moving for 
further papers relative to the Vienna Conferences. The 
debate was chiefly remarkable for a powerful speech by Mr. 
Gladstone, strongly marked by Eussian sympathies, in sup- 
port of the Austrian proposals, and in which the position of 
the Allies was depicted in the most unfavourable coloius, and 
the continuance of the war lugently deprecated. The debate 
dropped without a division; but upon the 7th of August 
Lord John EusseU, on the third reading of the Consolidated 
Fund Appropriation BiU, took occasion to revive the subject 
by a long speech on the prospects of the war, the probabilities 
of peace, and the position of the Continental States. To 
this speech Lord Palmerston replied, and while expressing 
the determination of his Government to give effect to the 
wishes of the country and to compel a satisfactory peace by 
an unflinching prosecution of the war, he alluded to the 
position taken up by Mr. Gladstone in his recent speech in 
the following terms : — 

‘ No man could have been a party to entering into the great con- 
test in which we are engaged — no man, at least, ought to have been 
a party to each a course of policy — without having deeply 
weighed the gravity of the struggle into which he was about to 
plunge the country, and without having satisfied his mind that 
the cause was just, that the motives were sufficient, and that 
the sacrifices which he was calling upon the country to make 
were such as a statesman might consider it ought to endm’e. 
Sir, there must indeed he grave reasons which could induce a 
man who had been a party with Her Majesty’s Goverament 
to that line of poHoy, who had assisted in conducting the war, 
who had, after full and, perhaps, unexampled deliberation, agreed 
to enter upon the war, who, having conenn-ed after that full and 
mature deliberation in the commencement of the war, had also 
joined in calling upon the country for great sacrifices in order 
to oontinne it, and who had, up to a very recent period, assented 
to all the measures proposed for its continuance ; I say, there 
must, indeed, be grave reasons which could induce a man, who had 
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been so far a party to the measures of the Government, utterly 
to change his opinions, to declare this war unnecessary, unjust, 
and impolitic, to set before the country all the imaginary disasters 
■with which his fancy could supply him, and to magnify and ex- 
aggerate the force of the enemy and the difficulties of our posi- 
tion,’ 


In this part of Lord Palmerston’s .speech he struck a note 
which wakened a lively response both in the House and in the 
country. Nor was he less sure of their sympathy, when in 
referring to the argument used by some of the Peace party, 
that Turkey had lierself been satisfied with the Austrian 
proposals, he said, that the objects for which the war was 
imdertaken were far too wide and important to depend solely 
upon the decision of the Tm’kish Government. The pro- 
tection of Turkey was one of these objects, but only one, and 
not for the sake of Turkey merely, hut as a means to an end. 
Beyond the mere question of the defence of Turkey, was the 
larger object of repressing the grasping ambition of Eussia; 
an ambition, he continued, ‘ which aims at the moral and 
physical subjugation of the Continent of Europe, and the 
extinction of those principles of political and commercsial 
liberty upon which the independent existence of the king- 
doms of Europe must mainly depend.’ The Governments 
of England and France, therefore, had, in his view, as great, 
and perhaps a greater interest, in the question what the 
terns of peace should he, than the Government of Turkey 
itself. 

On the 14th of August ParUament was prorogued by 
Commission. The session had not been altogether barren 
of measures of importance. The first of the Acts for regu- 
lating the local government of the metropolis, and for the 
establishment of Joint Stock companies with Hmited liability, 
were passed. Measures were also passed for improving the 
Constitutions of New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, 
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and the &tamp duty on newspapers was abolished. In the 
Queen’s Speech the French alliance was dwelt upon with 
marked emphasis. Her Majesty trusts, it said, ‘that an 
alliance founded on a sense of the general interests of Europe, 
and consolidated by good faith, will long survive the events 
which have given rise to it, and will contribute to the per- 
manent well-being and prosperity of the two great nations, 
whom it has linked in the bonds of honourable friendship.’ 
This language was felt to bo most appropriate, on the eve of 
the visit which the Queen and Prince were within the next 
few days to pay to the Emperor at Paris, and which was now 
being looked forward to on both sides of the Channel with 
the liveliest interest. 

The Emperor had wished that the visit sliould exceed 
considerably in length that which the Empress and himself 
had paid in England 5 and had suggested a programme to 
fill up the time, the attractions of which were difficult to 
resist. But the visit had to be restricted to eight days, for 
reasons expressed in the following passage of a letter from 
Lord Clarendon to Lord Cowley ( 7 th July) : — 

‘ The Emperor is, I believe, aware, that the Queen’s life is one 
of incessant occupation and fatiguing business, but ho may perhaps 
not know, that it is absolutely indispensable for her health to pass 
some weeks in Scotland, and to be invigorated by the mountain 
air. She cannot remain there after the first week in October, 
and she cannot this year arrive before the first week in September. 
1 am sure, therefore, that consideration for Her Majesty will out. 
weigh with the Emperor any feehng of disappointment he may 
entertain, that the Queen’s visit will not be quite so long as he 
has kindly desired it should be.’ 

It was accordingly arranged that the visit should begin 
on Saturday the 18 th and terminate on Monday the 27 th of 
August, 

Before that time several important incidents in connec- 
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tion with the war had taken place. The Baltic Fleet, under 
Kear-Admiral Dundas, after several minor operations, in 
concert with the French squadron addressed itself to the hom- 
hardment of Sweahoig — an operation wMch, for want of 
gunboats, Sir Charles Xapier had declined to hazard in 1854. 
On the morning of the l)th of August the bombardment was 
opened. Shot, shell, and rockets rained into the fortress from 
our gun and mortar boats, and the batteries which the French 
had established on one of the many neighbouring islands. 
The bombardment was continued with littlo intermission till 
four o’clock on the morning of the 1 1th, by which time it 
was computed, that no less than a thousand cons of shot and 
shell had been thrown into the place by the English alone. 
Finding the destruction of the stores and arsenals and every 
building of importance to be complete, the Admiral resolved 
to make no further attempt on the fortifications themselves, 
as tliis must have cost many lives, without any corresponding 
advantage, even if successful. As it was, he was able, when 
reporting to the Admiralty on the 11th the success of his 
operations in the destruction of this important arsenal and 
dockyard, to add that few casualties had occurred, and that 
no lives had been lost in the Allied fleets. 

Since the repulse of the 18th of June before Sebastopol, 
the besiegers had been pushing forward their approaches with 
so much energy, that it was obvious to their adversaries 
that a decisive assault was imminent. On the 2 1st of July 
(3-eneral Simpson, who had been confirmed in the command- 
in-chief as successor to Lord Raglan, reported to Lord Pan- 
mure, that his advanced trenches were within 200 yards of the 
Redan, and cotild not be pushed farther. He at the same 
time said, that the Redan was now much stronger than it had 
been on the 16th of June, and that any ‘direct attack upon 
it must fail. A combined attack by French and English on 
the MalakoflT, he added, was in his opinion the only feasible 
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project, that being the key of the position, and at the 
same time presenting fewer obstacles to an attack. The 
daily losses in the trenches were so heavy, that the assault 
could not be much longer delayed. All were therefore look- 
ing forward to the moment when Creneral Pelissier should 
declare his readiness for the assault. 

The information which reached us as to the condition of 
the Eussian forces showed, that their supplies of food and 
ammunition were beginning to fail. But we also learned, 
that the whole military resources of the country were being 
concentrated on the Crimea, with a view to some supreme 
effort. Men without end, it was said, were being sent 
thither as reserves, and a great blow would shortly be struck 
at the besieging forces. That Prince Gortschakoff had not 
attacked them before, it was reported on high authority, 
was because he had not hitherto had sufficient men. Now 
everything he could desire had been placed at his disposal 
for carrying out his plan of bringing an overwhelming force 
against the Allies, and the numbers at his command were said 
to be so great, that it was thought they mast bear down any 
resistance. Experience of former encounters bad taught us 
to fear little from superior numbers. And while we were 
thirs warned to anticipate an overwhelming onslaught by the 
Eusaian army of reserve, we were encouraged to regard the 
reports with less apprehension, by knowing at what a fright- 
ful sacrifice of life the enemy was bringing up the hordes on 
which he relied so confidently to destroy us. The route 
from Sebastopol to Simpheropol, it was ascertained upon the 
authority of a Eussian eye-witness, speaking at St. Peters- 
burg, was already so encumbered with dead bodies, dead 
horses and dead cattle, that the whole line was infected with 
pestilential vapours, was impassable for vehicles, and could 
only be traversed on horseback. 

The threatened blow was struck on the 16th of August at 
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what irt now known as the Battle of the Tschernaja. The 
attack on the position of the Allies on that river was planned 
at St. Petersburg, and it had been looked forward to there as 
certain to result in the raising of the siege. From fifty to 
sixty thousand Eusaians were engaged in it. The brunt of 
the attack had to be borne by the French, and they threw it 
back with a firmness and vigour on which the weight of the 
Eussian columns could make no impression. The battle, 
which had begun while the mists of the dawn hung heavily 
upon the valley of the Tschernaja, had been decided by 9 a.m., 
by which time it had become obvious, that the Eussians were 
in full retreat. The French los.s in killed was comparatively 
small. The loss of the Eussians was estimated at about 
3,000 killed, and 5,000 wounded. Four hundred prisoners 
were taken. On the bodies of the dead were found four 
days’ rations, but no water, so confident had their leaders 
been of securing their hold upon the Tschernaja. ‘ The men 
dead in the field,’ General Bernard wrote to Colonel Phipps 
(18th August), ‘looked worn and miserable ; the Grenadiers of 
the Guard were there, meu 6 feet 4 I and well dressed, but 
thin and worn also. The generality were men .... badly 
clothed, and badly fed, many very young.’ All this told a 
tale of exhaustion, which gave fresh encouragement to the 
Allies. The annihilation of the stores on the Sea of Azoff 
had begun to tell. If the forces already on the spot bore 
such evident marks cf being badly fed, there was little to be 
apprehended from any fuifher reinforcements of men which 
Eussia might be able to send to the front, as they must 
increase the embarrassment of the enemy from the already 
failing supplies of provisions. 

The brilliant success of the French on the Tschernaja 
came most opportunely to stimulate the feelings of their 
countrymen at home in favour of the prosecution of the war. 
Some such stimulus was needed. The war had appealed to 
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no French national sentiment, it ofiered no palpable material 
gain, it inspired no popular enthusiasm. It had already 
involved large sacrifices in men and money, and a peace, 
wliich might secure the balance of power in Europe, hut gave 
France not an inch of additional territory, offered hut a sorry 
premium for further drains on the national resources. The 
current talk in the higher circles in Paris was, that France 
was merely playing the game of England, and those in whom 
the old jealousies of this country still lingered saw, not with- 
out chagrin, that we were so rapidly redeeming the defects 
of our system, which had drawn upon us so much contemp- 
tuous obloquy some months before, as a nation whose fighting 
powers were used up, that our superiority in all the qualities 
necessary for success in the field was likely before long to 
become established beyond aU question. It was said at this 
time by one of the best informed politicians in France, that 
the facts which appeared in official reports and private cor- 
respondence, compelled their statesmen to acknowledge that 
English officers were superior to their own in practical 
ability, in military cowp-cVceil, in sagacity and foresight. 
‘ They have better understood the nature of the dangers to be 
met, and the means to overcome them, England,’ it was 
added, ‘ will come out of this war with a perfect militai7 or- 
ganisation, and with a formidable aimy. She will be in- 
debted for this to the French Alliance. There is wisdom 
and foresight on our part 1 We are wide awake to this fact. 
We know the tough mettle of English statesmen. They 
will find the way to repair the errors into which they have 
been led by false systems of economy ; and in proof of this, 
we see the House of Commons, despite the persevering inter- 
ference of the Opposition, refusing the Government nothing 
they ask for. The war, beyond all doubt, will augment 
England’s strength and influence both abroad and at home.’ 

Such being the prevalent tone of opinion in Paris, the 
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success of the Tsohernaja, was manifestly well timed, both 
for strengthening the Emperor s hands in carrying on the 
war against the manifold influences which were at work to 
shake liis resolution, and as a prelude to the arrival in France 
of the English Queen. No English Sovereign had set foot 
within Paris since Henry VI., and he had come there claiming 
to be its king, and not, as now, to knit more closely the bonds 
of an allifince necessary to the repose of Europe. There were, 
it is true, Frenchmen high in position who predicted, that no 
such reception would await our Queen in Paris as had greeted 
the Emperor and Empress in London. Such show of welcome 
as might be given would be organised, not spontaneous. No 
enthusiasm would be awakened. The Legitimists would 
look coldly on a visit, which would give prestige and 
stability to the Emperor. The Orleanists, embittered at the 
cordiality of an alliance with one whom they regarded as an 
usurper, an alliance more close, more truly cordial, than that 
which Louis Philippe had affected to cement, would take care 
to mark their estrangement by holding aloof from every de- 
monstration of welcome. The mass of the Parisians, on the 
other hand, were said so have become too much absorbed in 
the pursuit of gain to set a value on whatever dignity might 
be added to their country by the friendly visit of the English 
Sovereign; while the extreme Democrats would show no 
honour to the guests, however illustrious, of the Man oi 
December. 

Such were the predictions current in many influential 
quarters as to the probable failure of the visit of the Queen 
and Prince to France. How completely they were falsified 
will presently be shown. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 


Even in his busiest times the Prince seems generally to have 
made leisure to keep up his correspondence with Baron 
Stockmar. Bnt such was the pressure upon him at this 
time, that he did not write to him for nearly a month, 
although he knew how ansious his old friend would be for 
tidings from himself, not merely about public affairs, but 
about the progress of the Royal children, four in number, 
who had been attacked by scarlet fever. On the 4th of 
August the Prince was able to announce to him that, 
although the Princess Alice, who had caught the fever from 
lier sister, was still a prisoner to her room, the Princess 
Louise and the Princes Arthur and Leopold were convales- 
cent. The two elder children had escaped the infection, and 
were to accompany the Queen and Prince to Paris on the 
18th. The Prince adds : 

‘I often think of your illustration of the peasant who 
wants to wait till the river runs by before he crosses.* This 
is what happens with my wish to write to you, and to find 
a quiet morning for doing so. Only yesterday the TTiug of 
Portugal arrived with his suite, and he establishes a nlnim 
upon the day, which is already heavily forestalled. He lives 
on board our new yacht, so as to keep clear of infection in 
the house, and we interchange visits by boat. They are 
well, and Pedro is much and earnestly engrossed with his 

' Rusiieua expeeiat dvm defiaat arm is; at iUe 

Labitnr et labelur in omne vohibilis avum.—Snaa6, Episi. i. 2. 
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future great and difficult vocation. I counsel him to sepa- 
rate everything that is merely personal from what is essential, 
and to concern himself only with the latter. All the mis- 
fortunes of Portugal have arisen from dealing escluBively 
with the former.’ 

In the s-ame letter, written before the Russian defeat on 
the Tschevnaja had materially altered the aspect of affairs 
at Sebastopol, he say.i ; — 

‘ In the Crimea no progmss is making, and another winter 
stares us in the face.' This was the opinion of many officers 
on the spot, who were in the best position for forming a 
judgment.® ‘Whether we were to remain there as besiegers 
or as masters of Sebastopol, was a problem of which they did 
not at this time venture to forecast the solution. Their 
Jmpes began to rise soon afterwards, as symptoms of ex- 
haustion, and of preparations for a retreat to the south side 
of the harbour, began to become apparent in the Russian 
defence. 

The aspect of affairs, as we have seen, had brightened 
considerably before the day appointed for the arrival in 
Paris of the Queen and Prince. He seized his first spare 
moment after his arrival there to let Baron Stockmar know, 
that all had gone off well up to this point. On the morning 
of the 19th he writes to the Baron from St. Cloud : — 

‘I avail myself of the first disengaged moment to send 
you tidings of us from St. Cloud. We arrived here yesterday 
evening at half-past eight, and met with a splendid and 
enthusiastic reception in Paris. I leave description to the 
papers, whose mAtier it is, and only tell yon that we are all 
well, that we found the Emperor in high spirits, the Empress 

I ‘The dark prospect of another winter looms before ns. It must he looked 
in the face, but it is a precious ugl; thing to look at ’ — Letler from General 
Goiirington to Sir George Brown, July 21, 1855, of which there is a copy 
among the Prince’s papers. 
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in expectation of an heir and suffering, the nation flattered 
and friendly. The destruction of Sweaborg, the success of 
Riga, and the defeat of the Russians on the Tsehemaja, have 
contributed to put people on all sides into good humour. 
Bertie, Vicky, Ladies Ely and Churchill, Misses Bulteel and 
Hildyard, Loi-ds Clarendon, Breadalhane, and Ahereorn, 
Phipps, Grey, Biddulph, Clark, Gibbs and Alfred Paget, make 
up our party. To-day is Sunday repose (!) and English 
Church service. To-morrow the Parisian campaign begins.’ 

In recounting the leading features of the visit to the 
French capital, we are again enabled to avail ourselves of 
the Diary of the Queen, who felt naturally prampted to pre- 
serve a record under her own hands of an historical event of 
so much interest and importance. Starting from Osborne 
at five on the morning of the 18 th, the Royal yacht, Vidoria 
and Albet't, which had just been completed, reached Boulogne 
about half-past one, and advanced slowly up to the harbour 
amid the cheers of the crowd upon the long pier, which was 
lined throughout with troops. On the quay stood the Em- 
peror, smTounded by a brilliant retinue, under a broiling 
sun, while the tedious process of warping the huge vessel to 
the diore was carried out. ‘At length the bridge was 
adjusted. The Emperor stepped across, and I met him 
half-way, and embraced him twice ; after which he led me 
on shore amidst acclamations, salutes, and every sound of 
joy and respect. Ve four [the Queen, Prince, Prince of 
Wales, and Princess Royal] entered a landau carriage, and 
drove through the crowded and decorated streets, the Empe- 
ror escorting ns himself on horseback,’ to the railway- 
station, which was thronged with an enthusiastic crowd, 
largely composed of ladies. 

Brief halts were made at Abbeville and Amiens, where the 
same crowds and the same eager welcome awaited the Royal 
visitors. The beauty of the country between Amiens and 
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Paris arrested the Queen’s attention ; but by this time ‘ the 
sun got lower, and the Emperor became very anxious we 
should reach Paris. ... At length we passed St. Leu, Mont- 
morency — both charmingly situated — then got a glimpse of 
Montmartre, my first sight of Paris .... and at last we 
passed the fortifications and Paris opened upon us. ... We 
at length entered the Gcife (hi Gh&nivn de Fer da Strasbourg, 
which was lit up and beautifully decorated, lined with troops, 
and filled with people ; Prince Napoleon, Marochal Magnan, 
General Lowestein commanding the Garde Nationale. The 
coup-d’os'd, as we proceeded to our carriage, was mag- 
nificent.’ 

Paris was an fite, and what that means in a city so favour- 
able for festal effects, need not be said. The inhabitants 
had belied the anticipations to which we referred in the last 
chapter, by doing everything that taste and good feeling 
could suggest to mark the sincerity of their welcome. 
Imagine, the Royal Diary continues, this beautiful city, with 
its broad streets and lofty houses, ‘decorated in the most 
tasteful manner possible, with banners, flags, arches, flowers, 
inscriptions,' and finally illuminations, full of people, lined 
with troops, National Guards, and troops of the Line and 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, beautifully kept, and most enthusiastic ! 
And yet this gives but a faint notion of this triumph, as it 
was. There were endless cries of “ Vive la Heine d’Angle- 
tm’e ! ” “ Vive UEmperrewr ! ” “ Vive le Prince A IheH I ” 
The approaching twilight rather added to the beauty of the 
scene ; and it was still quite light enough when we passed 
down the new Boulevard de Strasbourg (the Einporor’s crea- 
tion), and along the Boulevards, by the Poi’te St. Denis, tho 
Madeleine, the Place de la Concorde, and tho Arc de Tri- 
omphe de I'Etoile.’ Here the light failed, as the Royal 
cortege pursued its way through the Bois do Boulogne to St. 
Cloud. Troops, with their bands playing ‘ God save the 

von, ITT. T 
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Queen,’ lined the whole route fi'om the railway to the Palace, 
‘artillery, cavalry, Cent-Gaixles (who are splendid), and last, 
but not least, to my great delight, at the Bridge of Boulogne 
near the village and Palace of St. Cloud, the Zouaves, 
splendid troops in splendid dress, the friends of my dear 
Guards. 

‘ In all this blaze of light from lamps and torches, amidst 
the roar of cannon, and hands, and drums, and cheer's, we 
reached the Palace. The Empress, with Princess Mathilde 
and the ladies, received us at the door, and took us up a 
beautiful staircase, lined with the splendid Omit-Oardes, who 
.are magnificent men, very like om- Life Ginu'ds. . , . Wo 
went through the rooms at ouce to our own, which are charm- 
ing. ... I felt quite bewildered, but enchanted; . , . . 
everything is so beautiful ! ’ 

What is said by the Queen of the beauty of the Palace is 
interesting now that it has Ireen batter'ed and burnt into 
irretrievable ruin. ‘ The saloons are splendid, all en suite ; 
they, as well as the courtyai'd, staircase, &c., remind me of 
Brirhl. The ceilings are beautifully painted and the walls 
hung with Gobelius. The Salle de Mars is a very noble room 
and opens into the fine long gallery called La Salle de Diane, 
in which we dined. The room was terribly hot, for the table 
was covered with wax-lights, which quite dazzled me. Every- 
thing was magnificent, and all very qrrict, and royal. . . . 
Everybody most civil and kind. Marechal Magnan told me 
that such enthusiasm as we had witnessed had not been 
known in Paris, not even in the time of the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s ti-iumphs; and General Ldwestein said, that all France 
would have come if there had been time. The National 
Guard were particularly civil and fr’iendly. All regretted our 
arriving so late. 

‘ Sunday, 19th August . — ^Awoke to admire our lovely room. 
The whole suite was no less charming.’ Some of the rooms 
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commanded a fine view of Parit, other's looked out on the 
garden, ‘ with its fountains and heautiful long avenues of 
heech-trees, its orange-ti'ees, and very fine and brilliant 
flower's,’ After breakfast came a drive with the Empeioi in 
the park, which, with its endlesss shady avenues, its beautiful 
foliage, and charming glimpses of country, has still happily 
survived the railages of the siege of 1871 and the woise fuiy 
of the Communifitri. ‘'We passed Villeneuve VJStung, the 
little villa which the Emperor has bought, with the sur- 
rounding ground and park, and which he tiies to make as 
English and as private as possible, longing to get away from 
eticpiette and restraint. , . . The Emperor was most amiable 
and kind, and talked of all sorts of things. He is mucli 
pleased at the good news from the Ciimea.’ 

The English service was read in one of tlie rooms of the 
Palace by the chaplain of the Embashy ; and in the after- 
noon the Queen and Prince drove with the Emperor and 
Empress to the Bois de Boulogne, which had recently been 
transformed by the Emperor into the beautiful park which 
it now is. ‘Albert is quite astonished at it, and says the 
improvements which have heen made in it ai'e wonderful. 
In the com'se of the drive, hearing me express a wish to know 
where Neuilly was. Loth the Emperor and Empretjs very 
amiably proposed to take us there. Accordingly they did so, 
going hy several pretty country houses, through the very 
small dirty village of Neuilly into the gates, where two 
pavilions remain all in ruins, with broken windows, grass 
growing in the walks, altogether a most melancholy pictm-e 
of decay. Albert remembered it all so well. 'Wi' returned 
hy the hanks of the (Seine, which are very pretty, and remind 
one of Eichmond. ... A great many people cheering every- 
where. . . . 

‘ A large dinner-party. General Canrohei't, only just 
returned from the trenches — “y ’etots dans les tranchees,” he 
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paid, “ily a quince joitrs” — was the principal addition. Hesat 
next to me. I waf> delighted witli Mm, such an honest, good 
man, so sincere and Mendly, and so fond of the English, very 
enthusiastic, talking with much gesticulation. He is short, 
and wears his hair, which is black, rather long behind, has a 
red face and rolling eyes, moustaches, and no whiakei's, and 
carries his head rather high. He praised om* troops im- 
mensely, spoke of the great difficulty of the undertaking, the 
sufferings we had all undergone, the mistakes which had been 
made, and most kindly of om generals and troops. I said I 
looked upon him as an old acquaintance, from having heard 
so much of him. He said, “/e auis preaque un sujet de 
wti'6 MajeaU” from being a member of the J'ishmongers’ 
Company. Speaking of poor Lord Eaglan he said, “ O'&tait 
un noble r/enileman,que'iiom avona heauooup regret, U," and 
of the 1 8th of June, “ Gela a tuS le pauvre milord.” ’ 

Her Majesty might truly apeak of General Canrobert as an 
old acquaintance, for, like the Prince, not a detail of the war 
escaped her notice. Every despatch frum the camp, every 
weekly return made upon the model suggested by the Prince 
which reached the Government, were read by them both, and 
copies careftilly preserved. Plans showing every addition to 
the trenches were sent regularly for Her Majesty's use, so that 
the exact position of affairs before Sebastopol was as well 
known in Her Majesty’s working room, as it was at the head- 
quarters of the Commander-in-chief. General Canrobert was, 
no doubt, surprised at the minute accuracy of Her Majesty’s 
information. He told Lord Clarendon ‘ that he had talked 
to many people, military and civil, hut to none so thoroughly 
well informed about the Crimea, the siege, and the armies, as 
Her Majesty.’® 

‘ Monday f 20tk August . — A lovely morning, pleasant air, 

’ Our authority for tliie statement is n letter of Lord Clarendon’s, dated 
Slst Ano^ttsc, 18o5. 
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■with ii hright &uii, and the delicions fonnttiins playing. 
Further satisfactory accounts from the Crimea. . . . The 
Emperor came to fetch us to breakfast as before. The coffee 
quite excellent, and all the cookery ■very plain and very good. 
For hrejikfast and luncheon we have a small round table, a.s at 
home. . . . The servants very quiet and attentive. At a 
(piarter befoa’e ten we started for Paris with all our suite. 
The Emperor has pretty barouches, rather smaller than oiU', 
and liiiy horses harnessed just like oiu-s; the livery dark 
green, black and gold, with red and gold waistcoats,’ 

The fii'st place visited was the Exposition ties Beaux 
Arts, which adjoined the Palais cVhuluatrie in the Champs 
Elyaees. The iniexampled collection of paintings illustrative 
of all the modern schools, which must always be remembered 
with vivid delight by all who had the privilege of seeing it, 
was gone through. ‘ The enthusiasm was very gi-eat, both at 
the Exposition, and in the densely crowded streets, and the 
cries of “ Vive I'Empereur !” “ Vive la Reine tVAnylelem !” 
were very constant and gratifying. I was of course always at 
the Emperor’s arm.’ 

From the Exposition the Royal party went to the ElysSe, 
where, after luncheon, the whole coips diplomatiqw, with 
their wives, were presented to the Queen, the Emperor mean- 
while himself driving the Prince of Wales in a cuiTide 
through Paris, ‘ not the least inlere.stiug incident,’ the Queen 
writes, ‘in thi-s most eventful, interesting, and dehghtfnl 
visit.’ Later in the day, the Emperor accompanied his 
guests in an open carriage to the Sainte Chapelle, and to the 
Palais de Justice, which gave Her Majesty an opportunity of 
seeing hy the way some of the most striking featm’es of the 
city. ‘ In crossing the Pont au Change, you see the Gon- 
ewrgerie, and the Emperor, pointing to it, said, “ Voila oil 
j’itais en prison / ” Strange contrast to he didving with us 
as Emperor through the streets of the city in triumph I’ 
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Notre Dame and the Hotel do Ville were next, visited, and 
after making the circuit of the BouleTOrds, and tra verging the 
Champa Elysees, and the Bois de Boulogne, St. Cloud was 
reached about six o’clock. ‘No one,’ says the Queen, after 
recording the proceedings of the day, ‘ can be kinder or more 
agreeable than is the Emperor, and so quiet, which is a 
comfort on all, but particularly on such occasions.’ 

‘ The view from oui' rooms and balcony, of Pari-s, lit up by 
the evening light, with the Arc fie Triomphe rising con- 
spicuously in the distance, had a marvellous effect. I sat 
drawing on the balcony, and took a little sketcli of tlie very 
pretty avenue which leads down into the town. Foiuid after- 
wai'da Canrohert with Allrert, who told ns much that was 
very interesting, in fact quite touching, about his own posi- 
tion, and his feeling towards Lord Raglan. I gave him the 
Onler of the Rath, and with real pleasm-e.’ 

In the evening there was a theatrical pcrfonnance in the 
Palace of the Demoiselles de St. Oyr, with Regnior and 
hldlle. Brohan in the principal parts, ‘the ensemble perfect.’ 
‘ After the play,’ says our record, ‘ we returned to the rooms 
Upstair’S, and stopped in the Salle de Mars, where every- 
Iwdy passed by, the Empress presenting each in passing. 
We afterwards went for a moment into the Salle de Diane, 
where the refi’eshments were, and thence to our rooms, to 
which the Einpei'or and Empress, preceded by their gentle- 
men, always take us. The night rvas delightfully warm, and 
we stepped out on the balcony to watch the carriages going 
away. 

‘ Tuesday, 21 st August. — ^At half-past ten we started for 
Versailles in many carriages, en paste. We passed by Ville 
d’Aviay, a pretty village, with many villas about it. It was 
decorated rvith wreaths, &c., the people out everywhere and 
very fr-iendly. At nearly every village there were troops, or 
National Guards, and always some aendarmes in their 
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handsome dress. We reached Versailles in rather more than 
half an hour.’ After visiting the vast series of galleries and 
apartments, ‘ which brought to mind so much of the hi&tory 
of France, with its many strange and dark events. . . . we 
drove about the curious old-fashioned gardens, to see the 
waterworks, which are wonderful and endless. The effect of 
the innumerable jets-d'eau, with the bright sunshine, the 
bands (of which there were four) playing, the inultituile of 
people, and the numerous equipages going in and out of the 
small avenues, and winding along the baaains, was very 
fine. 

‘From here we drove to the Grand Tiianon, and the 
small palace, with rooms on the ground-floor where Marie 
Antoinette used to live, and from the windows of which the 
view is beautiful. The Emperor showed me the room and 
bed (it had belonged to Napoleon) which had been prepared 
for us by poor Louis Philippe, when be expected us to visit 
Paris, and the sedan-chair of Madame de Maiiitenon, by the 
side of which, according to St. Simon, Louis XIV. used so 
often to walk ; also the pretty little chapol (excessively small) 
where poor Marie [Louis Philippe’s daughter] was mareied fo 
Alexander of Wiirtemberg in 1838.’ 

The Petit Trianon was next visited, and all its associations 
with Marie Antoinette were recalled. Here the Empress 
joined the party for luncheon in one of the largest of the 
many cottages. ‘Everywhere everything is ready; rooms 
prepared for us, and all just as if one were living there. The 
furniture (which I believe comes from the Gai-de Meuble) was 
frequently of that period of the Empire qui a un cachet tmt 
partioulier, and of which Mama had much at Kensington, so 
that I recognised in many places old acquaintances in 
biu’eaux, mirrors, tables, presses, &c., also counterparts to 
tilings which we have at Windsor, in china, and in furniture 
of th<“ tim<* of Loiii"' "'’’V, and Loni” VVT. , , , After 
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luncheon wo sat for some time under the trees listening to 
the fine band of the Guides, and I made some sketches. The 
sun shining through the trees on the hand, the ladies and 
gentlemen, the escort CCarahiniers of the Guard) and the 
postilions and homes, with the music, and the occasional 
tinkling of the hells of the horses of the chaises de paste, 
made the prettiest effect possible. At a little after three we 
started again for St. Cloud, I driving in a phaeton with the 
Empress. . . . There were crowds all along the road ; the 
sun was intensely hot, and there was a great deal of dust. . . . 
The view of Paris from omr windows this evening was again 
beautiful. The air is so light and clear, and so free fr'ora our 
baneful coal smoke, that objects, even at the greatest 
distance, are seen quite distinctly.’ 

After dining quietly alone with the Emperor, hosts and 
guests started at a quarter to seven for Paris on a state visit 
to the Grand Opera in the Rue Lepelletier. ‘Paris was 
brilliantly illuminated, and with the greatest taste. Under 
one of the triumphal arches was a lustre of lamps, which was 
extremely handsome. The streets were full of people cheer- 
ing. The Garde de Paris lined the staircase of the Opera 
House, and at the top of the staircase in the vestibule wore 
my favom’ite Cent-Gardes. The box was arranged in the 
centre of the House just as when we go to the Opera in 
state, two Oent-Oanles standing where the yeomen stand, 
on either side of the box, and two upon the stage. The 
theatre is handsome, and was full of people, and the reception 
very hearty. The performance consisted of selections of airs, 
duets, <S:c., from different operas, sung in costume, pronounced 
to be “ not a very happy arrangement,” and a long, too long 
ballet, in three acts, with Sosati as the principal dancer. 
The scene then changed, and a view of Windsor, with the 
Emperor’s arj-ival there, appeared, and " God save the Queen ” 
was sung ^lendidly, and most enthusiastically cheered ; there 
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could not have been more enthusiasm in England. We re- 
turned home at half-past twelve. . . . The Emperor was \ery 
cheerful, and repeated with Albert all sorts of old German 
songs, and Albert repeated some to him. He is very fond of 
Geimariy, and his old recollections of it, and there is much 
that is German, and very little— in fact, nothing — markedly 
French in his character.’ 

‘ Wedmaclay, 2'2nd August . — Another splendid day I Most 
truly do the heavens favour and smile upon this happy 
Alliance, for when the Emperor was in England in April 
tho weather was beautiful. Despatches (telegraphic) from 
General Simpson, saying that they had begun a vertical fire, 
which was taking good effect. The Emperor is full of 
anxiety and regret about the campaign. Ten thousand 
shells have been thrown into the town within the last few 
days, and they are in wane of more ! ’ 

The early pai't of the day was devoted to a visit to the Expo- 
8iit(m,but only that part of it was examined which occupied the 
ground-floor. To accomplish so much, where the objects of in- 
terest were so diversified and so numerous, was a task involv- 
ing no ordinary fatigue. ‘ England and the Colonies,’ it is 
noted, ‘ make a very fine show, and our china pleases very 
much,’ This, indeed, more than any other of our manufac- 
tures, marked the strides we had made since the French por- 
celain and faience in the Great Exhibition of 1851 had shown 
us what could be done in this direction. In the application 
of the potter’s art to domestic uses, we were admitted to have 
established a supremacy, which has not since been shaken. 

‘ The Empei'or,’ continues oiu: record, ‘ gave Albert a spendid 
vase of Sevres manufacture, representing the Exhibition of 
1851, which he said was particularly intended for Albert, as 
to him that Exhibition was due. Albert was much pleased, 
for it is a ohef-d^ceuvrs in eveiy sense of the word. There 
are numbers of beautiful things in the Exhibition of aU 
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kinds — many wliick I recognise from the London and Dublin 
Exhibitions.’ 

From the Exposition the Emperor drove with liis guests 
to the Tuilcries, now like St. Cloud charred and in ruins. 
‘ The Emperor took us into his apartments — up a short flight 
of steps — which consist of a suite of rooms, six in number, 
opening one into the other .... In his bedroom are busts 
of his father and uncle, and an old glass case, which he had 
with iiim in England, containing relics of all sorts, that are 
peculiarly valuable to him. In some of the other rooms are 
portraits of Napoleon, Josephine, his o%vn mother with his 
elder brother, and one of her with his brother and himself as 
little children. These were in the room, in which we lunched, 
which is used as a sitting-room. There is also here the 
cabinet on which Louis Philippe signed tliat fatal abdication. 
The Emperor took us up by a small private staircase to 
the Empress’s rooms, and tlienco into a room where I 
received the Prdfet and the Municipalitd, who came to in- 
vite us to the ball at the Hotel de Ville, and wished to read 
an address, which the Emperor stopped. I answered that I 
would go to the ball with pleasure, and that I had been 
deeply moved by the reception which I had met with in 
France, which I should never forget. The Prefet then asked 
whether they might call the new street leading to the Hotel 
de Ville after me, on which I said — “/e serai hien fiaitde 
lie cela — ” then turning towards the Emperor, “ siVErwp&reur 
le permet” on which he cordially gave his consent. I then 
ohseiwed upon the beauty of the city, and all that the Em- 
peror had done for it.’ Some hours were spent in examining 
the splendid state rooms of the Palace. Then after a msit 
to the British Embassy, the Queen and Prince went to the 
Elysee, from which they started on a drive through Paris 
incognito, ‘ with considerable tribulation. The Emperor was 
much amused at om* project, and dhected where we were to 
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go. We got into a remise; I and Miss Bultecl, having 
put on common honnets, I with a black veil down, and a 
black mantilla. We sat together, while Albert, and V'^icky, 
(who had also a bonnet and mantilla which we sent for in a 
hurry,) sat backwards. In going through the gates, the 
curious crowd looked very hard into tlie carriage, which 
stopped for a moment, and we felt very foolish. Howe\ er, 
we got away, and by help of my veil I was able to look out, 
and we took a charming long drive by the Rue de Eivoli, 
Rue de Castiglione, Place Vendome, Rue de la Pais, all 
along the Boulevai'ds des Capuoines, des Italiens,Montmartj:e, 
Poissonni^re, Bonne-Nouvelle, St. Denis, St. Martin, du 
Temple, des Fillos-du-Calvaire and Beaumarchais, then by 
the Place de la Bastille (where stands the Colonne de Juillet), 
the Boulevard Bourdon, Place Mazas, over the Pont d’Auster- 
litz, where we had a beautifid view up and down the river, 
and along the Quais, everything there looking so light, and 
white, and bright, with great numbers of people and soldiers 
in bright colours, marchunda de coco, &c., people sitting and 
drinking before the houses, all so foreign and southei-n-look- 
ing to my eyes, and so gay. We then drove along the Place 
Wnlhubert, to the Jardin des Plantes, then by the Marche- 
aux-Fleurs (very pretty along the Quai), Halle-aux-Vins (a 
number of curious little houses in a sort of garden), Quai de 
la Tournelle, Quai Montebello, Quai St. Michel, then across 
the Pont ail Change, opposite the old Tower of St. Jacques, 
and by the t^uai de la M^isserie, Quai de I’Ecole, Quai 
du Louvre, back to the Tuileries safely, and without being 
known, at twenty minutes to six. Wo found the Emperor 
in the drawing-room below stairs. Wo changed our bonnets, 
and immediately re-entered the open carriages to return to 
St. Cloud, where we arrived at near seven.’ 

A great dinner of eighty covers took place the same even- 
ing. ‘ At dinner the Emperor came to speak of M. Drouyn 
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de Lhuys, and of the strange part he had acted at Vienna, of 
his having been at first entirely for the war and the alliance, 
and then afterwards not so — hut having even insinuated, that 
France had not disliked to see Louis Philippe fall, on account 
of his alliance with England. “ Je lui at r('pondu” the 
Emperor continued, “ Louis Philipps n'est pas toniM a cause 
de son alliance auec VAnglelert'e, mats parce qu'il n'htait 
pas sincere avec VAngleLerre” I replied, that I could not 
sufficiently express our appreciation of his great franchise ; 
that, if there was anything to complain of, or which he felt 
annoyed at, he should only speak out, and tell it to us, for 
that hy doing so all misunderstandings and complications 
would he avoided. He said he only cared “pour les gramles 
chases ; ” — that he woidd not allow at the different courts a 
French party to he l^ept up against the Englisli ; but that 
he had great difficulty in getting this old and had hahit 
broken through ; that with the war he had had great diffi- 
culty in making people in France understand, that it was 
prosecuted for the interest of France, and not to please 
England. He was, therefore, pecidiarly pleased and gra- 
tified at the demonstrations of enthusiasm and joy amongst 
all classes on our arrival, as he could not have made them 
show this.’ 

A performance, in the theatre of the Palace, of the little 
play of ‘ U71 Fils de Families with Bressant in the chief 
character, wound up this busy day. 

‘ Thursday, 2 Zrd August . — .... Albert left directly after 
breakfast for Paris to see the Exposition. I walked a little 
about the garden close to the house, with Vicky alone, and 
saw the Emperor walking up one of the nearest avenues with 
Lord Clarendon. We walked down the other side of the 
house not far from the gate, where the Zouaves were doing 
duty, and I sketched them at a distance : their dress is charm- 
ing.’ Early in the afternoon a visit was paid to the Louvre, 
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fiad a flying glance taken at its multifarious tieasiires of art. 
Three hours and a half were all that could be spared for what 
it was felt might well have occupied many hoius of every 
day for many weeks. To add. to the fatigue, the heat was 
tropical, and at the doors of the Sculpture Grallery, as many a 
visitor there in summer has had occasion to notice, ‘ the heat 
rushed in as from a furnace.’ With the prospect of the hall 
at the Hotel de Ville the same evening, the Queen was com- 
pelled to put a restraint on her wish to see more of the 
treasures of art everywhere around her. 

‘We got hack to our rooms at seven. Eested a little. 
The band of the Oiiulea was playing in the garden ; and I 
afterwards sat writing in the Empress’s little sitting-room. 
The band made me feel wehinMliig and melancholy. All so 
gay, the people cheering the Emperor as he walked up and 
down in the little gaixion ; and yet how recently has blood 
flowed, a whole dynasty been swept away, and how uncertain 
is everything still ! All is so beautiful here, all seems now so 
prosperous, the Emperor seems so fit for his place, and yet 
how little security oue feels for the future I These reflec- 
tions crowded on my mind, full as it was of joy and 
gratitude for all I saw, for all the kindness I had received I 

‘ We had a nice quite vei'traulicJiea (cosy) little dinner 
with the Emperor. (The children went home to St. Cloud 
at seven, and were to go a little to the Empress in the 
evening.) We talked most cheerfully together, and he was 
in high spirits. We laughed much at a fine old-fashioned 
Imperial cafeli^re, which would not let out the coffee in spite 
of all the attempts of the page to make it do so. We stood, 
— and I thought at the time how very extraordinary it was, 
and how much had happened in these very Tuileries, — with 
the Emperor, all three looking out of the window, which 
opened on the garden, the sound of music, of carriages, 
and people being heard in the distance, talking of past 
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tiiTieg. The Emperor said he knew Madame Campan, 
who had heen one of the dressers of Marie Antoinette, and 
had "brought up his mother, and though he could not 
recollect what slie had related in person, he had studied her 
Memoirs. In these, he said, she told how tlie poor Queen, 
luiving heen summoned to appear [before the National As- 
sembly], had to walk through Paris on foot, that she had 
herself lived in constant dread of what wmdd happen, and 
what a hair-breadth escape she had had, when the mob as- 
cended the stairs, killed the Heyduc in attendance, who was 
in bed, and were advancing to her, when one of them called 
out Renjpect aua Jemmesl to which the ruffian, who was 
alwut to kill her, replied Hekn ! and put up his sword. The 
Emperor added, that Madame Campan said she never could 
forget this Haim, and still heard it in her ears, for with it 
was linked the saving of her life.’ * 

The streets between the Tuilerios were brilliantly illu- 
minated. The building itself was a blaze of light, and the 

• It may lie intoraating to comp Jro the Empcrol•‘^ recollections with Madarae 
Campiin’s niirrativo : — 

Tile King and his family Imd gone to the Assemblee Nal ionalo. ‘ Nous ' 
(who remained in tlio Tail ones) ‘ vlmes difilrr la Jamil lo royalr eiitre dent halts 
Jormees par tee greiwliera Suisses at eeux des bataillona dee Petits-Pires et dis 
pules Saint-Thoima. Us eiaisnt si presses par la fuvUe quo, pendant re court 
trajet, la reiiwfut aolie de sa moatre et de sa bourse. ... Jc laisse d VMstoire 
ious Us dHails de cette journie, trap n^morable, sue boriiant a rrtraccr qiielqiies- 
naas dss scenes affreuses de lintirieur du palais des Tuileries, a/irhs que le roi 
Vewt quiite.’ Blie then describes the msh of tho mob, the alliick on the Swiss 
guards, and tho massacres that took place. ' Nous allions tovtes pmr, quand 
va hotmne a longue barbe arriua en criant de la part do Pilion, “ Faites gr&oe aiue 
femmes: ne Ushenores pas la nation’” She wont to look for her sister, imd 
re-icliud ft room where the mob, rushing in, killed tho ‘ Heidiiquo ’ in nttoiid. 
ance in tho Queen's apartmonts. • Lee assassins qiiittcnt VHeiduque pour vuir 
a moi. he pen de Itrgmr de Sesoalier genail les assassins ; mats j'avais dejii 
senti me main iernWe s'enfoneer dans mon das, pour me aaisir par mes tre- 
mens, lorsqw’en eria du has de Vesoalier : “ Qiiefaites-vous la-haia ? ’’ V horrible 
Marseillais, gui allait me mnssaerer, ripondit «» Hbijw, danf le son ne sorCira 
jamais de ma mhnoire. L’autre win ripondit oes seids mots ; “ On ne tue pas 
les fetames.” J’itais a, geimuc,mon bottrreau me l&cha et me dit, “live-M, 
eoqnine, la nation te fait gr&cef ' — Memoires de la Vie de Marie AsUoinette. 
London, 1823. Vol. ii. p. 237. 
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whole arrangeraeiits for the ball on a scale of the irtmovt 
splendour, yet ‘ all in the A'ery beat taste.’ 

‘ The entrance,’ Her Majesty writes, ‘ decorated with flags 
and flowers, and emblems, with fountains under the staiicase, 
and two statues representing England and France, was moht 
beautiful, and, as the Emperor observed to me, Veffet 

cles Milla et itm Nait?” . , . "VVewent into a very fine long 
salon, where there was a haut-paa with chairs. The 
Empress and I sat in the middle, the Emperor to my right, 
Albert to my left, with Prince Napoleon next io him, and 
Princesse Mathilde next tho Emperor. One quadrille of 
only fom- couple was danced, the Emperor and I, with Albert 
and Princesse Mathilde, opposite Prince Napoleon and 
Madame Haussmann, Prince Adalbert and Lady Cowley. 
After this, one value was danced. Some Arabs from Algeria, 
fine-looking and very picturesque men, in long white 
burnouses, came and kissed the Emperor’s hand. Several 
kissed my hand. One in particular (a Cadi, a chieftain, and 
a priest), all in white from head to foot, was very handsome 
and imposing,’ The tour of the magnificent rooms, all 
doomed to be ‘ charred and levelled with the common dust ’ 
by tlie fury of the Commune in 1871, was then made. ‘ We 
stopped for two or three minutes in the Sails du 2'rdiis, 
where Kobespierre was woimded, Louis Philippe proclaimed, 
and from the windows of which Lamartine spoke for so many 
hom’s in 1848 1 The Emperor said ; “ Osits occasion effaosm 
lea tnstes souvenirs.” ’ On entering the ciiTiage to leave, the 
Prince insisted on the Emperor sitting next to the Queen, 
which he had refused to do in going. ‘However, that was 
the last time, for, ever after, when the Empress and Vicky 
were not there, he always made Albert sit forward. We 
went to the Tuileries. I took off my diadem,’ in which was 
the Koh-i-noor, ‘ which Lady Ely carried back. We changed 
carriages and were at St. Cloud by half-past twelve.’ 

Friday, 24tk August , — Another visit was paid to the 
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Exposition, where the Prince devoted himself to the Agri- 
cultural section, while the Queen went through the galleries 
which had not been visited on the previous visit. A groat 
review of the troops in the Champ de Mara was appointed 
for the afternoon. ‘ At half-past four,’ Her Majesty writes, 
‘ we got into the carriages [at the Tuileries]. The Empress 
and the two children — Bertie in his full Highland dress — 
were in the cai’riage with me. The Emperor, Albert, Prince 
Adalbert, Prince Napoleon, and a most brilliant suite, were 
all on horseback. The Emperor rode on my side, and Albert 
on the Empres’n’s. There were immense and most enthu- 
siastic crowds. We proceeded by that beautiful Place de la 
Concorde, over the Pant de Jena to the Chavip de Mars. 
The coup-d'osil there was truly magnificent — from 30,000 
to 40,000 men, several rows deep, each regiment with its 
good, powerful band, and their fine commanding tamlour- 
majora, their stalwart bearded aapeura (those of the Volti- 
geura de la garde have yellow iabliers), and the very pictu- 
resque and smartly dressed cantmi^res, all cheering, and the 
bands playing “ Grod save the Queen ! ” The eortSge had 
become immense as we drove do^vn the lines (only in the 
middle, as it would have taken too much time otheiwise), 
having been increased by the Marechaux-G6n6raux (Can- 
I’obert included), and the picturesque Arabs. We first passed 
down the infantry, then the cavalry, whicli are beautiful, and 
then the artillery. This over, we drove into the Ecole Mili- 
taire, the Emperor alone dismounting, and handing me 
upstairs to the large balcony, in front of which the Emperor, 
Albert, and the rest, took their station. There we found 
Princess Mathilde, and sat down. Then the troops began to 
d&JUer in quick time, which took three quarters of an hour ; 
a beautiful spectacle, such fine troops I . . . . The clothes of 
all the men are infinitely better made and cut than those of 
our soldiers, which' provokes me much. The drums, too — 
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brass ones — are much finer. It was a magnificent sight. 
Albert rcgiettecl, and so did I, that I was not on horseback. 
This over (it had been dropping rain all the time), I took 
leave of the Empress. Tlie Empeior came to fetch me, and 
I told him how delighted I had been to see these splendid 
troops, qwh Ctaient lea camarades da cea braves troupes 
qui ae battaient aveo lea mieniies” and that I had a real 
■affection for them. The Emperor replied he hoped that 
this happy unity would ever continue, and that I should be 
able to look at them as if they were my own. . , . 

‘ We drove straight to the Hotel dea hivalUles, under the 
dome of which Napoleon lies, late as it was, because we were 
most anxious not to miss this, perhaps the most important, 
act of all in this very interesting and eventful time. It was 
nearly seven when we arrived. All the Invalidcs, — chiefly 
of the former, but some of the present, wai’, — were drawn up 
on either side of the court iuto which we drove. It seems 
we had not been expected, there having been some mistake 
on account of the change of hour for the review, which was 
to have been in the morning, but, in consecpienoe of the 
tearful heat, had been put off by the Emperor to five o'clock. 
. . . The Governor, Count d’Ornauo, was terribly put out at 
not having been prSvenu. However, it all did very well. 
There were four torches which lit us along, and added to tlie 
solemnity of the scene, which was striking in every way. 
The Church is fine and lofty. We went to look from above 
into the open vault, the effect of which the Emperor docs 
not like, as he says it looks like “ un grand baaain.'’ “ On 
arrive” he said, " et on ae denumde qui eat dans le toinheaa 
de VJEm2>ereur ; on ^attend a voir de Veo/n ioL” The work 
and interior designs are, however, very fine. The coffin is 
not yet there, but in a small side chapel de St. Jerome. 
Into this the Emperor led me, and there I stood, at the arm 
of Napoleon III., his nephew, before the coffin of England’s 

TOT,, TIT. z 
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bitterest foe ; I, the granddaughter of that King wlio hated 
him most, Jind who most vigorously opposed him, and this 
very nephew, who bears his name, being ray nearest and 
dearest ally ! The organ of tlie Church was playing “ God 
save the Queen ” at the time, and this solemn scene took 
place by torchlight, and dining a thunder-storm. Strange 
and wonderful indeed. It seems, as if in this tribute of 
respect to a departed and dead foe, old enmities and rivalries 
were wiped out, and the seal of Heaven placed upon that 
bond of unity, wliicb is now liappily established between two 
great and powerful nations. May Heaven bless and prosper it! 

‘ Tlie coffin is covered with black velvet and gold, and 
Napoleon’s orders, hat, and sword, are placed at its foot. 
'J'bc Emperor does not intend to bury him bore, but to take 
him to iSt. Denis, where all the French Kings are buried, his 
gj-eat wish being to legalise the family as a dynasty in 
Franco. He mil leave the heart here. We went down into 
the vault for a moment, hut it was very cold. We then left 
and returned to tlie Tuileries by half-past seven. , . . 

‘We had our nice vertraiUiches little dinner with the 
Emperor (the children had again gone home), and wo talked 
a great deal about the war. Some des])atches, up to the 14tli, 
had arrived, and Albert showed the Emperor “tho Morning 
Stale,” and spoke of the reports which we had received. 
The servants being still in the room, the Emperor began to 
talk in English. He lamented bitterly the want of inven- 
l ion and energy in both our commanders from tho first, and 
the absence of any great genius. He then spoke very openly 
and frankly of the defects of our generals ; and lue told him 
equally frankly what was objected to his ; and nothing could 


“ Tho tahulated EoturD. Mioiuttg from dny to day tha exact iiumher and 
di'scriptiou of foiceb before Sebastopol under the command of Gcner.il Simpson, 
and also of the siege and field guns. Those returns were roguhirly filed by the 
‘Prinofi ' 
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be more satirifactory thau the conversation, or more straight- 
forward or honest than tlio Emijeror’s observations and pro- 
positions. It was just as if we had one and the same army; 
and so, in fact, it is, but it is very pleasant to find tliis so in 
another sovereign. 

‘ It was pretty to hear the retmite, which sent the people 
(long after dark) out of the G-ardens of the Tuileries. At 
half-past nine we went to the OpSra Gomique, not in state, 
though we were recognised. We were in the Emperor’s 
private box, which is on the stage. ... It was Auber’s 
prel ty opera of “ Haidee,” very nicely sung. The first act 
was over when we arrived. After the opera, before the 
curtain dropped, “ God save the Queen ” was sung ; I was 
obliged to show myself, andrvas loudly cheered. We reached 
St. Cloud by half-past twelve. The Emperor talked much 
of the war in the carriage. He bad received despatches. It 
had rained lieavily. 

‘ Saturday, 2f)th August. — The air cooled and refreshed by 
the rain in the night.’ At half-past eleven the Emperor 
started with his guests for the forest of St. Germain. ‘ We 
arrived about half-past one at La Muetto, a small rerulez- 
VOU8 de clucssa, witli a few rooms in it, which were again all 
ready and prepared for us. 

‘ Mar4chal Magnan (grand v&nmr), Comte Edgar Ney, 
M. de Toulongeon, &c., all in the huntsman’s dress, dark 
green velvet with red waistcoats, high boots, and cocked 
hats, received us. Many people from the neighbourhood 
were assembled there, including good old Lablache, who was 
called up for us to speak to, and who cried when the Em- 
peror shook hands with him, and said, “ La Heine m'a reoom~ 
inaiKU votrejils.” The dogs were then Iji’ought up with the 
huntsmen, who played a fanfare on their horns. Some 
young girls dressed all in white, with green wreaths, then 
asked permission to present me with a nosegay and some 
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fruit. Tliey came, accompanied by the gwi'L One, a very 
young girl, began a long speech, bringing in our visit, the 
Alliance, the Exposition, &e. Suddenly she stopped, exclaiming, 
“AA, mon Dieu!” The Emperor and I proposed to re- 
lieve her by taking the nosegay from her and thanking her, 
but she would not give it up, and said, “Attendez! je vals 
me rai^'pelm'! ” which nearly set us off. But she peinevcred, 
and did recollect it for some sentences, when she broke 
down a second time. Then the who had evidently 

composed the speech, burst forth with the finale of “ Vive 
la Reiae iVAngleterre ! ” which set the girl right again, and 
she continued : “ Vive la Rdne d'Angleten'e, vive sa 
Defiiioiselle, vive son Prince, AU)ei% vive I'Empereur, vive 
I’lmpdxUriee, vive tout le monde!” We laughed much 
afterwards at this little episode, for the effect was most 
comical, and yet the poor girl was much to be commended 
and admired for her courage and perseverance ; she looked so 
frightened. . . 

After luncheon, « propos of wldch the Queen notes that 
the Imperial cuisine ‘generally is simple and good, but 
with less variety than oui's,’ — and talking together for some 
little time, ‘ we went into the front room or hall, where we sat 
down, and I sketched a little, and listened to the music, 
which was very pretty. The Emperor was very gay, and 
danced with the children. We left about half-past three j 
and drove to the old Palace of fc>t. Germain,’ where the rooms 
occupied by Mademoiselle de la Valli^re, and those in which 
James II. lived after his dethronement, were particularly ex- 
amined, On the way back to Si. Cloud, a visit was paid to 
Malmaison, where the Emperor in his childhood had seen the 
Empress Josephine, and to the fortress of Mont Valerien. 

There was to be a state ball at Versailles the same even- 
ing. The Eoyal party, with the exception of the Empress, 
who hsd preceded them, so as to rest and dress at Versailles, 
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started at a quarter-past nine : ‘tho ^nqueura carrying torches, 
which I had not seen since I was in Germany. It rained 
twice while we were on the way, which alarmed us, but en- 
tirely cleared before wo reached Versailles, the moon shining 
beautifully. The Palace looked magnificent. It was illu- 
minated thi'oughout with lamps, which had a charming 
effect. The staircase, finely lighted up and carpeted, 
looked not like the same staircase we had seen a few days 
before. The Empress met us at the top of the staircase, look- 
ing like a fairy queen or nymph, in a white dress, trimmed 
with branches of grass and diamonds, — a beautiful tour de cor- 
sage of diamonds round the top of her dress, and all en riviere, 
the same round her waist, and a corresponding coiffure, 
with her Spanish and Portuguese orders. The Emperor 
said wheu she appeared: “Gomnie tu es belle!” ... We 
went through the Oalerie des Glaoes, which was full of people, 
and one blaze of light from countless lustres. Wreaihs of 
flowers hung from the ceiling. 

* We went to the window to look at the illuminations all 
along the grillage of yellow and green lamps, with our four 
initials at intervals, which were charmingly reflected in the 
water. The general effect was splendid. We next went into 
another room, fram the balcony of which we witnessed the 
fireworks. These were magnificent — rockets, and bouquets 
of girandoles, — such as I have never seen, they rose so high, 
and the halls and lights thrown were so variegated in colours. 
Guns were fired the whole time, and unfortunately the smoke 
was driven by the wind too low, which slightly obscured the 
fireworks at the end, to the great distress of the Empress, by 
whom the fireworks, as well as the rest of the Kte, had been 
designed. The Emperor had, I believe, ordered the guns, as 
he thought (and in that he was right), that something of 
this sort is always required to keep up the excitement. The 
finale was a representation in fireworks of Windsor Castle, — 
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a very pietty attention. We then returned to the htill and 
the dancing began.’ 

The Empi'css did not dance.® The Queen danced two 
quadrilles, the first with the Emperor, the second with Piince 
Napoleon. In these Piince Albert joined, dancing first with 
the Princess Mathilde, and afterwards with the Princess of 
Augustenburg. Several of the guests were then presented to 
Her Majesty, among others, one who was afterwards to ■visit 
the halls of the palace of Versailles under very different cir- 
cumstances, — Count Bismarck, then Prussian hlinister at 
Fiankiort. He is described as ‘very Russian and Kreuz- 
zeitung,' and as having said, in answer to the Queen’s ob- 
servation, ‘how beautiful Paris was,’— ‘ fifogfar acliotien' ah 
Petershurg' {even Tiwre beautiful tlLO/ii Petersburg'). Dan- 
cing was then resumed, the Queen waltzing with the Em- 
peror, ‘who waltzes very quietly’ .... ‘This over, we 
waited in the celebrated ceU-de-hceuf, where Louis XIV .’s 
courtiers waited for him pour Hre au lever, and which the 
ball-room opens into. It was beautifully furnished for tlie 
occasion with Beauvais tapestry. 

‘We waited till all the company had gone in to supper, 
and then began our procession, the guaids, officers, &q., 
walking before us. We walked through a number of fine 
rooms and a long gallery to the theatre, where the supper was. 
The sight it presented was truly magnificent. Tiie whole 
stage was covered in, and four hundred people sat down tu 
supper at forty small tables of ten each, each presided over 
by a lady, and nicely selected, — all by the Empress’s orvn 
desire and arrangement. There were many garlands of 
flowers, and the whole was beautifully lit up with innumerable 
chandeliers. The bozes were full of spectators, and a band 
was playing, but not visible. We sat at a small table in the 
centre box, with only the Emperor and Empress, the two 
‘ The Empress was at this time enc$mte, and in very delicate health. 
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cliildren. Prince Napoleon, Princc->'5 Slathikle, ami Piincu 
Adalbert. It was one of the fineht and mo^t mugnifif’<-nl 
sights we had ever witnessed ; tliere had not been a ball at 
Versailles since the time of Louis XVI., and the present one 
had been arranged after a print of a fete given by Louis 
XV. The supper over, we returned to the SulU des Glacen, 
where theie was one more waltz, which the Emperor danced 
with Vicky. . . . 

‘ It was near two when we left. . . . The Emperor, as 
he led me away, said, “ CTent terrible, qiie ce soit I’avant-deruier 
tioir ! ’’ which I was equally sorry for. I observed, I hoped 
he would come to England again, to which he replied, “ Most 
certainly. Maia,n'eat- 06 pci3,voua reviendrez Oommenovs 
nom connaisaoTis maintenaat, »toits pouvoua alter nws 
voir d Windsor et d FurUainebleau sans yrawle cerSmonie, 
'West-ce pas I ” I replied, that this would give iQe.gieat plea- 
sure, which it certainly would. ... It was past two when 
we got home, much delighted, and the children in ecstasies, 
and past ihi-ee before we got to bed.’ 

Surulay, 2GiA Au/jusL — This was Princo Albert’s birthday. 
It is thus the entries for the day begin. 

‘ This deaiest of days was not ushered in as usual, nor 
spent at home as I could have wished ; but my dear Albert 
was pleased, and it was spent with those who truly appreciate 
him. May God ever bless and protect him for many, many 
years to come, and may we ever be together to our lives’ end ! 

‘The morning was beautiful, and, when I was dressed, 
Albert came in. I gave him at a table surrounded by a 
wreath a very fine bronze of the celebrated Belgian group, 
“ Ze Lion Amoureux,” and some pretty Alliance and Crimean 
studs, the third button having a blank, 1 hope for Sebastopol. 
The Emperor joined us and we breakfasted. Immediately 
after breakfiist the Emperor said, that he had some music of 
his own composition in honour of Albert’s birthday. He took 
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us to the Lalcony of Albert’s drcasing-roora, whicli over- 
looks the courtyard) where were assembled 300 drummers, 
with their several tambour-majors. Upou our appearing the 
Emperor gave them the sigpial, “ Oommeiicez ! ” on which 
they all, as if they were one man, began a splendid roll of 
drums in a particular manner, which is only given upon the 
jour dn Van. They repeated tliis twice, and then wont away 
cheering. It was very fine, and very kind of the Emperor. 
He is partieularly fond of it.’ 

In the course of this morning, while the Emperor drove 
the Queen through the Park of St. Cloud in his own phaeton, 
a very interesting conversation took place. ‘ I said to the 
Emperor that as he was always so very frank in all he said 
to me, and wished that I should be the same, I was very 
anxious to tell him something, “quefavuia bien a cosibr, 
qu'il eompi'tt,” and this was, that he should understand on 
what footing I was with the Orleans family ; — that they were 
my friends and relations, and that I could not drop tfeem in 
their adversity, but that they were very discreet, and politics 
were not touclied upon between us. The Emperor replied, 
that he quite understood this, and felt that I could not 
abandon those who were in misfortune. I rejoined, that 1 
felt certain this was the Empemr’s feeling ; but that other 
people tried, and Walewski was one, to put a great stress on 
my communications with the family, and to make me under- 
stand that the Emperor would be very much displeased. 
He replied, “that was just like Walewski. . . . Comma nous 
aommea UTie foia aii,r ce sujet” he continued, he wished to 
explain the motives which led him to confiscate the property 
of the Orleans family, an action which had been much 
attacked. He had no animosity to the family. He had 
wished to leave all the Orleanist employes in their places, to 
dismiss no one, and to receive every one, but that he had 
discovered that their agents, encouraged by themselves 
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(though, on my ohservation, that I waa ain-o tlioy would not 
conapire, he admitted that), were attempting to upset his 
autliority, and that then he felt he could not leave them 
with such large possessions, which they would have the pow'er 
to use against the government. He had therefore pursued 
tlie course, that had been pursued before, of obliging them 
to sell their property within six months. But he repeated 
that he had “ nucuna anvnioaite,” and he hoped, I had told 
the Queen that it would give him pleasure, if she passed 
through France on her way to Spain. I could not make 
much further remark, beyond saying that they had feltthe con- 
fihcation very much, and that they were in consequence much 
more hitter than they would otherwise have been, at least, 
they had been at the time, for now the subject was never 
mentioned between us. I praised the Princes, and the Queen, 
their discretion, &o. The Emperor said, in conclusion of his 
explanation about the confiscation, that their agents were in 
constant communication with his enemies, even “ avec emm 
qui preckent Uassaaai/nat” I said, I could hardly credit 
this. They were, I was sure, incapable of such conduct. I, 
however, added, that naturally all exiles were inclined to 
conspire, which he did not deny, and which indeed he had 
practised himself. . . . 

‘ A curious conversation, hut which I was greatly relieved 
to have had, for with my feelings^f siucerit}', I could not 
hear that there should he anything between us, now that the 
Alliance is so firmly and intimately established, and still 
more since we personally are on so intimate and friendly a 
footing. I was very anxious to get out what I had to say 
on the subject, and not to have this untouchable ground 
between us. Stockmar, so far back as last ■winter, suggested 
and advised, that this course should he pui-sued. During 
this conversation the Emperor again proposed — ^he had done 
BO last Sunday — ^to take us to see the Chapelle de St. Ferdi- 
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Hand, built on the spot where the poor Duke of Orleans 
died.’ 

Englibh service was read at noon. After this ‘ both the 
Emperor and Empress most kindly gave Albert presents, the 
former a picture by Meissonier, the tiiiest thing in the 
Exhibition. . . . The Emperor kept constantly asking me, 
through Lady Ely, what Albert would like to have ; and when 
I said at last, I know how much Al})ert admired this picture, 
the Emperor instantly sent for it, and gave it to him. So 
very kind. The Empress gave him a beautiful Pohd’’ 
carved in ivory, and handsomely mounted. The presents 
were placed in the luncheon room. . . 

In the afternoon the visit to the Chapelle de St. Ferdi- 
nand was paid by the (iueon and Prince in company with 
their Imperial hosts. As they came out of this chapel, of 
which some of the most beautiful features are by Baron 
Tricpieti, who lived to design the art decorations of the 
Memorial Chapel to the Prince at Windsor’, a woman from 
the opposite house, where the Cure who attended us lives, 
brought two medals in a box, which the Emperor took from 
her, paying for them himself, and giving them to me comma 
souvenir. They contained the heads of poor Chartres [the 
late Duke of Orleans] and Paris, with some lines in allusion 
to the latter being the hope of France, and with a repre- 
sentation of the chapel on the back. Strange that the 
Emperor should have bought them ! ’ 

A dinner party, followed by a concert of classical music, 
‘ which Albert was much pleased with, but which bored the 
Emperor,’ wound up the evening. 

* Monday, 27 th August, St, Cloud I must write to- 

day, and here in my lovely dressing room, in this beautiful 
St. Cloud, with the cool sound of the fountains in my ear, a 
few parting words. I am deeply grateful for these eight very 
’ This cun is now at Balmoral, 
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happy days, and fur the delight of seeing such heantifnl and 
interesting places and ohjeots, and for the reception which 
we have met with in Paris, and in Franco generally. The 
union of the two nations, and of the two Sovereigns, for there 
is a great friendship sprung up between us, is of tlic greatest 
importance ! May God hlo.ss these two countries, iincl may 
He specially protect tlie precious life of the Emperor, and 
may this happy union ever continue for the benefit of the 
world ! 

‘A beautiful morning, which made the dear place look 
only more lovely, and tlie departure even more sad. ... At 
length at ten wo were ready to go, and the Emperor came, 
saying the Empress was ready, but “ 11 e peat s’m-rachni',” and 
if I would come to her room, it would make her come. When 
we went in, the Emperor called to her, “ Eughiie, l(i Reitie est. 
la ; " and she came and gave mo a beautiful fen, and a rose 
and heliotrope from the gar-den, and Vicky a heaniiful brace- 
let, sot with rubies and diamonds, containing lier hair, with 
wliiflh Vicky was delighted. We started at half-past ten, the 
Emperor and Empress going with us. I was sorely grieved 
to lear'e this charming St. Cloud. The morning was more 
beautiful than ever, though intensely hot. The cr-owds 
gr-eat everywhere, beginning with the town of 8t. Cloud, 
where we generally (as also in other places) saw some poor 
wounded soldiers from the Crimea, including some of my 
favourites, the Zouaves. Along the whole route there were 
immense crowds, all most friendly. The Are de Tnomphe, 
rmder which we drove almost daily, had never been driven 
under before, except, I think, on one great occasion by the 
Emperor himself, and when the “cendres de NapoUon” 
passed through it.* All these things are striking and valu- 
able, aS indicating the altered foeling of the country.’ 

• Tliis Arch, which is generallj aaeuciiOcd ridoairely with tho nama of 
the StoI Napoleoa, was begun 1 j^ him in 1806, Ou the lat of April, ISII), 
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At the Tuileiies adieu was said, amid no small emotion, to 
the Empress, and the Euyal guests proceeded iu state, ac- 
companied by the Emperor and Prince Napoleon, to the 
Strasbourg Railway Station, where they were met by all the 
Ministers and Municipal authorities. The same cordial 
welcome which had greeted them in going to Paris awaited 
them at the various towns which they passed on their way 
back to Boulogne, which was reached at half-past five. After 
resting a short time at the IKAd du Pavilion^ which is close 
to the beach, facing the sea, ‘ we drove down at once,’ Her 
Majesty writes, ‘ to the sands, where were assembled all the 
troops of the camp, 36,000 infantry, besides cavalry, lancers, 
and dragoons, and the gendanneiue. We drove down the 
lines, which were immensely deep, quite a forest of bayonets. 
The effect they produced, with the background of the calm 
blue sea, and the setting sun, which throw a glorious crimson 
light over all — for it was six o’clock — was most magnificent.’ 

Several of the officers and men were then decorated by the 
Emperor with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, after which 
came the usual march past. As to this it is observed : 
‘They walk much looser than our men, but they keep their 
time well and their appearance and step are very soldier- 
like. . . . Near the end of the march past our squadron 
saluted, and indeed it was one of the not least remarkable of 
the many striking events and contrasts with former times, 
which took placs during this visit, that at this very place, on 
these very sands, Napoleon L reviewed his army, which was 
to invade England, Nelson’s fleet lying, where our squadron 

when the Erapree.a JVIaiia Louisa made her triumphal entry into Paris, sho 
passed under a wooden stmctitru reared ahore what had then been built of the 
Arch, and which ropresruted wliat it was intended to he. The Arch was uii- 
flnielied a.t the time of the fall of Napoleon, the scaffolding was remored, and 
for a I ims it seemed as if the work would not be proceeded with. However, 
Charles X. set to work to complete it, intending to use it as a memoriAl of the 
exploits of the Luc d'Aiigouleme in Spain. But the original design was re- 
sumed by Louis Philippe, and it was completed in 1336 . 
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lay, watching lhat very army. Now our squadron saluted 
Napoleon III, while his army was filing past the Queen of 
England, several of the hands playing “ Rule Britannia I ” 
.... The sight of the troops as they filed off in their 
separate battalions of 800 each along the sea-shore, the setting 
sun gilding the thousands of bayonets, lances, &c., was in- 
describably beautiful.’ 

The Queen and Prince now drove to the camps of Honvault 
and Amhleteuse. By tlie time they had inspected these, ' the 
moon was rising, like a crimson hall, and giving a beautiful 
effect to the darkening sky and the dim twilight. I had a 
cantiniire called up to the carriage, and looked at her dress 
and her little barrel. She was very tidy, clean, and well 
spoken. I wish we had them in our army. They must 
always he married, aud if they wish to remain in the regi- 
ment, and their ImsbandH die or are killed, they must marry 
again within the year.’ 

At length came the hour of parting. ‘ At eleven o’clock, 
after having dined, we got into the caj’riages. The streets 
and houses of the town were one blaze of illuminations and 
fireworks. There were salutes, hands playing, great cheering, 
and, to crown all, an exquisite moon, shining brilliantly over 
everything. It was a very fine and moving sight. The 
Emperor led me on hoard, followed by his whole suite, as he 
\vished to go with us a little way out to sea. We glided 
out of the harbour, I with a heavy heaii. . . . 

* When out of the port, we took the Emperor, who was in 
perfect amazement at the size of the yacht, all over it below ; 
he wishes to build one, smaller, for himself. I said he 
should build one the same size, to which he replied : “ Cekt m 
jpour la Rains des Mere, mnia pas pour un ierrestrien 
comme moi." When we came on deck, Colonel Flenry told 
the Emperor he must leave, or his small yacht, VArid, 
could not re-enter the port. 
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‘ We thanked the Emperor much for all his kindness and 
for this delightful visit. He said: “ Vous reviewin':; ? and 
wo hoped he would come to England; I embraced him twice, 
and he shook hands verj^ warmly with A11)eit and the children. 
We followed him to the ladder, and here I once more squeezed 
his baud and embraced him, saying : “ Encore une fois, 
adieu. Sire I ” We looked over the side of the ship, and 
watched them getting into the barge. The Emperor called 
out: “Adieu, Madame, au revoir:" to which I replied: 

Je Vespere hien.” We heard the splash of the oars, and 
saw the barge lit by the moon and numbers of blue lights, 
which we had on board the yacht, row up to the Ariel, and 
the Emperor and the rest go on hoard the yacht. Tlien we 
sent up endless rockets. We waileil a little while for ihc 
Famj to bring up the baggage, and watched the Imperial 
yacht which parsed us, which onr men clicered, while we 
waved oiu' handkerchiefs, and then all was still, all over ! It 
was past twelve when the Emperor left, and we stayed talking 
with Lord Clarendon till one.’ 

By halt-past eight ne^tt morning the yacht oast anchor 
below Osborne, where Prince Alfred and his younger brothers 
were waiting upon the beach. ‘ Near the hoii.se were Leuohen 
and Louise, and in the house poor dear Alice, who was quite 
upset at seeing us.’ The calm sweet home after the stir and 
splendour of the last ten days is brought vividly before us in 
these few simple words. The Queen sums up the account, 
of which we Irave only been able to borrow a comparatively 
small portion, with the following remarks : — 

‘ Strange indeed are the dispensations and ways of Provi- 
dence. Who ever could have thought that this same man, this 
Emperor, towards whom we certainly were not, since Decem- 
ber 1851, well disposed, against whom so much was and could 
he said, whose life had been so chequered, could from out- 
wai’d circumstances, and his own sincere, straightforward 
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conduct toivards this country, and moderation and wisdom 
gpueially, become not only the staunchest and frieud of 
England, but om- jjeisonal friend ! 

‘ I have since talked freciuently with Albert, who is natu- 
rally much calmer, and particularly much less taken by 
peoirle, much less under p&rsonal influence, tlian I am. Ho 
quite admits that it is extraordinary, how very much at- 
tached one becomes to the Emperor, when one lives witlr 
him quite at one’s ease and intimately, as we have done 
(luring the last ten days, for eight, ten, twelve, and, to-day, 
even fourteen hours a day. He is so quiet, so simple, naif 
even, so pleased to be informed about tilings which he does 
not know, so g’entle, so full of tact, dignity and modesty, 
so full of resjrect and kind attention towards U'l, never saying 
a rvord, or doing a thing, which could put me out or embar- 
riias me. I know few people, whom I have felt invo- 
luntarily more inclined to confide in and speak unreservedly 
to — I should not fear saying anything to him. I felt — 
I do not know how to express it — safe with Irim, His 
society is parlicidarly agreeable and pleas, aut ; there is some- 
thing fascinating, melancholy, and engaging, which draws you 
to him, in spite of any preueation. you may have against him, 
and certainly without the assistance of any outward advan- 
tages of appearance, though I Uke his face. He undoubtedly 
has a most extraordinary power of attaching people to him ! 
The children are very fond of him ; to them also his kindness 
was very great, hut at the same time most judicious. Then, 
he is so fond of Albert, appreciates him so thoroughly, and 
shows him so much confidence. In fine, I shall always look 
back on this visit to France, not only on account of the de- 
lightfid and splendid things we saw and enjoyed, but on the 
time we passed with the Emperor, as one of the pleasantest 
and most interesting periods of my life I The Empress, too, 
has a great charm, and we are all very fond of her.’ 
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■\VniLK the feelings inspired hy the incidents of the last 
ten days were still fresh and warm, both the (iueen and 
Prince wrote to the Emperor of the French to express their 
gratitude for the personal kindness of the Empress and him- 
self, and satisfaction at the prospect of a closer intimacy 
between Prance and England, to which the cordiality of their 
reception warranted them in looking forward.’ A few words 
of the Emperor’s reply to the Prince suffice to show the hold 
upon his regard which the Prince’s high qualities had estab- 
lished. ‘Need I say,’ he writes, ‘ that the more I know you, 
the greater is my esteem for your character, and my friend- 
ship for your person ? Of this yon must be convinced, for we 
know by intuition those who love us. I regretted much the 
shortness of your stay, for where a desire to do good exists, 
the more people are together, the better do they understand 
each other.’ 

There were many letters to be written by the Prince im- 
mediately after the retura to Osborae, in acknowledgment 
of the congratulations on his birthday, and to those who were 
looking eagerly for his report of the events of the last few 
days. Not the least interesting of these was the following 
to the King of the Belgians ; — 

‘ Osborne, 2Slb August, 1 855. 

‘ My dear Uncle, — We cannot be sufficiently thankful for 
the success which has attended our expedition to Paris. 

* These letters, with the Emperor’s replies, will be found in the Appendix. 
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One day later, and we should, not have been able to reach 
Boulogne, and during a heavy gale that lasted for three days 
hosts of vessels had to run for it to the Downs. In Paris we 
had the most glorious weather, no accident of any kind 
occurred, none of the festivities miscarried, no man’s feelings 
were wounded (as on occasions of this kind, where so many 
personal vanities are brought into play, so generally happens), 
the public was inspired by a daily growing enthusiasm, and 
on good terms with us, and with itself, the troops were superb, 
the festivities fine and on a gmnd scale (jjrossaTtig schori), 
the Emperor and Empress cordial and friendly, om* own suite 
thoroughly pleased, the children well-behaved, and at the 
same time highly delighted. In short, everything went off 
to a wish, which is always a gi-eat chance where what had 
to be done demanded such difficult combinations, as were 
required here. That the results of the visit will be most 
beneficial politically, I cannot for a moment doubt. 

‘ Paris is signally beautified by the Rue de Eivoli, the 
Boulevard de Strasbourg, the completion of the Louvre, the 
great open sqirare in front of the Hotel de Ville, the clearing 
away of all the small houses which surrounded Hotre Dame, by 
the fine Napoleon barracks, the completion of the Palais de 
Justice, and restoration of the Sainte Chapelle, and especially 
by the laying out of the ornamental grounds in the Bois de 
Boulogne, which really may be said to vie with the finest 
English parks. How all this could have been done in so 
short a time, no one comprehends. On the other hand, a 
painful impression was produced by Neuilly laid in ruins, 
with grass growing over them, and by the chapel of St. 
Ferdinand, with the beautiful monument to the Duke of 
Orleans. Both of these spots we visited with the Emperor. 
Strange ! No less remarkable than that, after the great 
review, we went down in ourumforms, by torchlight (for 
it was now dark) with him and Prince Napoleon into the 
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tomb of Napoleon, ■nubile the organ of the Church of the 
InvaHdes played “ Grod save the Queen ; ” and that 40,000 
men defiled before ua upon the beach at Boulogne, the spot 
from which Napoleon was to start his invading army, and 
that whilst our fleet saluted us from the very anchorage 
which Nelson traversed for the purpose of preventing the in- 
vasion, many of the French regimental bands played “ Rule 
Britannia ! ” in reply. So numerous were the strange im- 
pressions wrought by the contrast of past with present, that 
one could often only wonder. Thus we supped at Versailles 
in the theatre where the gardes d/a corps held their famous 
banquet, and even sat in the box in which Marie Antoinette 
showed herself to them ; Victoria made her toilette in her 
boudoir, the ball-room was decorated after Louis XV.’s last 
ball, &c. &e. 

‘ Little iivas said about politics, beyond the strongest assur- 
ances of persevering loyally in the war, until it shall be 
brought to a satisfactory close. The French are now within 
60 yards of the Malahoff, and we within 120 of the Redan ; 
the new Russian army was beaten in the field on the 1 6th, 
and must have lost 15,000 men on the occasion, for 3,200 
dead were buried during the truce. The Russian cavalry 
must be at its last gasp for want of fodder, and the garrison 
of Sebastopol crippled by the numbers of sick and woimded. 
God send a happy issue to it all ! ! and that would soon come, 
had we one General-in-Chief.’ 

The Prince sent a copy of this letter the same day to Baron 
Stookmar, writing to .him at the same time as follows : — 

‘ We got back here safely yesterday. I send you copies of 
some travelling impressions, which I have just despatched to 
Uncle Leopold, so as not to be going twice over the same 
ground. A difficult expedition has been carried through with 
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the most complete success, and will be productive of lasting 
advantage. Our relations with the Emperor have become 
more and more confidential and direct, and the alliance gives 
to the edifice he is rearing a certain weight and solidity 
( Gehalt) which cannot be improvised. 

‘Victoria has borne all the fatigues very well, and the for 
her really great exertions which slie has made to please the 
people, and to call their friendly feelings into play, have met 
with the fullest recognition, and evoked great enthusiasm for 
her, in which all parties appear glad to have found a point 
of union.* You will be pleased to hear how well both the 
children behaved. Nothing could be more unembarrassed, 
more modest, or more friendly. They have made themselves 
general favourites, too, — especially the Prince of Wales, qui 
eat ai gentil. As the French are sarcastic, and not readily 
partial to strangers, this is so much the more important. 

‘ I am in the midst of the misery of having to celebrate 
my birthday, and answering a host of letters of congratu- 
lation, besides impacking and putting things straight, pick- 
ing up the arrears caused by our journey, and preparing for 
our departure for Scotland, so I must conclude. We go 
north on the 5th, and shall occupy the new house. Eemem- 
ber, your room is ready, and waiting for you to consecrate 
it, and send me a Hue to say if you are coming. The 
mountain air will do you good.’ 

* Strong confirmation of this was given in a letter from the Princess Lieven 
to her most intimate friend in hlngland, from which the following extract was 
scut (16th of September) by Lord Clarendon to the Queen ; — 

' La visite tie la Stine a iti une per/eeiion do tmU point sauf U refard du 
premier Jour. Four totet U reeie, ourimiti, HenveiUonoe dans le pMio, bonne 
reception pariout, fUee magn\figiies, temps superbe, bonne huvieur, en hautenbas. 
La Seine ravie, imerveiUle, enehanth de son bote, timoigna?it son plaieir de 
tout On Ta trouvle parfaiiement graoieuse, toiijours reine, toijours droits, 
toumure ebnrmante. Voila la veriti vraie, oar o’eai tout le monde qui le redit.’ 
In sending this extract Lord Clarendon says ; ‘ Princess Lieven’s salon and 
entourage were not pleased with the visit, and she herself is in no finendly mood 
towards England, hut the force of truth prevailed at the moment of writing,' 
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The Duchess of Kent was then at Ahergeldie, and had sent 
the Prince a favourable account of the new house at Balmoral, 
which had just been partially completed. In acknowledging 
her birthday good wishes and gift, he writes to her : — 

‘ I send you my most hearty thanks for your telegrams, for 
your dear letter, which I received while still in France, and 
for the second, written on the 26th, which reached me to-day, 
as Avell as for the beautiful clock, which made a great figru'e 
upon my table of presents to-day. You see, therefore, that 
I have much cause for gratitude. The clock shall accompany 
me to Balmoral, and take up its abiding-place upon my 
mantle-piece there. 

‘ I am glad you like the building, about which I am very 
curious. 

‘ I shall say little about Paris, as I want to keep your 
cmiosity alive for all that will have to be told you by word 
of mouth. You can then ask, too, about the points most in- 
teresting to yom'self. The whole journey has been “ a perfect 
success,” and has been unmistakeably watched over and 
favoured by heaven ; and there is not the smallest circum- 
stance I can think of which I would have wished otherwise. 
Victoria bore the great fatigues remarkably well, and won 
the hearts of all by her endeavours to make herself agreeable 
to the people. I am bound to praise the children greatly. 
They behaved extremely well, and pleased everybody. The 
task was no easy one for them, but they discharged it with- 
out embarrassment, and with natural simplicity. I have 
found the black shawl, and purpose laying it at your feet at 
Abergeldie — ^but not in the mud, as Sir Walter Ealeigh did 
his cloak. 

‘Now farewell 1 Ever and always your devoted nephew 
and son. 


‘Oftbomo, 29th August, 1866,’ 
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Similar acbno-wledgmeats were also sent by the Prince the 
tame day to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg : — 

‘Jly heart’s thanks for your dear lines, and good wishes 
for my birthday, which completes three dozen of years for 
me ! They reached mo at St. Cloud. The beautiful picture 
which you announce will give me great pleasure, as every- 
thing does that comes from you. The 26th (being Sunday) 
we solemnised in English quietude under the Imperial roof. 
Nineteen years ago I was in Paris with Ernest and Papa, and 
I have not been there since. You may imagine what a 
strange impression so many changes must have produced. 
NeuiUy, where we were then received, now lies in ruins, and 
the grass grows upon its site. The Duke of Orleans was then 
alive, and unmarried ; Marie and Clementine, daughters of 
the house; Nemours, Aumale, and Montpensier were at 
school ; Joinville a naval cadet. All this is vanished as if 
before the wind, ahd in its stead we brought with us two 
children, almost fully grown. 

‘We have been received everywhere with incredible enthu- 
siasm, and cannot say enough of the kindness of the Emperor 
and Empress. We anticipate the best results from this visit, 
foremost among which must be the persistent prosecution of 
the war, which to you will scarcely appear in so advantageous 
a light. . . . 

‘ We purpose making our escape on the 6th to our moun- 
tain home, Balmoral. We ere sorely in want of the moral 
rest, and the bodily exercise.® 

< Osboina, 30th Avgust, 18S5.' 

Halting in Edinburgh for a night upon the way, the Court 

’ ‘ After that magnifleent Paris, with all its splendour, and brilliancy, and 
fStes, &c„itwill he like a golden dream to you, when you ere in the Highlands 
amongst hills, and woods, and glens, but it will be very refreshing, and quiet., 
ing, and agreeable. May you enjoy it, my dearest Victoria. — Lelter fo the 
Qfiwn, Ut September, from her Sister the Prineeta if Eohenkhe-Loi^enbu/iy, 
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reached Balmoral on the 7th, where the Queen and Prince 
found the principal part of the new house ready for their 
occupation, and, as the Prince notes in his Diary, ‘ already 
very comfortable.’ The great tower was half up, and the 
wing which connects it with the body of the castle was 
roofed. The principal terrace was also completed, hut large 
earthworks still remained to be carried out in the hollow in 
front of the house. Here was something to distract the 
Prince’s attention pleasantly from the grave deskwork in 
which, even during his so-called holiday, so much of his time 
was passed. 


' Strange, very strange, it seemed to me/ Her Majesty writes 
(Leaves from a Journal), ‘ to drive past, indeed, through, the old 
house, the connecting part between it and the offices being 
broken through. The new house is beautiful. ... An old shoe 
was thrown after us for good luck when we entered the hall. 
The house is chax'ming, the rooms delightful, the furniture, 
papers, everything perfection. The view from the windows of 
our rooms, and from the library, drawing-room, &c. below them, 
of the valley of the Dee, with the mountains in the background, 
which one could never see from the old house, is quite beautiful.’ 

The new house was soon to he gladdened by good news from 
the seat of wax. On the 8th came intelligence by telegram, 
that the fire upon Sebastopol had been re-opened on the 6th 
with effect, and that the French guns had destroyed one of 
the ships in the harbour. Next day brought news of the 
destruction of another of the ships, and of a great part of the 
city being on fire. A succession of telegrams on the 10th told 
of the rapidly approaching close of a struggle, unparalleled for 
the tenacity and valour on both sides with which it had been 
carried on. First came one from General Simpson, dated 
eleven p.ii. on the 8th, telling that the Malakoff was in pos- 
session of the French, but that our assault on the Bedan had 
failed. This was followed by auotlier, dated 10.9 A.M, on the 
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9th, announcing that Sebastopol was in the possession of the 
Allies, and that the south side of the town had been evacuated 
by the enemy, after they had exploded their magazines and 
set fire to the town. Simultaneously with this came a 
telegram from Lord Clarendon to the Queen, with copy of 
one from General Pelissier, dated 8 r.M. on the 9th, stating 
that the Eussians had sunk their steamers, and that the 
city was one vast scene of conflagration. Lastly came one 
annoimcing that Prince Qortschakoff had a'-ked for an armis- 
tice to enable him to remove the remainder of his wounded. 

In the Leaves from, a Journal a sketch is given of what 
passed at Balmoral on this evening, which it will not be out 
of place to recall here. The time is after dinner : — 

‘All were in constant expectation of more telegraphic de- 
spatches. At half-past ten o’clock two arrived, one for me, and 
one for Lord Granville. I began reading mine, which was from 
Lord Clarendon, with details from Marshal Pdlissier of the 
farther destruction of the Bussian ships; and Lord QranviUe 
said, “ I have still better news ; ” on which he read, “ Prom 
General Simpson, Sebastopol is in the hands of the Allies.” Ood 
be praised for it, Oui- delight was great ; bnt we could hardly 
believe the good news, and from having so long, so anxiously 
expected it, one could not realise the actual fact. 

‘ Albert said they should go at once and light the bonfire which 
had been prepared when the false report of the fall of the town 
arrived last year, and had remained ever since, waiting to he lit. 
On the 6th of Hovember, the day of the battle of Inkermann, 
the wind upset it, strange to say ; and now again, most strangely, 
it only seemed to wait for onr return to he Et, 

‘ The new house seems to he lucky indeed, for, from the first 
moment of onr arrival; wie have had good news. In a few 
minutes, Albert and aiU the gentlemen, in every ^cies of attire, 
sallied forth, followed by all the savants, and graduaUy by all 
the population of the village — ^keepers, giUies, workmen — ^up to 
the top of the cairn. We waited, and saw them light the bon- 
fire ; accompanied by general cheering. It blazed forth brilliantly, 
and we could see the numerous figures snrroonding it — some 
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dancing, all slionting — Ross playing Ms pipes, and Grant and 
Macdonald firing off guns continually. . . . About three-quarters 
of an bour after. Albert came down, and said the scene had been 
wild and exciting beyond everything. The people had been 
drinking healths in whisky, and were in great ecstasy. ... We 
remained till a quarter to twelve ; and just as I was uudressmg, 
all the people came down under the windows, the pipes playing, 
the people singing, firing off guns, and cheering, first for mo, 
then for Albert, the Emperor of the French, and “the downfall 
of Sebastopol.’’ ’ 

One of the fiiiat acts of the Queen was to telegraph to the 
Emperor of the French in these words : ^ ‘We congratulate the 
Emiieror with all our hearts on the glorious news of the fall 
of Sebastopol, wliich we know will give him as much pleasure 
and satisfaction as it does to na. We have at length wit- 
nessed the successful result of all our laboiurs and sufferings.’ 
At the same time Lord Panmure was requested to send Her 
Majesty’s warmest congratulations to General Simpson and 
General PeHssier. 

To Baron Stookmar, the friend with whom of all others 
he would most have wished to discuss the probable results 
of the fall of Sebastopol, the Prince wrote as follows : — 

‘ I must write you a line, as I cannot pay you a visit in 
your room, to share my joy with you over the fall of Sebas- 
topol. Our bonfire on Craig Gowan, opposite the house, the 
setting up of which you will remember when the false news 
of the untraceable Tatar arrived, and which to oiu sorrow 
we had to leave behind us when we left Balmoral last year — 
which was, moreover, blown down by the gale on the 5th of 
November, Inkermann day, and found by us on our return 
this year scattered on thq ground in melancholy plight — 

* On the 8th a lunatic named Bellera-arre iros foiled in an attempt to 
nsiiaseinato the Empeioc at the door of the Italian Opera. Be mistook the 
carriage, and woe seized before he could firo the pistole, of which he hod one 

m I ~nVi Ti Tid 
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IJazed out magnificently about eleven o’clock on tbe evening 
of the lOtb. It illuminated all the peaks round about ; and 
the whole scattered population of the valleys understood 
the sign, and made for the mountain, where we performed 
towards midnight a veritable Witches’ dance, supported by 
whisky. 

‘ The result of all these unspeakable exertions and suffer- 
ings is truly gratifying in the highest sense. We are still 
quite without details, further than that the assault upon the 
8tli cost us alone 2,000 men ; we may set down the loss of 
the French at double that number, because they delivered 
the assaidt at three points, and were only able to take the 
Malakoff. The Eiissians must have sustained fearful losses, 
as to which, however, they will probably say nothing. The 
result has proved that those people were quite right who main- 
tained that the Malakoff was the key of the position. Never- 
theless, from September of last year till the end of February, 
the French besieged the west side merely, and our troops upon 
the right did not extend so as to overlap the Malakoff. The 
siege upon the right dates, therefore, from the beginning of 
March ; but it was the end of May before the French, under 
Pelissier, undertook to assault the Mamelou and the outworks. 
Since that time the engineers’ work has made constant and 
rapid progi’ess, and had advanced to within ten paces of the 
Malakoff. (The attack of the 18bh June was a blundering 
episode, prematurely accelerated by tbe success of the 7th.) 
Every twenty-four hoius cost the French, however, 200 men, 
and us close upon 60 ! This being tbe case, whatever the losses 
may have been in the assault, the result to us is a great saving of 
life, when we take into account how much we gain upon the 
whole, by the fact of the entire army being now set free. Every 
twenty-four hours’ cannonade cost the Russians 1,000 men, 
because they were necessarily so closely packed together. A 
further fact ascertained is, that the vertical fire of bombs from 
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mortars, which were thought to have been superseded by the 
invention of Paixhans and horizontal bombs, is nevertheless 
indispensable. The French, as well as ourselves, have since 
June brought a number into line, while the Russians had very 
few ; and, over and above this, we had 118 guns, of which the 
smallest calibre was thirty-two pounds, and the largest eighty- 
six pounds, in position, and the French about 200. We had 
89 mortars (of which the greatest number wore thirteen inches 
diameter) and the French 120. It is not easy to estimate the 
gims of the Russians, but they could not have been less than 
800. At the last they must have run quite out of ammu- 
nition, since we destroyed their foundries. 

‘ Poor Seymour® has been wounded for the second time by 
a fragment of a grenade at the back of the head ; still, it 
is only a flesh wound, and he will get over it. What the 
Orenerals will do now, we cannot tell. I hope they will not 
rest till they have driven the Russians fairly out of the 
Crimea. I imagine they will not retain the north side long, 
for they would have quite the same difficulty on the north 
side in finding supplies as they had in provisioning the 
garrison of the city, -without any compensation for their pains 
beyond that of being able to contemplate the lost city and 
the shattered fleet. I would embark 80,000 men with all 
possible despatch, and march from Eupatoria upon the Strait 
of Perokop or Simpberopol, and so either capture the whole 
disorganised army, or force it to a disastrous {unheilvoUen) 
retreat. The Russian army is frightfully demoralised 
(angegriffm). 

‘ Except the fibrst corps d^armde, and the Guards, and 
perhaps the half of the Grenadiers, all the corps cHarvnAc are 
in the Crimea, Thirteen dmaions of infantry, 6 battalions 
of reserve, 8 ditto rifles, 30,000 men, sailors, and marines, 

^ Sir Praocis SejiQoiir) the same our readere zuay 

remember, accompanied the Prince in his tour in Italy in 1830. 
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52 batteries of foot artillery, 8 batteries of horae artillery, 
with 64 guas, and 22,000 caTalry (including Cossacks), have 
at diiferent times been sent in; and, counting in 10,000 
militia, the strength of the Russian army in the Crimea at 
the present time scarcely comes up to 130,000, and these not 
in the best condition! Our forces are 110,000 French, 
35,000 English, 12,000 Sardinians, 54,000 Turks. What we 
want is a united command. 

‘ Politics on the Continent are now likely to. incline more 
decidedly towards the Western Powers, and Austria should 
have every reason to feel a marked increase in her courage. 
I have read Diezel’s last pamphlet on the formation of a 
National Party in G-ermany with the greatest interest. It 
contains so much that is trae, and is written with so much 
clearness and moderation, and at tho same time with so much 
spirit, that it cannot fail to produce a decided effect.'* 

‘ Prince Fritz William comes here to-morrow evening. I 
have received a very friendly letter frum the Princess of 
Prussia. 

■Bahnoral, ISth Septemlier, 18SS.’ 

While all were waiting anxiously for the details of what 
had led to the fall of Sebastopol, Lord Clarendon fomarded 
to the Queen a communication he had received from the 
Duke of Newcastle written on the 30th of August from the 
camp there. It went in very great detail into the state of 
the Allied armies, and the manner in which they were handled, 
and, unluckily for tho character of the Duke as a prophet, 
was more of the nature of a Jeremiad of coming woe and 

• ‘I hava been reading a very excohenfc new “ brochure ” by Dioael: "Die 
Stlclmff einer Naiionalen Dartei m Dmtsohhirul ; rine NothuevMgJc^ ia der 
JetHgen Grim E/iropa’e." 1 am afraid they trill auppresa it in most parts of 
poor dermany. . , , There are Albert’s words in it ; hut of what use to our 
miserable people P Still it is written and printed, and 1 shall do my best to 
make it circulate. Oh, if I could but be a, champion of liberty to my country!’ 
—Letter from the Queen’s Bister to the Qiwn, 1st September, 185fi. 
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disaster, than the herald of the victory so soon to follow.^ 
Both Commanders-in-cbief were equally condemned. Q-eneral 
Simpson appears ‘ never to be doing, always mooning. He 
has no plan, no opinion, no hope hut from the chapter of 
accidents,’ The command of the French army, added the 
Duke, ‘ is in hands quite as imfit. I believe Pdlissier’s officers 
have no confidence in him, and I know his soldiers dislike 
him.’ In sliort, according to the Duke, the Eussiaus would 
quite possibly blow up the south side of Sebastopol, but 
certainly we had no plan for taking it, if it was not given. 
The Duke had no good to say of any of the armies, except 
that of the Sardinians under General La Marmora ; but he 
concluded his long indictment, by asking Lord Clai-endon to 
read it 

' With fall allowance for the feelings of a man, who sees little 
that is cheering out here but Brutish valour and good conduct, 
and who, when ho looks back to his country, sees little else than 
British failure and misconduct. I am grieved beyond measure 
at what has occurred at home since 1 left it. If I had not chil- 
dren at home, and a name to support in my own country, I should 
linger long in Circassia, or anywhere else, for I see no chance of 
public nsefalness in such a state of things as we are now reduced 
to. I often think of our dear Queen, and feel how completely 
she is, not only our main, but our only stay. There is still 
some little chivalry and much loyalty in England; and the 
throne, occupied as it now is, may keep ns above tiro waters, but 
there is no longer buoyancy in any public men. Never at any 
former time was the country without a man whom, rightly or 

’ There were croaking prophota at home to whom the fall of Sebastopol 
was an unwoleome surprise. In a letter &om Lord Palmerston (20th of 
September) to Lord Clarendon, of which there is a copy among the Prinee’s 
papers, he says, speaking of another false prophecy, that it was like an eminent 
statesman’s (whom he names) ' confident declarations made a few days before 
he heard of the fall of Sehaslopol, tiiat the town would never be taken. 
Many people, especially statesmen out of place, have a wonderM fancy for 
making prophecies. The wise "thing is to deal with circumstances as they 
ari&e, and not to ha always foretelling what is to lutppen, remembering, 
however, to moke timely provision for the various events that rmy happen.’ 
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wrongly, it looked upon witli hope. Now we are all more or 
less discredited. Your Government is weak, and by no means 
popular, but the public has no favourites, whom it wishes to see 
in your places.’ 

In sending the Duke of Newcastle’s letter to the Queen 
Lord Clarendon sent with it a letter to himself from Lord 
Panmure, with his remarks on the Duke’s criticisms. The 
news from Sebastopol was the best antidote to any discomnge- 
ment the Duke’s letter, obviously meant for the Cabinet as it 
was, might have inspfred, and Lord Panmure was able to dis- 
pose of his complaints about the shortcomings in supplies 
of ammunition, clothing, stores, &c., by the announcement 
that they had all been anticipated and provided for. 

On the 17th of September, the Prince wrote, on behalf of 
the Queen, to Lord Clarendon, retmning this correspondence, 
which he says they had read with much interest. Some 
portions of this letter have a permanent value : — 

‘ I am soiTy,’ the Prince writes, ‘ that the Duke ever wrote 
this letter. It is at all times hazardous for one going into a 
camp and picldng up information from this or that person, 
and listening to the different stories flying about there, to 
give an opinion upon plans of operation, mililary system, the 
merit of different men in command, but it was particularly 
so for the Duke, who fell quite into the ways of “ our own 
correspondent,” and from very much the same causes. This 
siege has been an anomalous one in every way, and my as- 
tonishment is, that the troops have borne 350 days’ incessant 
hal'd fighting with every possible discomfort, and deaths at 
the rate of from 18 to 19,000 men diu'ing that period, without 
grumbling at their commanders and Government much more. 

‘ "When the Duke speaks of the want of plan at the time he 
wrote, it is nonsense, and the result has shown it. The only 
plan ever gone upon since May was to work np to the 
Malakofif and take it; which would cause the fall of the town. 
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but could not be done without the Eedan being equally 
attacked, and the batteries on the Sapoune being pushed 
sufficiently down to reach the shipping. This was an opera- 
tion of the greatest difficulty, costing the French 200, and us 
60 men a night. Yet it was nobly persevered in. Now you 
may say, this was done by the troops, and was no merit of 
the commanders. Quite true. But it had to be done, and 
the commanders could not get the town in any other way. 
If they committed a fault, it was that of allowing the French 
to besiege the west side from October tiU March, whilst we 
could only go on with half the east side, ending opposite the 
Malakoff, which our engineers, however, pointed out all along 
as the key of the position. 

‘ That the commanders seem now to be without a plan is 
lamentable. But even this must be pronounced upon with 
hesitation, as we know nothing of the condition of the two 
armies since the assault, and their combined nature will make 
it exceedingly difficult to allot the parts, and organise an 
army for the field. I hope to G-od, it won’t be a combined 
one again, but an army (however organised) entrusted to one 
leader. But this will be full of difficulty with Turks, Sar- 
dinians, French, and English. Pelissier cannot ride (from liis 
size), Simpson is too old, and also deficient as a horseman. 
Omar Pasha is not trusted by the French, and is certainly 
cautious. La Marmora has no claim to command the army. 

‘ The contrast which the Duke establishes between the 
Sardinian army and ours is most unfair. ... It has not done 
a day’s work in the trenches, and but for the 16th (on the 
Tschemaja) would not have heard a shot fired. Of course, it 
used the three months’ rest and leisure to organise itself as 
well as possible, and still feU a greater victim to cholera than 
any other force out there. However, all accounts agree in 
representing the Sardinians as very fine troops. They have 
the inestimable advantage, that they are commanded, like 
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ourSj by gentlemen, but have the great advantage over us, 
that these gentlemen put Ihe soldier above the gentleman, 
whilst from our constitutional history and national habits, the 
soldier is disliked, the officer almost seeks to excuse himself 
for being an officer, by assuming as unsoldierlike a garment 
and manner as he possibly can. The Sardinians would speak 
of a soldierlike gentleman (the impression La Marmora made 
upon the Duke), whilst we speak of a gentlemanlike officer, 
like General Estcomt, Lord Burghersh, &c. &c. AH our 
civilian interference, now the increasing fashion, necessarily 
must tend to increase this evil, which may finally cause the 
ruin of our army. . . . ’ 

The Duke of Newcastle, in the letter which we have quoted, 
and in others addressed by him from the camp to Lord 
Clarendon, called himself a grumbler’, but, if so, he was a 
grumbler of no common sort. He told his impressions only to 
the Government, and in the heUof, that by doing so he might 
help them in the task, of which he had so well known the 
burden. ‘ If I consulted my own interest,’ he wrote, ‘ I should 
either hold my tongue altogether, or publish abroad all I 
write to you privately, and thus procure the character of an 
“ Administrative Eeformer,” but I wish to do some good if I 
can, though I confess I feel that the time for my doing so has 
gone by.’ By the time he wrote this, he had seen the attack 
on the Malakoff, the success of which he imputed solely to 
the accident of the Eussians being sm'prised by it, at the time 
they had withdrawn from the tower for dinner. He also 
witnessed the assault on the Bedan, that promised at first so 
well, but was turned to failure from the inexperience of the 
troops, ‘gabion fighters and raw boys,’ as he called them, 
engaged in it, and a failure to back it up by sufficient 
numbers even of these.® The Duke also rode through the city, 

‘ Of the officers he aeya; 'They fought as Englieh gentlemen, I hope, eren 
will fieht under anj dieconiagement, and in any stm««'le, he it ever so hopdeaa ; 
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on the 10th, while the heat of the hmumg buildings was still 
‘ so great as to be suffocating,’ and marvelled at the rapidity 
and completeness of the ruin which fire had wi’ought on a 
city entirely built of stone. Looking at the remains of its 
beauty, its magnificent docks, its stately barracks, he exclaims, 
‘ Verily, this is a heavy blow to the pride of Eussia ! ’ It was 
a strange caprice of fortune that the Minister, who had 
penned the despatch which directed the expedition to Sebas- 
topol, and who had been driven from office on the groundless 
suspicion of lukewarmness in prosecuting the campaign, 
should enter the blazing city with our victorious troops. And 
what were the last words of the same letter of this lukewarm 
advocate of the war ? ‘ I am more than ever convinced, 
that we have only to go on and conquer. They will not 
wait for us to take the north side, if we show a resolve to 
have it.’ 

Such, however', was not the view of the Commanders-in- 
chief, and in his next letter to Lord Clarendon (15th Sep- 
tember), the Duke resumes his wail of lamentation at their 
want of energy. ‘ We are stupefied with unexpected, and, in 
one sense, undeserved success — paralysed with victory! — so 

and Bay what " Jacob Omnium,” or any other journalist may, thorn were gallant 
lads of 1 7 and 18 that doy, who led on thair men as no hoyonet offlcar, lino 
fellows as many of thorn are, ever can or will. Alas ! not one of these noble 
boys, I fear, returned alive, and in their mnlc, and at their age, not one of them 
could Iiave been spiritod on to deeds of nntold Iicroi&iu by any other means than 
love of thoir hononr and a high sense of duty to theirQueen and thoir country.’ 
As to the men, to whom the terrible task of storming tho Hod, in was entrusted, 
this ie what weft said of tliem in a iotter (11th of September) to Colonel Phipps 
from a distinguished oifleer of the Guards : • Nothing could be bettm- than the 
way in which our stormors led into the Eedan, and, from all Ihear, nothing could 
be much worse than tho manner in whicli the supports not only hesitated, but 
declined to follow their officers. It is the old story, England annihilates all 
her old soldiers in a first campaign, and then is foin to believe the specious 
twaddle of the newspapers, tliat they can bo replaced by the half-grown, half- 
drilled hoys that come here as recruits. One regiment of old soldiers would 
have taken the Eeilan in hulf-an-hour, and we could then have claimed half 
the victory as ours,’ These are words that cannot surely he too firmly kept 
before the eyes of military reformers. 
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astounded and stunned bj our triimipb, tliat we are motion- 
less — apparently incapable of counsel, as we are of action.’ 
This conclusion was .shai-ed by the Government at liome. 
The absolute wani of initiative on the part of Geneials Himp- 
faou and Pelissicr seemed to them incompiehensiblo. As the 
Queen wrote to Lord Panmm’e (2nd October), ‘there may be 
good reasons why the army should not move, but we have 
only one .... When General Simpson telegraphed before, 
that he must wait to know the intentions and plans of the 
Russians, the Queen was tempted to advice a reference to 
St. Peteisburg for them .' ’ The Duke of Newcastle found 
his impatience at this waiting policy becoming so intolerable, 
that he could not bear longer to be an eyewitne&s of it. ‘ I 
am becoming such a grumbler,’ he wrote, ‘ that I will leave 
this place immediately, and I hope my nezt to you will be 
from Circassia 1 ’ ® 

But while the great eri'jis, at which the war had now ar- 
rived, was engaging the anxious attention not merely of the 
Cabinet, hut also of the Queen and Prince, a domestic event 
was in progress, than which none coidd come more closely 
home to then.- hearts — the betrothal of their eldest cliild. On 
the 13th of September the Prince, as we have seen, had 
written to Baron Stockmar, ‘ the Prince Fritz William comes 


' Tlie infoimation o1it.imed from the Bussidns tliemselvoi, after pcare was 
concluded, showed that the cinlians were rii'ht, and the C'ommanileri-in-chiof 
wrong, Man; proofs of this are before ns ; but we have onl; space to cite 
what was s,iid on this snbjcot b; Sir Edmund Lyons. He visited Sebastopol 
in July 18.)8, when ho b.id opportnuitics of free oommuiuLation with Tlnssian 
officers as to the events of the eiege. "Wriring to General Grey on the 28th 
of that month, he says:— 'The Bussitins odmit, that if we had sent 30,000 
men to Bicolaieff, and 20,000 men to Kaffh and Arahat, as poor Bcuat and I 
urged Pelissior to do, immediately after the fill of the south side, snccoss at 
both places would have been eertnin.’ And again: — 'They admitted un- 
hesitatingly that if we had threatened a landing between Sehastox>ol and 
Eapatoiia after the fall of the south side, they would have loft the Crimea by 
all the practicable routes ; hut, as you hnow, F^lissier laughed me to scorn 
for proposing it.’ 

YOU. nr. 
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here to-monw evening.’ The old man’s heart doubtless beat 
more quickly than usual, as he read the words, for it had 
long been his hope to see this young Prince united to the 
Princess Eoyal — the child of his special regal'd — and an 
alliance thus cemented between England and the only other 
great Protestant State of Eui'ope. The young people were 
known to each other, and Prince Frederick William came 
prepared with the consent of his pai'onts and of the King of 
Prussia to ask for the hand of the Princess on whom bis 
heart had for some time been set. We can picture the 
pleasure with which Baron Stockmar read the following 
passage in a letter from the Prince : — 

‘ Now for the “bonne bouehe/” The event you are in- 
terested in reached an active stage this morning after break- 
fast. The young man laid his proposal before us with the 
permission of his parents, and of the King ; we accepted it 
for ourselves, but requested him to hold it in suspense as 
regards the other party till after her Confirmation. Till then 
all the simple unconstraint of girlhood is to continue un- 
disturbed. In tlie spring the young man wishes to make his 
offer to herself, and possibly to come to us along with his 
parents and his engaged sister. The seventeenth birthday is 
to have elapsed before the actual marriage is thought of, and 
this will therefore not come off till the following spring. 

‘ The secret is to be kept tant him que mal, the parents 
and the King being informed of the true state of the case 
forthwith — namely, that we, the parents and the young man, 
are under a pledge, so far as such pledge is possible, and that 
the young lady herself is to be asked after her Confirmation. 
In the meantime there will be much to discuss ; and I would 
entreat of you to come to us soon, that we may talk over 
matters face to face, and hear what you have to advise. The 
young gentleman is to leave us again on the 28th. In this 
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matter he placed hira'ielf at our dispohil ; aud I sugoe&ted 
fourteen dayh as not too loiipf and not too short for a vi'-it of 
the kind. I have been much pleased with him. His chiefly 
prominent qualities are great straightforwardues-', frankness, 
and honesty. He appears to be free from prejudices, and 
pre-eminently well-intentioned; he speaks of himself as 
personally gi’eatly attracted by Vicky. That she will have 
no objection to make, I regard as probable.' 

* Piilirtoral, 20th Sopfpmbflr, 18 Jo/ 


The next day Prince Albert was seized with .in attack of 
rheumatism in the left shoulder, from which he suffered for 
some time most acutely. ‘ I have endured frightful torture,’ 
is the entry in his Diary on the 22nd. Un the 23rd, ‘ not 
much better.* On the 2.ith, ‘ I continue to suffer terribly.’ 
To this attack, significant of derangement of the healtli from 
the too great strain upon the system, caused by continued 
work and anxiety, the Prince refers in his ne-xt letter to 
Baron Stockraar: — 

‘ If I have not written to you for a week, this has arisen 
from my not being able to hold a pen, and even now I shall 
only be able to manage it but indifferently. I have had a 
regular attack of lumbago {He.ce7iiichustj) in my right 
shoidder, wi+h spasms in the right aim, which made it all 
but impossible for me to move, and, worse than all, caused 
me nights of sleeplessness and pain. Now I am better again, 
though still “ a cripple.” 

‘ Victoria is greatly excited — still all goes smoothly and 
prudently. The Prince is really in love, and the little 
lady does her best to please him. . . . The day after, 
to-morrow the young gentleman takes his departure. We 
have to-day received the answers from Coblenz,*” where they 


Where the Cro'wn Prince and Princess of Prussia were ai tlie time. 

H H ^ 
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arc in. raptures ; the coiumnnioation has heen made to the 
King at Stolzenfels, and has been hailed by him with cordial 
satisfaction. They are quite at one with us as to the post- 
ponement of the betrothal till after the Confirmation, and of 
the marriage till after the seventeenth birthday. 

‘ Lord Clarendon sends warm congratulations on the alli- 
ance, and has heard the highest encomiums on the young 
man. Lord Palmerston says, “ He trusts that the event, 
when it takes place, will contribute as much to the happiness 
of those more immediately concerned, and to the comfort of 
Your Majesty and tJie Eoyal family, as it undoubtedly will to 
tlie interests of the two countries and of Europe in general.” 
Now, however, you must come to us, for we have very much 
to talk over.’ 

‘ Balmoral, 28th .Soptemlier, 18S.).’ 

To keep the secret from the young lady, as first proposed, 
was obviously impossible. ‘ On clevine ceux qui vous ciiment,’ 
as tho Emperor of the French said in his letter to the Prince 
quoted at the beginning of this chapter. What happened on 
tho morrow is thus told in Tho Leaves from a Journal : — 

'20th Sopteinhpr, ISSS. 

‘ Our dear Victoria was this day engaged to Prince Frodorick 
William of Prussia, who had been on a visit to ns since the 14th. 
He had already spoken to tus, on the 20th, of his wishes ; but 
wo were uncertain, on account of her extreme youth, whether 
he should speak to her himself, or wait till he came back again. 
However, we felt it was better he should do so, and during our 
ride up Crwig-nu-Bun this afternoon, he picked a piece of white 
heather (the emblem of “ good luck ”) which he gave to her ; 
and this oiiablod him to make onallnsioii to his hopes and wishes 
as they rode down Qlen Gitnoch, which led to this happy con- 
clusion.’ 

In the following letter the Prince continues to his friend 
the stoxy of the betrothal ; — 
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‘ Plince Fritz William left us ycstenlay. Vicky has indeed 
Lehavecl quite ruhiiirnbly, as well during the closer esplana- 
tion on Saturday, as in the self-command nhich she dis- 
played subsequently and at the parting. She manifested 
towards Fritz and ourselves the most child-like simplicity 
and candour, and the best feeling. The young people are 
ardently in love with one another, and the purity, innocence, 
and miseltishness of the young man have been on his part 
equally touching .... Abundance of tears were .died. 
While deep visible revolutions in the emotional nature.*) of 
the trvo young people and of the mother were taking place, 
liy which they were powerfully agitated, my feeling was 
rather one of cheerful satisfaction and gratitude to God, for 
bringing across our path so much that was noble and good, 
where it may, nay must, conduce to the happiness for life of 
those whom He has endowed with those qualities, and who 
iu-e in themselves so dear to me. 

‘ The real object of my writing to you now is to enclo'.e 
Vicky’s letter to you, which goes with this, and in which 
the child finds vent for her own feelings. Let me once 
more adjure you to come to us soou. We have so much to 
talk over- 

‘ At Sebastopol our Generals appear to be suffering under 
a remarkable lack of brains. There are good builders there, 
at any rate, for our people are imahle to make a breach any- 
where . . . . ’ 

‘ I am tortured and tormented with rheumatism, and can 
scarcely hold the pen. 

‘Balmoral, 2ml Octoter, 1835.’ 

Such an event as that which had just occurred in the 
Royal home was sure, somehow or other, despite every effort 
at secrecy, to get wind. Sinmise had already been busy 
with the name of the young Prussian prince ; and now The 
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Times, in a leacliug article on the 3rd of October, spoke of 
the projected alliance in langmige as little considerate to the 
feelings of the Sovereign and her husband, or of the young 
people themselves, as it was insulting to the Prussian King 
and nation, and indeed, to all Grermany. To this the Prince 
alludes in the following letter : — 

‘ Pear Stockmar, — I'oin- long letter reached mo safely two 
days ago. Since then you will have received so much news 
from here that (here is no longer occasion to answer much of 
what you say in it. Still, I am anxious to omit nothing that 
is essential to your full know]e<lge of the affair. . . . The 
present position of the biusiness is this. The son’s offer, and 
our acceptance, in so far as we ourselves are eonceimed, has 
been communicated to the parents in writing, and in my 
letter to the Prince’s father I requested him to inform the 
uncle [the King], in our name, how thoroughly we regard his 
.support of his nephew’s proposal as a proof of his friendship, 
and to say that our sole reason for not writing to himself 
is, that we wish the offer to the Princess herself postponed till 
after the Confirmation. "What has taken place since has 
certainly altered the position of matters at home, still we see 
much political and personal convenience in adhering, as far 
as others are concerned, to the position which was originally 
taken up. . . . For any public declaration of betrothal we 
are at present quite unprepaa-ed. We have not yet had an 
opportunity of speaking with any of our Ministers ; we must 
deal circumspectly towards France. 

‘ The Times has fired off an article (on the 3rd) that is at 
once truly scandalous in itself and (ierfrading to the country, 
with a view to provoke hostile public opinion, but happily it 
has excited universal disgust by its extravagance and dis- 
courtesy. Victoria has written to our Ally, and expressed 
to him om‘ hopes for Vicky’s futiu-e as a proof of personal 
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confidence, and I doubt not he will acknowledge it as such. 
A sense of decorum demands that the affair should not 
be publicly discussed before the Confirmation. In the 
meantime we shall have leisine to arrange whatever is right. 
Youv good counsel at our dbow is indispensably necessary 
for nSj so come to us as soon as your health will let you. The 
secret, as you .say, mil be no secret, but no one will have any 
right to talk of the affair publicly. The Eoyal family here 
know what every one knows — viz. that a preliminary offer 
has been made, and that it is to be renewed after Easter. 

' Balmoial, 7th October, IS oo.’ 

The Tillies’ article was one of the worst of a series, by which 
the leading journal had done its best to make England de- 
tested throughout Germany — a result not to be wondered at, 
when the tone and language are considered, which the writers, 
professing to represent English opinion, thought proper to 
adopt. To talk of Prussia, as this article did, as a ‘ paltry 
German dynasty,’ which could not ‘ survive tlie downfall of 
Kussiau influence,’ showed as little political sagacity as good 
taste. It was hard enough for a nation to have to bear with 
the weak, but well-meaning Sovereign, then upon the tlirone. 
That contempt should be poured upon themselves and upon 
the scions of the Eoyal House, to whom they justly looked 
forward to assert for them in due time a dignified position 
among the other States of Europe, was intolerable. 

The young Prince Frederick William and his father were 
notoriously hostile to the principles of the party at Berlin, 
which had done its best to prostrate Prussia at the feet of 
the Czar. But it suited the purpose of the journalist to 
speak of the future husband of the English Princess Eoyal, 
as destined to enter the Eussian service, * and to pass these 
years which flattering anticipation now destines to a crown 
in ignominious attendance as a general officer on the levee 
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of his Imperial master, having lost even the privilege of his 
hirth, which is conceded to no G-erman in Russia.’ In the 
same spirit the English people were asked to contemplate 
the probability of their Princess becoming anti-Englisli in 
feeling, and being sent back to them at no distant date as 
‘ an exile and a fugitive.’ 

It was too palpable to escape notice, at whom, rmder 
cover of this attack on Prussia, the blow was really intended 
to be struck. This was no other than the Prince Consort, 
for, if all the winter said were true, it necessarily followed 
that in sanctioning this alliance the Prince was giving proof 
of those sympathies with the despotic dynasties of the Con- 
tinent, and of Russia in particular, which it suited a certain 
class of writers to insinuate against him. He could, however, 
afford to bear in silence the surmises of such accurate ob- 
servers, knowing as he did that the whole influence of his 
life had been exerted in support of the rightof every civilised 
nation to a dominant voice in the administration of its own 
affairs, and that no consideration, public or private, would 
have induced the Queen or himself to imperil tho happiness 
of their child by a marriage, in which she could not have 
found scope to practise the constitutional principles in which 
she had been reared. 
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Tnn fiill of 8ol»ab(o]iol was a siep, anrl an import ant oiio, 
towards briiipfing Russia to torms; still it was only a stc'p. 
Wo know wi(,h s(iin(> acoumcy ]>ow hor rosonrces hiul boon 
slrninccl. Tlio (.roops in Uie Crimea won' groolly straiteiu'd 
for provisions. A great ileheieney in the last )iarv(‘si. 
throughout Soulli Russia had rcHluetsl the supply of eovii 
there to what was wanlisl for lociil consmnptiou. (Supplies 
of coin food could not he obtained exe(‘pt from a disianei' of 
from three to live hmidivd miles ; and ns these had all to he 
transported by land, and a lutrso in tliat distance) would 
consume more than ho could draw or carry, it had heconio 
Ijractically impossible to keep up the sup])lieH. ilj) totiie ('nd 
of August the losses of the ItussiaUH hi tho Crimea itsolf wevo 
undorstood to amount to at least J .53,000 men. By Princo 
(rortschakoff’s own ailmissiou tlio docisivo 8Ui of »Sepl ember 
had cost tliem 39 superior and 328 subaltern oflfieers and 
11,228 men. (Still they clung tenaciously to tho north side 
of Sebastopol, and to tho commauding positions by which 
they wore able to check any direct advance by tho AIUph, 
The Q-overnmeut gave no sign that they wore disposed to 
treat for peace ; indeed, tho Csair, in. an Tmiierial ReBori})t 
( 20th September), while congratulating tho garrison of tho 
city on having left only ‘ blood-stained ruins ’ to tho enemy, 
whom they bad kept for cloven months at hay by their noble 
courage and self-denialj^ appealed with unabated resolution 
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to them to continue the conflict in defence of ‘ Orthodox 
Bussia, who had taken up arms for a ju»l cause — the cause 
of Christianity.’ This manifesto was followed by a rumour 
that a Russian council of war at Nicolaicff, at which the 
Czar was present, liad decided to hazard a great battle, 
on the issue of which would depend whether they would 
evacuate the Crimea or not. 

It was natural that the people at home should be im- 
patient for some forward movement of tJie Allied forces to 
follow up the blow dealt at Sebastopol, before the Russians 
had time to recover from the discouragement and exhaustion 
under which they were then labouring. Had these forces 
been under one general, and acting for Governments moved 
by one interest and by one purpose, it is more than ])robable 
that they would not have been allowed to remain as they 
did, pent up in the positions which they had so long occu- 
pied, with only the ditference, tliat the ruins of half the city 
had fallen into their hands. But the views at Paris were 
not identical vyith those in London. There people were 
beginning to say that in tiikiiig Sebastopol enough had been 
done. The honours of war had of late rested chiefly with 
the French. The chances of a fresh campaign might, 
perhaps, dim some of their present lustre ; while the ex- 
penses of another winter in the Crimea must run up to a 
figure which the Emperor's G-overnmout professed itself 
unable to face. The season was far advanced, and the 
English Government learned with some dismay tliat the 
order had been given to recall a large portion of the French 
force to France. Assurances were at the same time given 
that they would be replaced by equal numbers. This might 
or might not be the case, but at all events it soon became 
apparent that any great movement must be reserved for a 
spring campaign. 

Meanwhile some minor successes helped still further to 
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cripple the HusHian resources. After keopiiifr Odessa in 
panic for some days hy anchoiinj? yff the city, a i>ortion of 
the Allied fleet jn'oceeded to Kiiibiirn, where the united 
rivers of the Ihi^ and Ihe Duioi)Ci fall into Iho Illack >Sea 
llirough a channel protected by three forls. A iioice boni- 
hnrdrnont of a fow hours (17th October) silenced the guns of 
the foi’ts, and n))on this tlu' ganbon, 1,/>00 strong, with 70 
guns, were forced to surrender. A fow days later (29th 
October) a strong force of Huasian cavalry was defeated near 
Eupatoria by three regiments of ]''renoh cavalry under 
(roneral d'Allouville, sup[K)rted by a body of Turkish a7id 
Egyptian cavalry under Aclimet Pasha. In Asia Minor 
General Mouravieff had snsfained a most serious defeat 
hefbre Kars on thn SOth of Hcptemher, in wliich 5,000 
llnssiuns had )«‘en li'ft dead on tho iield — a defeat which 
must have l(*d to tho raising of tjie siegt* hut for thoculpahle 
failun.* of the J’oj'le and its allies to send j'cliof to the 
afaii'ving heroes hy whom it liail Ix'on inlliotod. What might 
have been done, luul pi'timpt and vigorous moasun's b'cii 
taken to attack tins Kussians in Asia Minor, was seen by tho 
success of Omar Pasha with the oouiparatively small Turkish 
force with which ho advanced fr<»m Uodouto Kalch to tho 
Ingour, where ho encountei’od and defeated the Kussians on 
tire (5th of Novomhor. lint the same want of iniity of 
counsel and control, which chuck(‘d any vigoi-mis action 
in the (Irimea, aggravated in thin instance by Llic jealousies 
and inertness whieli prevailed at Constantinople, arrested 
any such decisive action in Asia Minor as would have 
prevented ‘ihc bulwark of Asia Minor from passing into 

' Knrs wiw so called by OmihiU MoiiHivtcff, in thn Oitloi* of tho Day which 
ho isHuuil upon its fall. Kavs siu’midcrwl on tho 2Bih of Novomhoi', tbs 
giirdson nnu'chiiig out with ail tho boiioui'N of wiir, and tlio ofTicurs of all 
r.inks ritftinins tlu'ir BwonU, h'amino did what the supoviin: forooa of the 
lluwaus could not do. Tho Utloi; foolinp; crontod thvonfthoul Hiiftluml hy tho 
news of this closu to tho sploudld ouoi’ugo uiid ondumneo displayed in tiie 
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the hands of the adversary whom it had triamphantly held 
at hay. 

If the ardour, never great, of France for the war, had 
somewhat abated, such was not the case with England. She 
was more than ever hent upon pursuing it to an efiective 
close. All her energies had been devoted to strengthening 
herself for the task. She was determined to show that, if 
her system had hroirght suffering and disaster on her soldiers, 
she knew how to make atonement for the past by a future, 
in which their endurance and their valour should he put I0 
no unfair trial through want of due provision for the con- 
tingencies of warfare. Our dockyards and arsenals were 
busily adding to the alreatly overwhelming strepgtli of our 
fleet, and the country provided with lavish hands whatever 
funds were necessary to enable its generals to lead their 
troops wherever they determined that the enemy might bo 
assailed with the best assurance of success. 

But the question who these generals should bo bad now 
become urgent. General Simpson, feeling more strongly 
than ever that the task entrusted to him was too heavy for 
his hands, and also conscious, perhaps, that he had not in- 
spired the Government with the confidence necessary for his 
own peace of mind, resigned the Commandership-in-ohief. 
There was no one so pre-eminent for military genhrs or 
distinguished service, that on him the office could by general 
consent he devolved. Sevei’al at once suggested themselves, all 
with qualifications that entitled them to high consideration, 
but their merits were so evenly balanced that it was hard to 

defence of Kars, wae fully shared by the Sovereign. ■ The fell of Knrs, which 
can now Uo longer he doubted,’ the Queen wrote (12tli Ducemher) to Lord Cla* 
rornlon, ‘ u indeed a disgrace to the Allies, who have lopt 200,000 men sinoe 
Septemher in the Crimea <■ to make roads ! ” The chief hiamo, however, rests 
certaiuly with Marshal Pilissior, who would not let any troops go to t ho relief 
of the garrison, whilst ho mnst have premeditated not using his army in the 
npimeo ’ 
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say who bhould he preferred; while it was impossible to 
select one without wounding the susceptibilities ol' oilieis, 
who might complain of a slight, wore a younger or less ex- 
perienced man to be put over their heads. ‘To find any 
officer against whozn nothing can he said,’ Lfzrd Palniurston 
wrote (16th Ociobor) to the Prince, ‘implies the choice 
either of such men as Wellington or Napoleon, or of men 
who have never been employed at all; and that of itself 
would be an ahsolnto disqualification.’ 

The dilemma in which the Government were thus jrlaccd 
as to the ajipoiutment of a successor to General Simirson was 
the subject of anxious communications between tliem .and 
Lire Sovereign. Tlicy wore .still unable to see their way out 
of it, wheu the Prince wrote to Lord Piilmerston from 
Ualmoral on the 12th of October. ‘The subject,’ ho said, 
‘ is all daylong engrossing my attention,’ and ho proceeded to 
develop a plan, whioli had struck him ‘ as likely to diminish 
present difficulties, whilst it will hold out many geneml 
advantages.’ I'his plan wa.s the subdivision of the army 
into two (7or2>s-fi’onn(3e, each untler the command of a senior 
officer of high position, and subject to the general control of 
the Commandor-in-Chief. The balance of opinion, as the 
Prince knew, was in favour of the appoinlmonl of Sir 
William Codiingtoii as General Simpson’s successor. Put ho 
was junior to three Generals, each of whom might aspire to 
tho office.® iSomething must he done to conciliate their 
feelings, and the Prince thought tluit they might he reconciled 
to his being jjlaced over their heads, if two of their number 


® One of tbnsu ^Ml'l Sir Colm CaraplMiU, who rotuviud to Hn]i}lantl on loovo 
about thw time, Wluin Hio ariuiiffflmnntBiif'Z'o^lwl liy thol’rinoo, usnionliiozied 
ia tho toxl, WHS carriod out, the Unoon aiw luui, mid having otaud how inwh 
fiho wihhud that his viilaahlo asiricc’i Hlinuld not' ho lost in tho Crimoa, ho 
xppliod, that hi* would rotwu iminpdiiUi'ly, ‘for that', if tin* Quoon ivisliod it, 
ho wiVB roatiy to servo under a corporal.' — {Letltr JrQm t/te Qtseen to Lord 
Ilardmi/e, lioT. 22, 186S.) 
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were appointed to tLe command of tlie proposed Gwps- 
(Varmre, The othei* arrangements -wliicb would follow, if 
this course were adopted, would increase the efficiency of the 
control of the army, and he agreeable to its officers. The 
general advantages of his plan, the Prince considered, would 
he, that while strengthening the arrangements for super- 
vision, it would diminish the labours of the Coiumander- 
in-Chief, and make a large body of troops more easy to 
handle. 

‘ Both Lord Eaglan and G-eneral Simpson,’ he writes, ‘ have 
declared their inability to trouble themselves much about 
plans of campaign, while their whole time was taken up with 
writing and correspondence,’ and the last of the considera- 
tions he had mentioned was ‘ of peculiar importance, from 
the nature of the present war, which may require divided 
operations.’ These views were developed in detail hy the 
Prince, and he concluded his letter hy the recpicst that it 
might he consi<lercd hy the Cabinet, and that Lord Hardinge 
might he consulted on the subject. 

The Prince’s proposal was taken into consideration hy the 
Military Committee of the Cabinet, and hy them discussed 
with Lord Hardinge. On the 16th of October Lord Palmer- 
ston wrote to the Prince, that the arrangement which he 
had suggested was regarded by Lord Hardinge as one which 
would be ‘ advantageous to Her Majesty’s somce in the 
Crimea,’ and he added, ‘agreeing as the members of the 
Cabinet did on the conclusive force of the arguments in its 
favour which were stated in your Eoyal Higlmoss’s letter, 
we unanimously determined to propose this arrangement to 
the Cabinet for adoption.’ The Cabinet, when the matter 
was brought before them, arrived at the same determination. 

‘ I have only to say further,’ Lord Palmerston writes in con- 
clusion, ‘that I and all the other members of the Cabinet 
feel gi-eatly obliged to your Eoyal Highness for having sug- 
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ge&tcd an arrangement wliich had not occurred to any of us, 
hut which when proposed and explained at once obtained tlie 
aesent of all those whose duty it was to lake it into con- 
sideration.’ Thus did the calm clear head, ever at work for 
the welfare of the Htaia and the guidance of the Sovereign, 
resolve, amid the silence of the hills, a problem for which 
neither the Cabinet nor the Commauder-in-Chief had found 
a solution. 

On the I7th of October the Queen and Prince returned 
io Windsor Castle, having haltxKl for a night at Edinburgh 
on the way. The Prince had been able to shako off the severe 
attack 8f rheumatism, thanks to the bracing air of the north, 
and a few days of good sport in the deer-forest. No sooner 
was he back in the south, than he resumed iho uninterinitting 
work which always awaited him there. It was at this lime 
tliat our Goveminenb learnwl, not without dismay, the inten- 
tion of tho [french Emp<‘ror to withdraw 100,000 men from 
the Crimea, on the ground that public opinion in France 
would not support him in the expense of maintaining so 
lai’ge a force them during the winter doing uotliing, mid 
exposed to a continuance of harclbliijis, which had already 
told severely upon the health of the troops. Such a 
piu'pose, if curried out, could not fail to act as an en- 
couragement to Russia. There was no reason to doubt the 
determination of Uie Emperor to go hand in hand with us 
loyally to tho last iu effecting the object for which wo had 
embarked in tlie war, hut tho same confidence was not felt, 
that influences were not at work in the enemy’s interest at 
Paris to embarrass both ids Covernmont and ovrrs in the 
event of negotiaiions for peace being opened by Russia, 
What happened soon afterwards sliowed that this mistrust 
was not wholly unfonndcil. 

kSuch was the position of affairs when the Pr'ince addressed 
the following letter to Baron Sloclcmar j — 
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‘ There has heen a terrible pause in our corresponrlence, 
occasioned partly by our changing; our quarters to Windsor, 
partly, however, by yoiu letter- of the 6tli, which points at 
another in continuation of it to follow immediately. Up to 
this moment it has not made its appearance ; but I cannot 
wait longer. We are all well. We miss the fine mountains 
and the pure air of Balmoral, but arc on the other hand in- 
demnified for these by a superabundance of business. 

‘ I have worked out a plan for the lleorganisation of our 
Army’- in the Crimea, and its division into two Cot'pn-cPannee, 
under one chief, which has been adopted by tlie Ministry, and 
will, I hope, hear good fruits. Sir W, Codriugton gets the 
Commandership-in-Chiof, Sir Colin Campbell and Sir W. 
Eyre take the Divisions, G-eneral Wyndharn becomes Clrief 
of the G-oneral Staff, G-euerals Simpson, Boutinok, Markham, 
and Airy return. 

‘ I have just completed a Memoir on Examinations and 
New Rules of Admissiou for the Diplomatic Body, a question 
which has heen stirred by the Administrative Reform agita- 
tion, and am now engaged in preparing an address on tho in- 
fluence of Science and Art on our Manufactures, which 1 am 
to deliver at the laying of the foundation stone of the 
Birmingiram and Midland Counties Institute. 

‘ Our Cabinet has sustained a loss in Sir William Moloswonh, 
as to whose successor no decision has yet been come. Lord 
Elgin is likely to come into the Cabinet iu Lord Canning’s 
place. There are people who maintain that young Lord Stanley 
(Lord Derby’s son) is to be had. Tliis would not bo more re- 
markable than the prevailing belief that the Poelites have 
come to an understanding with Disraeli, and will, along with 
Cobden and Bright, and perhaps John Russell, form a Peace 
party. 

‘ Up to this time tho peace feeling has been stronger in 
Prance than here, and gives us much to do. This justifies 
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tlio apprehenBion you have long ent-eiiaiued. What ia aaid 
is ; “ iSi la Fvanca doit continuer la guei're a grands saavi- 
Jicea^ il lui faut des objets plaa nationaux, phis Fran^aia : 
Poland, Italy, the loft bank of tho Rhine, &c.® For this we 
are prepared, and for these purposes might recall our army 
from the Black Sea by degrees.” Herein lies one of the 
causes of our inactivity in the Crimea ! Tlie position taken 
up by Austria and Prussia is alone to blame for all, and I 
tremble for tho Nemesis I 

‘ In tho matrimonial affair, nothing new has transpired. I 
ara giving Vicky every oveiiing an horn' for couvorsation, in 
which our chief topic is history. She knows a groat detil. I 
also give her subject s, whicli sire works out for me. Her in- 
tellect is quick and thorougldy sound (I’iddig) in its opeiutious. 

‘ As you speak to me in your letter of the value of the right 
time in human lueasurca, a theme on which you often dis- 
course, it may perhaps interest you to know how completely 
Napoleon agrees wiih you in ono of his letters to his brotlrer 
Joseph. I tranaoriho tho passages “Co sont Ut lea op6ratiuns 
de la paijo; tout cela doit venir avee die, et oetle paix 
amvera. Le maye7i de faire entendre a dea honmes de 
I'wnaginrUion de M. Jtoeder&r que m tkih>3 est m giuhb 
A iiT DE L’noMME , — (jue CO qui m doit Stre fait qu’en 1810 ne 
peat krefait en 1807 1 Lafilre GaaJoiae ne aeplie pas aw 
caloul dll temps, (Teal cejiaiulanl pur oe^te aeule conaidSra- 
tion quefai rmasi dama tout oe quo fai fait.” 

‘Now I will conclude with my oeteraoi oenaeo, “ that you 
are to come to ue.” Yon are most longingly looked for. 

‘ iViaUsor UiiiiUe, 29th Oelohor, J866.' 

• Tho folly of tho Ust of those ptojoclo, so stoiwUly fniiiontod through a 
long stTioa of yoAvti liy M. Thiocs and olliovs — a folly to ho aftoewarda ao httlerly 
cxpiiitod — iiuoduil no di'inouatralion. On tlio lUh oi April, 18SS, w a luttor 
front tho Quoou to liuisl Olaruiidun, thoao pruphutio words oeonr ; ‘ yini 
Rniu'kimih viho ikon/d husiile/i/ appwaoh the Rhine would set the whole of Gor- 
omny on fire.’ 

yen,, in. 


n o 
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The Prince had now added to his long list of correspond- 
ent's, another in the pejson of his future son-in-law. Fiona 
him he had received a letter, in which, among other things, 
the young Prince spoke in strong terms of reprobation of the 
devices resorted to by the reactionary party in Prussia to 
seciu'e the return of a majority of mere Grovernment tools to the 
National Assembly. The terms of the Prince’s reply on this 
subject are a striking commentary on the suspicions referred 
to at the close of the last chapter, as to his sympathy with 
tlie despotic governments of Uie Continent. As addressed to 
the future Sovereign of a great Empire, the whole letter is 
full of interest and instruction : — 

‘ My dear Fritz, — Accept my best thanks for your friendly 
lines of the 22nd ult. 

‘ The state of Prussia, as you describe it, is most critical, 
and designs such as those contemplated by the roactionists, 
pmsecuied by such means as are at this moment practised in 
regard to the elections, may result in extreme danger to the 
monarchy. For if the world be overruled by a Grod, as 1 
believe it is, vile and wicked actions must bear evil fruits, 
which frequently do not show themselves at once, hut long 
years afterwards, as the Bible tells us in the words, ‘ the sins 
of the fathers are visited on the children to the tliird and 
fourth generation.’ This being so, I ask myself, what the 
duties of those who are to come after arc in reference to the 
sowing of such chagon’s teeth ? And I am constrained to 
answer to myself, that they ai’e enjoined by morality, 
conscience, and patriotism, not to staud aloof as indifferent 
Spectators of the destruction of a Constitution that has been 
sworn to. And when I consider what I should do in the 
present state of things, this much is quite clear to me, that 
I would record a solemn protest against such proceedings, 
not by way of opposition to the Government, hut in defence 
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of the rijfhts of those, whose rights I should rcgai’d as 
inseparable from my own — thoso of my countiy and my 
people — and in order that I might absolve my conscienee 
from any suspicion of participation in the unholy woik. Al 
the same time, however, that my conduct might he divested 
of every semblance of being dictjited by a spirit of opposition 
or desire for popularity,- — and in order, it may be, to make 
the step itself unnecessary — I should in all confidence make 
those who arc contemplating the wrong aware, that, if it 
were persisted in, I should feel myself compelled to adopt 
this course. This done, I should entertain no animosity 
towards iny friimds, but, on the contrary, should live ou 
upon terms of peace with the reigning powers. 

‘ I am satisfied, that an attitude of this kind would inspire 
the delinquents with a certain measure of alarm, and help to 
keep the nation from losing all hope, and there is no such 
solid basis for patience as iiopo. 

* In your letter to Victoria of the .Srd, which she received 
yesterday, you spoak of your new labours and studies in tlu* 
different Minislerial departments. When you linvo worke,d 
in them for some time, the truth will becomo obvious to 
you of Axel Oxenstiern’s saying, “My son, you will be sur- 
prised, mth how little wisdom the world is governed.” I am 
only afraid, that it will bo nobody’s interest to explain 
essential principles to you, and that, on the contrary, tliey 
will try, perhaps not unintentionally, to ovorwhelra you witli 
the multiplicity of details and of so-called work. But this 
good must at any rate ensue, that you will become thoroughly 
acquainted with what is making history. Moat German 
bureaucrats cannot, and even will not, see the wood for the 
trees; they even regard the abstract idea of the wood 
as something dangerous, and measure its value by tho 
density with which the trees are huddled together, not by 
the vigour of their growth. Added to which, the weight 
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and number of German official documents is something 
appalling. 

‘ In another -way Vicky is also very busy ; she has learned 
much in many directions. . . . She now comes to me every 
evening from six to seven, when I put her through a kind of 
general catechizing, and in order to give precision to her ideas, 
I naalie her work out certain subjects by herself, and bring 
me the results to be revised. Thus she is now engaged in 
writing a short Compendium of Eomau History. . . . 

‘ Of late we have had rains without intermission, which 
have made us apprehensive of floods. Prices of all kinds are 
still frightfully high, still there is nothing like poverty in 
the country, and the wages of labour are so high, that recruiting 
does not go on so well as we could wish. 

‘ From the Crimea we have excellont news, so far as the 
condition of the troops and the preparations for the winter 
are concerned, but not as to any vigorous effort to drive the 
Kussians from the Crimea, Our army will by the spring 
number on the spot 50,000 men, which, with the Turkish 
contingent of 20,000 man under General Vivian, and 15,000 
Sardinians, exclusive of French and Turks, will form a very 
imposing force, 

‘Now, however, I wll indeed “ let you go,” as they say in 
Vienna. 

‘ Wiiidaor Casllo, 6th NoTombet, 1866.’ 

A few days after this letter was written, the Queen and 
Prince were much distressed by the tidings that Her 
Majesty’s brother. Prince Leiningen, had been struck with 
apoplexy, which, however he might rally for a time, they 
felt was virtually a death-blow to a man of his energetic and 
active habits of mind. Allusion to this is made in the follow- 
ing letter by the Prince to Baron Stockmar ; — 

‘ I have not written to you for a long time, having boon 
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always under the conviction I should one day hear from the 
children, “Do you know, Papa, that the Daron is in his 
room below ? ” The Baron, however, is not there, as I have 
only too good cause to know, and I wish I could feel confi- 
dent that ho was coming I November and December in 
Coburg are wretched months, and anything but good for 
your health ; here it is much better, and this you know ! 
We positively must have some talk face to face with yon, 
if everything is to go well, and for this mnch depends on 
you. 

‘ Charles’s apoplectic stroke was very serious, and causes 
much concern and apprehension for the future. It will be a 
source of no small anxiety to himself. 

‘ The troops will go into winter quarters in the Crimea. 
After beginning the campaign last year with 25,000 men 
and 35 guns, and well-nigh losing our whole army in the 
disastrous siege, we stand there now with 61,000 men, 94 
ficld-piocps (b(’fip(mntan Oesolmtsm) and 4,000 cavalry, and 
our Turkish legion is good for 20,000 men, besides which the 
regiments of the Foreign Legion will by the spring amount 
to 10,000 men ; four excellent regiments, two German and 
two Swiss, have already been despatched to Constantinople. 
In Malta we have orgauisod .a depot of 10,000 men. This 
is no bad result after the taking of Sebastopol. 

‘ In Paris tho passion for peace has infected the moneyed 
interest, and the war will yet cost a great deal of money. 
Hero the enthusiasm is unabated, and the resources unim- 
paired. By tho spring we shall have 150 steam and mortar 
boats, of a new construction, capable of sailing in all waters. 
In 1863 we. had not one. 

‘ Let me soon hear from you but two words : “lam coming.” 

‘ Windscir Cnstlo, Novomber 19lli, 1886.' 

In the midst of the numberless public questions of moment 
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whicli preoccupied the Prince’s attention, he had found 
time to prepare one of his most suggestive addresses for the 
occasion of his laying the first atone of the Biimingham and 
Midland Institute. On the 22nd of November he performed 
this ceremony, and delivered his address at a banquet in the 
Town Hall immediately afterwards. There were many austere 
critics present on the occtision, some of them themselves 
great speakers. The impression produced upon them by the 
Prince was that of a man, who had not only thought for 
himself, but thought deeply on subjects which they had 
themselves made the study of their lives, and who possessed a 
power of expressing his thoughts with a masterly precision and 
conciseness, which they despaired to rival, while suggesting 
at (he same time new and wide veins of speculation into 
which his ideas might be developed. The object of the 
Institute, expressed by the Prince himsdf as being ‘the 
introduction of science and art as the unconscious regulators of 
productive industry,’ — science, to discover the laws of nature, 
art to teach their application — was one for which he felt the 
strongest sympathy. If work, the lot of the mass of man- 
kind, is ever to be otherwise than irksome, the head must 
guide the hand, — the principles which regulate the forces 
with which we come in contact, as well as the ends which all 
work serves, mast be understood, — the workman must talce an 
intelligent pride in the product of his skill. To serve 
towards this result in the heart of one of the great hives of 
skilled indnstry being the purpose of the Institute, the Prince 
uatm’ally seized the opportunity to speak out his own strong 
convictions as to the direction to be given to ibo education 
of the class for whose benefit the Institute was intended. 
After pointing out what science had done for mankind, 
and the infinite prospects of valuable knowledge yet to be 
won within its domain, the Prince thus concluded his ad- 

dret” ; — 
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‘ The study of Iho laws by wbieh tbo Almiglity governs llio 
Univcrso is therefore our bounden. duty. Of tliose laws our great 
academies and scats of educatiou have, I'athcr arbitrarily, selected 
only two spheres or groups (as I may call them) as essential 
parts of our national education; the laws which regulate quantities 
and proportions, which form the subject of mathematics, and the 
laws regulating the expression of our thoughts, through the me- 
dium of language, that is to say, grammar, which finds its purest 
expression in the classical languages. Those laws are most im- 
portant branches of knowledge, their study trains and elevates 
the mind, but they are not the only ones; there are others which 
we cannot disregard, which wo cannot do withont. 

‘ There are, for instance, the laws governing the human mind, 
and its relation to the Divine Spirit (the subject of logic and me- 
taphysics) ; thoro are those which govern our bodily nature and 
its connection with the soul (tho subject of physiology and 
psychology) ; thoso whioh govoni human society, and tho rela- 
tions between man and man (the subjects of politics, jurispru- 
dence, and political occuoniy) ; and many othei'S. 

‘ Whilst of the laws just mentioned some have been recognised 
as essentials of oducution in differout histitntions, and some will, 
by tho course of time, more fully assert their right bo rocoguition, 
the laws regulating matter and form are those whioh will con- 
stitute tho oliiof object of your pursuits ; and, as tbo principle of 
subdivision of labour is tho one most congenial to our age, I 
would ad vise you to koop to this speciality, and to follow with 
undivided attention chiefly tho soieuoos of mechanics, physics, 
and chemistry, and the fine arts in painting, sculptui’e, and 
architecture. 

‘ You will thus have conferred an iiiostimahle boon upon your 
country, and in a short time have the satisfaction of wilnessiug 
tho beneficial results upon our national powers of production. 
Other parts of the connUy will, I doubt not, omnlato your ex- 
ample ; and I live in hope that all those institutions will some 
day find a central point of union, and thus complete their national 
organisation.' 

Two days afterwards the Prince wrote to Baron Stockmar ; — 

‘ Still no tidings of your starting, and it grows colder and 
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colder 1 Nevertheless, important events are pressing on here, 
and -we are in all manner of perplexities, in which your good 
advice woxrld be extremely useful. 

‘To-day I will only toll yon of the success of my expedition 
to Birmingham. You will have seen my address in T/ie 
Times of the 23rd. It has met with great success, and 
attracted much notice ; I hope also for your approval, which 
I care for much more than for that of our imsophisticated 
public.'* Not to scatter incense for myself, hut to give you 
pleasure, I send you the leading article of the Herald, a 
paper which, together with the AdveHiaar and the Daily 
News, was particularly hostile to me. The Post, Morning) 
Chronicle, Globe, Spectator, Economist, &c., contain articles 
equally complimentary. 

‘ We expect the King of Sardinia on Friday for a week, 
are busy with the preparations, and have a hard week’s work 
before us. The King has made a most unfortuunte selection 
of the season for his visit I ’ 

The ‘pressing events’ to which the Prince alludes in this 
letter were, first, the fact, that Austria had recently formulated 
cei’tain proposals for peace, which she proposed sending to St. 
Petersburg, by way of ultimatum, with the intimation that, 
if not accepted, she would break off her diplomatic relations 
with Eussia, and, next, the circumstances under which these 
proposals had been brought before the English Government. 
These were anything but satisfactory. The representatives 
of France and Austria had concerted the terms to be sub- 
mitted to Eussia, without concert with England, and they 
had then been sent to our Goveniment by Count Walewski, 
with an urgent request that we should adopt them as they 

^ Tills was tho Baton’s vsrdict : — ‘ The speeph at Bitminghatn lias pleased 
me very much It seems to me to touch on every essential point, J'Aa Timea 
Iws despatched it snoorinD'ly, Never mind ! ’ 
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stood. The proposals, in Iheir general scope, were such as wo 
could not with propriety reftise to entertain ; hut when they 
came to be examined, certain modifications presented them- 
selves to our G-overnment aa osseniial. On these being 
communicated to Count Walewski, they were received in a 
spirit akin to that in which an arrangement so vital to 
England had been come to without even aslting her opinion. 
The Austrian proposals, we were told, must be accepted, as 
presented to us, and no modifications of them could be 
entertained. Against such treatment it became necessaiy to 
protest, and Count Walewski had to bo told in diplomatic 
language, that in this matter England was a principal, and 
not a mere political and diplomatic contingent. 

The communications between the representatives of the 
two countries had grown somewhat warm ; Lord Palmerston 
had oven gone the length of writing to Count Walewski 
(2lBt of hTovemhor), that, rather than be dragged into 
signing a peaco on unsatisfactory terms, England would 
prefer to continue the war with no other ally than Turkey, 
and that she felt herself quite competent to Bustaiu the 
burden tlms cast upon her. Things were in this critieal 
state, when the Emperor of the French, believing probably 
that the only way to a true understanding with his ally was 
to take the matter into his own hands, addressed the letter 
to the Queen, of which the following is a translation : — 

‘ Tuilnrios, 22nd Novemter, ISfiB, 

‘ Madam and dear Sister, — I received the Duke of Cam- 
bridge with gj’eat pleasure, both because he is so near of kin 
to Your Majesty, and because I have long had occasion to 
know all his good qualities.® I have been greatly touched 
by your letter, of which he was the hearer. Nothing could 

' The Duke liad gone to Paris to attend tlio ceremony of closing the Great 
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please me more than to know that the remembrance of your 
Majesty’s visit to us has not yet been effaced from your 
memory. 

“ We have reached ono of those critical epochs, when wo 
ought to speak very frankly ; and I would therefore ask 
Your Majesty’s permission to enter into some detail upon the 
subject of what is taking place in tho political world, 

‘ I bogiii by repelling everything which could load to the 
belief, that the French Grovernmont would be constrained to 
make peace, although the conditions were not good, just as 1 
would not permit myself to think that the English Crovern- 
ment would be compelled to continue the war, if the condi- 
tions of peace were good. We are both of us free in our 
actions, we have the same interests, and we wish the same 
thing — an honomahle peace 1 

‘Now, what is our nailitary position? Your Miycsty has, I 
believe, in the East, 60,000 men, and 10,000 horsos. I have 
200,000 men and 34,000 horses. Yom Majesty has an 
immense fleet in the Black Sea as well as in tho Baltic 5 I 
have one that is imposing, though less considerable. Well, 
notwithstanding this formidable force, it is apparent to all 
the world, that although we can do Eussh serious miscliiof, 
we cannot avhdm her with our own unaided means. Wliat 
then is to he done ? Three courses are open to us. 

‘ 1. To limit ourselves to occupying strategical points, to 
blockade the Black Sea and the Baltic, and to wait without 
spending extravagant sums until it pleases Eussia to make 
peace. By confining oui'selvos to a defensive war, and to 
holding our ground, Russia will be exhausted in wsuliko 
preparations (^epvAse m a/rmemmis), while we, on the other 
hand, will be diminishing the sacrifices of war. 

* 2. To make an appeal to all the nationalities, to proclaim 
boldly the re-establishment of Poland, the independence of 
Pmland, of Hungary, of Italy, and of Circassia, This course, 
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I need scarcely say, -would be full of danger, and contrary 
at this time of day to justice. 

‘ 3. To secure, if possible, the alliance of Austria, so as 
thaii she may carry all Gei’many along with her, and in this 
way that Eus&ia may bo driven, by our arms oir the one 
hand, and by the public opinion of Europe on the other, to 
propose equitable conditions of peace. 

‘ It will seem, I doubt not, to Your Majesty, as it does to 
me, tliat the third course is the best. 

‘ Now, what is going on at this moment ? 

‘ Austria says to us, “ The proposals of peace, which before 
Eui'ope you have proclaimed to be sufficient for your interests 
and your honour, 1 accept, nay I am prepared even to 
submit them on the condition that, if llussia shall by any 
chance entertuin them, you give me your assurance, that you 
will consent to open negotiations for peace on this basis.” 
To such an offer, how can wo reasonably reply by a refusal, 
or by equivocations {ehiomies) which are etpiivalent to a 
refusal ? This, Madam, is what I cannot understand, for it 
is not Avo who make ooncesaions to gain the support of 
Austria ; it is Austria who of lier ov/n accord hoists our 
flag. 

‘ If Your Majesty’s Government said that the conditions of 
peace ought to be very diffei-ent, that our honour and our 
interests demauded a readjustment of the mop of Europe, 
that Europe would not be free until Poland was re-established, 
the Crimea given, to Tiu'key, and Finland to Sweden, I could 
comprehend a policy which -would have a certain grandeur, 
and would put the results aimed at on a level with the 
sacriflees to be made. But spontaneously to renounce the 
support of Austria for microscopical advantages, which one 
could always claim at any time, is what I cannot bring 
myself to regard as reasonable, and to these questions, so 
grave as they are, I ask Uie attention of Your Majesty and 
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that of Prince Albert, whose views are always so clear and so 
exalted. 

‘My firm desire being to be always at one with Your 
Majesty’s G-overnment, I hope we shall come to an under- 
standing. 

‘ I ask your pardon for this letter, wi'itten in haste, and I 
beg you to receive favourably the fresh expression of the 
respectful and tender friendship, with which I am, 

‘ Madam and deai* Sister, 

‘Your Majesty’s devoted and true brother, 

‘ Napoleon.’ 

On receiving this letter the Queen sent for Lord Palmers- 
ton and Lord Clarendon, and laid it beforo them. The 
sketch of the reply to be retmned to it had been prepared 
by the Queen in concert with the Prince. In very firm, but 
courteous, language, it recalled the Emperor’s attention to 
the fact, that in negotiating peace the terms must be such 
as the British Nation, through her Parliament, would ap- 
prove ; and that a grave mistake had been committed hy his 
Minister in settling, without our intervention, terms of peace 
to which we were expected to become parties. It also 
brought to his notice the unmeasured language of some of 
the Emperor’s own ofScials, of which he was pretty certainly 
himself unaware, as to the necessity which Prance felt for 
bringing the war to a close. The natural candour of the 
Emperor’s mind might be relied upon to take these remon- 
strances in good pai't. If convinced of their justice — and 
this he subsequently admitted Mmself to be — ^he was sure to 
go heartily with us in stipulating for the conditions which we 
considered essential to an honourable peace. To carry him 
along with ns was all-important ; for only in this way could 
we hope to checkmate the peace-ab-any-price party in Paris, 
who were actively at work in the hope of endangering the 
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Engli&b alliance, and establishing those intimate relations 
with ItuRsia which lier agents were straining every nerve to 
negotiate. The loiter, of which we now give the translation, 
met with the cordial approval of the Ministei-s, who felt 
how thoroughly it was calculated to effect the object in 
view : — 

‘ 26rti Novomtor, 1856. 

‘ Sue and dear Brother, — My cousin, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, has come back to us deeply moved by the kindness of 
tire reception given to him by Yoiu' Majesty, and by the confi- 
dence you have shown him. Most sincerely do I thank your 
Majesty, to whom he has been a fresh medium for the con- 
veyance of my sentiments. TTie coiemony of closing the 
Exhibition, a( which he was present, filled him with admira- 
tion, and ihe lively desciiption of it which lie gave me, 
inspired me with but one regret, namely, that I was not able 
to be there myself. 

^ Your Majesty’s letter has given me the greatest satisfac- 
tion, as at once a fresh proof of your friendship and of your 
sincere desire in all difficult moments to come to a clear 
undei'stauding with me by a frank and unreserved inter- 
change of opinions, I am animated by the same feeling, 
and pleased to find that Ihero is in fact no material diffemnee 
between yom- views and my own. We both wish for a good 
and honourable peace, and you are quite right in saying that 
you are no more constrained to accept a bad peace, than I to 
refuse a good one. But lo discover and understand the 
nature of that wliich may have the aeinblanofi of a difference 
of opinion, it is essential to foim a just idea of the dif- 
f&i'&iim of poaition of our two Goveruments, which must 
natiu-ally influence their decisions and actions. It is only 
by taking this difference into full account that we can judge 
each other with perfect justice and fairness. 

‘ Your Majesty has great advantages over mo in the mode 
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of conducting your policy and your negotiations. You are 
answerable to nobody, yon can keep your own counsel, 
employ in your negotiations whatever person or form you 
choose, you can alter your course when you please, or give, 
by a word spoken by yourself at any time, that dii’cction to 
pubKc affairs which strikes you at the moment as the most 
advantageous. 

‘ I, on the other hand, am bound by certain rules and 
usages ; I h.'ive no uncontrolled power of decision ; I must 
adopt the advice of a Goimcil of responsible Ministers, and 
these Ministers have to meet and to agree on a course of 
action after having arrived at a. joint convict hm of its justice 
and utility. They have at the same time to take care that 
the stops which they wish to taka are not only in accordance 
with the best interests of the country, but also Knch,tl»at they 
can be explained to and defended in Parliament, and that 
their fitness may be brought home to the conviction of the 
nation. 

‘ There is, however, another side to this picture, in which 
I consider that I have an advantage which Your Majesty has 
not. Your policy runs the risk of remaining unsupported 
by the nation, and the irresistible conviction that your 
jieople will not follow it to the end, may expose you to the 
dangerous alternative of either having to impose it upon 
them against their will, or of having suddenly to alter your 
course abroad, and even perhaps to encounter grave resistance. 
T, on the other hand, can allow my policy free scope to work 
out its own consequences, certain of the steady and consistent 
suppoii of my people, who, having had a share in detei-mi- 
ning my policy, feel themselves to be identified with it. 

‘ The advantages and disadvantages inherent in our respec- 
tive positions, are very apparent at this “ critical epoch,” and 
in them lie the difficulties which we have to overcome. If 
they are well understood, however, and well appreciated on 
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both sides, it ought not to he diflScult to arrive at a judicious 
solution, while paying at the same time due regard to our 
respective positions. 

‘ T make, then, full allowance for Your Majesty’s personal 
difficulties, and refuse to listen to any wounded feelings of 
amour ’p'opro which my Government might be supposed to 
entertain at a complete understanding having been come to 
with Austria — an understaniling which has resulted in an 
ariangement being placed, cut and dry before us, for oiir 
mei'e acceptance, putting us in the disagreeable position of 
either having to accept what wn have not even been allowed 
fully to understand (and which, so far as Austiia is con- 
cerned, has been negotiated under influences, dictated by 
motives, and in a spirit which we are without the means of 
estimating), or to take the responsibility of breaking up this 
arrangement, of losing the alliance which is offered to us and 
which is so much wautod, and even of estranging the friendly 
feelings of the ally who advocates the arrangement itself. 

‘Passing over all these considerations, ^ am sincerely 
anxious to be at one with Your Majesty. All that is required 
to enable my Government to do so, is ; Ist. That wo should 
not bo bound to the letter of the proposal, of which we have 
had no opportunity of discussing the meaning or the import. 
2nd. That Austria should agi’oo to abide, under all circum- 
stances, by her Ultimatum, and not to bring us back counter- 
proposals from yt. Petersburg, which we, yourself and I, 
should have to accept or to refuse, whereby we should be 
placed again in tho same bad position we found ourselves in 
last year'. 

‘ 3rd. That the Neutralisation Treaty ® should be made a 


• That is, the eonflitions, for tho ncBtralisation of tlio Blade Sea, on which 
tlio Conferences at Vienna hart broken down. Thie was the most etsential of 
the modiiiealionH proposed by our Gorornnient on the Austrian UltitaatniD, 
and it was subsequently adopted by both l^'rance and Austria. 
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reality and not something merely illusory, ■which it would 
inevitably bo, if, as proposed, it were left as a separate treaty 
existing merely between Russia and Turkey. 

‘ I am convinced Your Majesty will fiud these demands 
founded in reason I On your pai-t, be equally assured, that 
having given my assent to these conditions, I will not allow 
theTn to be neutralised by anything which you could fairly 
designate as “ cUicahus dquivalentee a v/n refus," or a desire 
to fight for “ microacopioal advantages.” What 1 ask for 
is inspired by the common interest which we both have in view, 
and T can see nothing in it to which Austria can raise any 
fair objection. 

‘I cannot, however, conceal from Your Majesty my fears, 
founded upon information on which 1 can rely, that the 
language held at Paris, by men in office and others who have 
the honom- to approach you, in regard to the financial diffi- 
culties of France, and the absolute necessity of concluding 
peace, has already produced a very mischievous effect at 
Vienna, at Berlin, and at St. Petersburg ; iind that it is very 
possible that Austria may by this time bo disposed to draw 
back from her Ultimatum, and to seek to obtain more favour- 
able terms for Russia. 

‘ I now proceed to consider the three courses mentioned by 
Youx Majesty as open to us. I am glad to see that Your 
Majesty rejects the first, which, in my opinion, would not 
realise even what it professes to attain, because Russia would 
take care not to “ s'Spuium' 0 ?i armements,” if she wore sure 
that the Western Powers would confine themselves to a mere 
blockade, and, as we have entered upon an aggressive war, 
we could not now return to a merely defensive one, without 
owning at least a moral defeat. 

‘ The second course would at all times have been repelled 
by me with the same firmness with which it is rejected by Your 
Majesty, and for the same reasons and the same considerations. 
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‘ The third, to wliich Your Majesty gives the preference, 
has also iiiy unqualified approval, but I do not disguise from 
myself the uncertainty of its chances of success, as this is 
dependent on the decision of other Powers, who may have 
other notions of their own interest, and who have hitherto 
done little to inspire us with any confidence. Be this as i1 
may, I promise Your Majesty to do my utmost to make this 
course succeed, and I agree fully with you, that all minor 
considerations should he dropped in order to arrive at the 
greater result. 

‘ I will say nothing hero of the plans of military opera- 
tion, as r consider them to be dependent on the policy agreed 
upon. This policy having been settled exclusively by the 
two G-overnments, the Generals, after a Council, of which I 
highly approve the idea as suggested by Your Majesty, should 
be entrusted with the consideration of the plans of the cam- 
paign to carry out the policy determined upon. 

‘ I am convinced that every difficulty, every divergence of 
opinion, which may arise on these weighty mattei-s, will he 
more promptly and more effectually dispelled by a frank 
exchange of ideas between Your Majesty and myself, than by 
any other mode of communication, and I therefore bog you 
will continue towards me those uni’csorved utterances {6panclie~ 
menta), to whicli I liope yon will find that my letter re- 
sponds with a sincere and gomu’ne confidenco. The Prince 
feels more ami more the flattering opinion you have been 
pleased to express with respect to his views and judgment. 
No one, I am happy to say, is more keenly anxious than he 
for the success of the ideas which 1 hold in common with 
yom-self, or supports more resolutely whatever can conduce to 
their fulfilment. 

‘ I would have wished, had time allowed, to abridge this 
letter, the extreme length of which is, however, justified by 

TOI. ttt. 
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the gravity of the circumstances and tiie importance of the 
questions at issue. 

‘ Accept, Sire, the expression of sincere frieudsliip and of 
high esteem, with which I am, Sire and dear Brother, 

‘ Your Majesty's very atTcctionato 

‘ Sister and friend, 

‘ Victoria.’ ^ 

The Emperor of the French was much gratified hy this 
letter. He frankly admitted our right to take exception to 
the way the terms of the Ultimatiun had been settled without 
previous consultation with the English Grovt'rninent, jus well as 
the importance of some of tlie modifications we had suggest ed, 
and which had hecn represented to him as insignificant and 
of ‘ microscopical ’ value. The information, hiutod at in the 
letter, and more fully brought to his notice by our Ambas- 
sador at Paris, as to tho efforts which were everywhere being 
made to have it supposed that Franco was ready for ponce 
on any terras, caused him the deepest annoyance, and he 
took means to let it he known, that, however this note, 
might he sounded for the purposes of the Bourse, ho would 
l)e no party to a peace of which England did not approve. 
If the wav had to be carried on, France would not he found 
backward. ‘ Be assured,’ wore his words to Lord Cowley (213111 
of November), ‘whatever I think right, 1 will do, and 1 shall 
‘ not he afraid of making my conduct understood in France.’ 
Not for the first time, he found his host advice had eorao 
from England. In the same conversation he said, that all ho 
begged was that the truth might be told him, and we should 
find him as ready to do what be could to smooth away 
our difficulties as we wore to smooth away his. 


’ Tliu original of this letter, and ot lb.it to wliii'h it is an answer, will he 
onud III the Appendix. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 


On the 30th of November the King of Snrdinia arrived, in 
London on a visit to the Queen. He was met by the Prince 
at the railway station, and in passing through London on his 
way to Windsor Castle was received with a cordiality, which, 
if not so demonstrative as that with which the Emperor and 
Empress of the French had been greeted, was sufficient to 
show how warmly the English people appreciated ihc gallant 
spirit in which he had thrown himself into the struggle 
against Russia. The visit was a short one, but the mass of 
things to be seen and done imposed no small amount of 
fatigpie upon the Queen and Prince. 

Next day they accompanied him to the Arsenal, at Wool- 
wich, and the scale of the operations there must have con- 
vinced His Majesty, that it would be from no lack of the 
materials of deadly warfare, if his English Allies were now to 
consent to a cessation of hostilities, aud that they were not 
likely to give such a consent, except in exchange for satis- 
factory terms of peace. The hospitals were also visited, kind 
words were exchanged with the sufferers there, and a scries 
of manoeuvres by tlie Artillery on the Common gave actual 
proof of onr pre-eminence in that arm, of which the Royal 
soldier had often heard. The following day (Sunday) was 
spent by the King in London ; hut by daybreak the next morn- 
ing His Majesty was on his way to Portsmoutli, accompanied 
by Prince Albert. The dockyard and factories there were 
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thovoughlj examined, and a visit was made in the Fairy to 
inspect a portion of the Fleet at Spit head, consisting of eight 
ships of the line and eight frigates. On the 4th the King 
went to London, and after receiving tlio Corps diplomatique 
at Buckingham Palace, proceeded in slate to the City, where 
about 2,000 guests had assembled at the Guildhall to witness 
the ceremonial of presenting an address by the Corporation. 
I'he King had been welcomed by great numbers on his vfiiy 
to the City, although the day was cold, dark, and wot ; 
but the scene, as he entered the hall, and the crowds as- 
sembled there rose in a body and received him with pro- 
longed cheers, was especially gratifying and impressive. It 
was one which was to he witnessed only in England, among a 
people sure of its own lilxjrties, and predisposed in favour of 
a Sovereign who had proved himself true to the principles 
of constitutional monarchy. Count Cavour was in attendance 
upon the King, and the reply to the Address was such as 
might have boon expected from the pen of a statesman so 
liberal, so far-seeing, and so accomplished. Both address 
and reply were useful at the time, from the resolute tone 
with which they declared that the Allies woidd not lay down 
their arms rmtil an honourable and durable peace had been 
secured. On his retiirn from the City the Prince was onahlcd 
to give the King the welcome assurance that France liad 
adopted our modifications of the proposed Austrian Ulti- 
matum, and that all diplomatic difficulty on this ground was 
now at an end. 

The next ilay His Majesty was invested by the Queen 
with the Order of the Garter, and a great banquet in the 
evening brought his brief but busy visit to a close. He 
was to leave Windsor Castle next morning at five o'clock. 
Even before this hour the Queen was present to take leave 
of the Royal guest. The morning was bitterly cold, and 
heavy snow was falling, as he left the Castle for Folkestone, 
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accompanied fay the Prince, the Duke of Cambridge, and 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar. After seeing the King de- 
part for Boidogne at nine o’clock, the Prince returned to Ihe 
hotel, where he met the Duke of Newcastle, who had just 
landed from the packet on bis way back from the East, The 
meeting was a pleasant sm-prise, and the details as to the stfile 
of affairs in Asia Minor and the Crimea, which the Prince was 
able to gather from him in their brief interview, made even 
the fatigue and c(dd of that bitter morning for the time 
forgotten. There was still work to bo done before the Prince 
could return to town, Coloius were to be presented at Shorn- 
cliffe to two of tlie regiments of the Eoyal German Legion, 
who were on the point of embarking for the Crimea. 

The Prince, on horseback and escorted by a troop of 
the German light cavalry, reached the ground about eleven 
o’clock. Despite the inclemency of the weather, a large 
number of visitors — many of them ladies— liad assembled. 
The steadiness and precision with which the regiments 
went through the movements common on such occasions 
promised well for their efBcicncy in tlie field. To the 
Prince the ceremony was especially interesting both as a 
German, and as having been himself the first to suggest the 
raising of this foreign auxiliary foj'ce. They, on the other 
hand, no doubt, attaolied a double value to the few admii- 
ably chosen words of the Prince’s speech in presouting the 
colours by reason of their being addressed to them in their 
own language by one whom Gormans hail long since learned 
to honour. 

‘ I am beai'tily glad,’ said the Prince, ‘ at being able to deliver 
those colours to you in person, as this gives me an opportunity 
of expressing to you, how warmly the Queen recognises the 
readiness with which you have responded to her call, and enrolled 
yourselves in her army. 

‘ I am fully convinced that you will, under all oircumstanocs. 
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uphold the hoiiouv oi’ a Hag, wliich uutil now lias boon vic- 
borious iu ovary qaartei' of tlio globe in the battle for Juatiee, 
Order, freedom, and the spread of Civilisation. 

‘ May tho Almighty aoooinpauy yon with His protecting grace 
in all the toils and dangers which you have v alianlly resolved to 
share with the bravo English army I They will, I i'col sure, 
welcome you as brothors.’ 

After lunching with tlie of&cersj the Priucc returned to 
Windsor Castle, which he reached about five o’clock, ami 
whore a few quiet days, after tho fatigues of tho preceding 
week, were peculiarly welcome. 

The agencies at work in Russian interests at Paris had such 
ready moans of access to some of the leading officials there, 
lliat the fact of Ausbi-k’s iutoniion to submit an Ulti- 
luutum to tho Czar, which had received tho sanction of tin* 
Allied Powers, was not likely to bo any soci-ct ut St. Peters- 
burg. Russia wanted peace, beoauso she know that lier 
powers of resistance were well nigh exhausted, but to accept 
a peace at the dictatiou of Austria was a mortilicutioa not 
to bo borne, if by any moans it might be averted. Accord- 
ingly Prince Gortschakoff found means to make the Em- 
peror of the French aware that bo knew what was going on 

that Russia would accept no Ultimatum, whatever might 
be ils terms, as a basis for peace,— but that if the Emperor 
really wished for peace he should send a confidential agent 
to Prince Gortschakofif, and His Majesty would then learn on 
what terms it could he made. A few days later the French 
Government was sounded on the same subject by Baron 
Seebaoh, the Saxon Minister at Paris, who professed to bo, as 
ho no doubt was, acting on the instructions of the Emperor 
of Russia. The Emperor of the French would not entertain 
the question, except in concert with England; and Baron 
fieebach was asked to place his propositions iu writing’, 
tjiat they might be submitted to the English Government. 
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He did so, but after what bad already occmred in regard to 
the limitation of tlie preponderance of Emsia in the Elack 
Sea, the Buggestion which be put forward on this the turning 
point of any negotiations could meet only with a decided 
negative. What this bUggestion was may be inferred from 
the following passage in a letter from the Queen (13th De- 
cember) to Lord Clarendon : — ‘ Baron Seebach’s proposal is 
really too “ naif.” The Straits are to be closed and every 
flag excluded from the Blank Sea except the Eussian and 
Turkish, who will settle together what they think right, and 
this is to be the satisfactory solution of the third point, upon 
which Eussia will be prepared to sign preliminai-ies ! ’ 

All these indkeet endeavours of Eussia to separate France 
from England, and to come to terras with the one, which she 
might then hope to force upon the other, were brought to a 
close by a settlement of the terms of the Austrian Ultimatum, 
and its despatch to Bt. Petersburg on the iSth of December. 
Any hopes which might have been raised there by the rumour 
of a variance which for a time existed between France and 
England as to the terms of the Ultimatum were thus nipped 
in the bud. Nor was this all, for Baron Seebacb was made 
awaro from a quarter where mistake was impossible, that 
this variance was absolutely and entirely at an end, and that 
the Emperor of the French now considered the tenns of the 
Ultimatum as entirely his own. He was prepared either to 
make peace upon them if accepted without modification by 
Eussia, or to continue the war with incr-eased vigour. But, 
happen what might, nothing would induce him to separate 
from England, and any calculations founded upon the alEance 
being broken up or weakened would prove to be utterly 
delusive. This information must have reached Bt. Peters- 
burg soon after the arrival tliero of Count Esterhazy as the 
bearer of the Austrian Ultimatum, with instructions, unless 
a favom-able answer were retumod within a limited time, to 
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demand passports for liimsolf and the whole of tlie Austrian 
Mission. 

Thanks to the loyalty and feuikncss of the French l?mppror, 
wliat for a time threatened to prove a serious difficulty was 
thus effectively removed. How serious it was may ho 
gathered from the words of the Prince in writing to Ihiron 
Rtockmar on the 3rd of Decemher. ‘ In politics,’ he wrote, 

‘ there is much danger; Austrian propositions, which, as they 
send up the funds, are acceptable to the French Ministry, hut 
are full of mischievous consequences to us. . . 

The Court had gone to Osborne for a fortnight on the 
10th of Deeemlier, and there tlie Prince rocoiwvl tlie iollow- 
ing letter from Baron Stockmar, in answer to that from which 
we have just quoted : — 

‘ I am glad for the Queen’s sake and your own, that the 
recent visits and other fatig\ios are well over, and that you are 
once more settled in the quietude of Osborne, for great and 
protracted distraction evaporates, sometimes usolcasly, some- 
times injuriously, the best faculties both of heart and head. 

‘ For a due appreciation and accurate ostimah* of the 
politiced constellations of the hour and of what they menace, 
I am here entirely without adecpiate materials. As your 
Eoyal Highness remembers, I anticipated from the first, that 
the chief danger for the political eniorprisn of the Western 
Powers lay in the difficulty of making it possible for 
France and England to act, and to the end, like loyal com- 
rades. 

Who with dose-compacted power 
Bravely stand together, 

In success’s sunny hour, 

And in stormy weather, 

‘ W ell, the imbecility of Prussian policy is not so likely to 
endanger this “brave standing together” as the Austrian 
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Ministor’s inability to pursue a sound general and special 
policy ; for what coidd I expect from men who Huffered 
themselves to be duped by Jesuitism in the year of grace 
1855?’ 

The allusion here is to the Concordat between the J’ope and 
the Emperor of Austria of tho 18th of August, 1855, whicli 
the Prince has designated in tho copy preserved among his 
papers by one word, “ Atrocious ! ” By that document greater 
rights and privileges within the Austrian Empire ]iad been 
conceded than the Papal See had ever been able, in tho days 
of its greatest power, to extort from any German Sovereign. 
It made the conscience, the education, and the religious 
guidance of the Empire wholly 8>ib.servient to the dictates 
of Eome, and pledged the civil authority to enforeo whatever 
the Vatican might enjoin. The letter proceeds : — 

‘ I fear we shall have to expiate this folly, even although 
eventually it may bear good fi-uit.> Has your Royal Highness 
considered the import of this atfair in all its bearings ? It 
bas engaged my close attention ever since it was known. 

’ This Concordat lias now boon pmcticiillyalirogal wl. In 18S7 n Fter Sadowa 
the flist step in this cliroation w.M takun by tiio passing of nieasiiros ( 1 ) wliicli 
emancipated tho schools troin the control of Iho clergy; ( 2 ) which inndo 
marriage n civil rite, and sanotiunod divorce on curtain spooifiod grounds ; and 
(3) which dullnod tho rolations of tho dilferont ruligvons donomination’i to each 
other. Tlicbc moueuros ouconutevod tho strongest oppnsitinn from llio Uoniiui 
Catholic clergy, but they woru pissed by tritimplinnt majorities in llio lloiobs- 
rath. Again in May 1808 furtlior Imvs weru pis.sed which withdrow both 
marringo and odnciitioii frau ccclosiaslical jurisdiction. Murriago was nmdc 
mutter of cml contract, and tho Ktato bcliools wore thrown opoa (0 all without 
distinction of crued. Tho loat vestigos of the Concordiit wore swept away by 
moasuros introduced by I’rinco Auerspoi'g into tho Eoiohsvnth in J'luiuury 
187i, for the regulation of tho relations botwuon Church and Stale. Those 
had boon provoked by tho action of tho Ultramoiitjuio party, and they placed 
tho lioman Catholic Church, as to all but its purely spirilnal fouctions, under 
tho control of tho State. Tho appointment of priests wus nindo aulijoct to (Iio 
sanction of Govornment, who might, under eurtain conditions, dcin.iud tlioJr 
dismissal. The limits of spiritual authority to bo exorcised by tho pmosts 
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The diseuBsioas upon il, which T have seen in The Timw, were 
utterly buperhcial, and iii part nubtaken I I hope in a few 
days to ho able to send you aomo leinurks, whicli have boon 
written with a riew to a more thrtroiif:>'h understanding of the 
subject. Tliu puiport of them is to call the attention of the 
legislature from the juridical point of view to tlio innnediato 
consequences. . . . The affair will become very aerions, for 
to expect self-control, forbearance, and moderation from the 
Jiornan Calliolic, or indeed from any, clergy is idh*. 

‘For the present my notion is, that that seetiou of the 
helligereiits, which has the heaviest pnrso and can longest 
dispense with economy, is most likely to get jience coneliided 
according to its wish. Tlie political pressure from without and 
within will indeed pviivent tlie lliussians from tliiukiug of the 
cost so long as they have a rouble to spend; but tlu*y certainly 
seem to have become fully aware, that, in ehalleiiging Franco 
and England as they did, they greatly (wer-estimaied their 
own power. 

‘ What ought I to think of the rumour, that Ht, l*eteraburg 
and Moscow arc to he fortified? Is Kussia afraid that a 
change may t.ake place in the policy of y weden ? . . , 

* 15th Pccoraboc, ISflj.’ 


Before this letter reached the Prince, the conditions of the 
Austrian Ultimatum were practically settled ; hut until the 
answer of Russia was knoivn, it was intended that profound 
sorarecy as to its terms should bo preserved. Accordingly, 


woi'B doDiiccl ; nilpB wore laid down for llio oducntioii and Iritiniii^ of candidates 
fortlio prio>.tliood ; the riftlits of ooclosiubtieiil todios, of congregations, and of 
putrona nero dealt "wilh, and prowsion miidu for the proper iippisipriiition of 
endowments; monastic bodies were brought under tho lUreol surveillance 
of tho civil authority; clerical oiidownionts were subjected to taiiition, and 
the exiatonco of separate religious bodies rocognisod. Thus out of ovil came 
good, for tho reaction against ecdosiiistical control, which grow out of tho 
Concordat, accelerated the ostablishmont of I’cligious fcoodom in Austria, and 
realised the anticipation expressed by Baron Stockwor in the text 
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even in writing to Baron Stoekmar on the 17th, the Prince, 
while preparing him to Irear important news in a iew days, 
gives no clue to their natiu-e. He writes : — 

‘ I have little news for you from our (piiet retreat in Osborne. 
In the politics of Europe a turn is likely to Lake place, which 
n ill be favourable in every sense to the Western Powers, but 
'iiust place Prussia in a fresh and most serious difficulty. A 
few weeks, or perhaps days, will put the world in possession 
of the secret, which in the absence of a courier I cannot 
confide to you tlirough the post. Prussia in her blindness is 
playing a terribly hazardous game, and the confusion in her 
domestic affairs must have reached its climax. Oh, that 
you were here, that I might talk over these topics with you 1 ’ 

A few days brought the Bai'on’s promised remarks on the 
Papal Concordat with Austria. Acknowledging their receipt 
on the 31st of December, Iho Prince wrote : ‘ Your notes for 
the understanding of the Concordat have reached us. I had 
taken precisely the Same view. I also should have nothing 
to say against it, were the Eoman Catholic Church to show 
itself openly in its true colonra, for then it would be recog- 
nised for what it truly is, and be abandoned by all rational 
men. But that the Government should have stooped to ho the 
tool for executing its decrees, to become the despot of its 
people for the Chirrch’s ends, is monstrous, nay incomprehen- 
sible! . • . 

In the same letter the Prince adverts to a series of bitter 
attacks against himself, which bud just been made by The 
Times in consequence of his having signed a Memorial to 
the Queen by the officers of the Guards, in which they oom- 
pliiined of an injustice to their body caused by the operation 
of a Eoyal Wai’rant issued on the Gth of October, 1854, for 
the regulation of promotion and retirement in the army. 
The object of that Wai-rant had been to enable lieutenant- 
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colonels, after three years’ service, in actual command of a 
l>attalion, to become, by right, Ml colonels, and thus, while 
still young, to take their tui-n in a brevet as major-generals. 
The operation of the Warrant was, liowever, confined to (he 
officers of the Line, and in tJiis way an injustice was alleged 
to have been done, unintentionally, to the officers of the 
Guards. They therefore memorialised Her Majesty with (ho 
hope of getting it redressed, and their promotion put ujjon 
the same footing as (hat of their comrades of the Line. 

Prince Albert, as Colonel of tlic Grenadier Guards, had 
appended his name to this Memorial. This innocent act was 
made the text for several articles charging him with having 
made use of Lis exalted position to exorcise an undue in- 
fiuence at the Horae Guards, and his conduct in tlic present 
case was adduced in illustration of the writer’s views. There 
was not then, nor at any lime, the shadow of a foundation 
for the olmrge ; but hy the necessities of his position, whicli 
imposed silence upon him, the Prince was without the meiuis 
of defence. The writer was therefore safe from contradiction 
when be reminded the public — it now knows with what 
truth — that tho Prince had coveted the office of Commander- 
in-Chief, and had only abandoneil this ambition in deference 
to the ‘ leas courtly but sounder counsels ’ of those Mentors of 
the press, of whom his present assailant claimed to he one. 
But while the Prince had so far defci'red to these counsels, 
Ills conduct, the writer went on to say, had given rise to the 
‘ general assertion that he exercised much infiuenco in 
military matters, even as respects the highest military ap- 
pointments,’ — an assertion which had been refuted in the 
most unqualified terms in the House of Lords hy Lord 
Hardinge on the Slst of January, 1854. It was natural, the 
writer admitted, that the Prince’s brother officers should 
petition the Queen, — which by the rules of the service, how- 
ever, he forgot to mention that they could not do, except 
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through him as their superior officer ; hut it was iutoleral)le 
that the Queen should he ‘ placed in the ungracious position 
of refusing the prayer of one who ought to be careful how 
lie sues, where ho should not sue in vain,’ inasmuch as his 
name to the petition ‘ gave a force to the prayer, which 
almost converted it into a command ! ’ It was further urged 
in aggravation of the Prince’s offence, that the memorial 
had been ‘ drawn up, signed, and presented in secrecy,’ thus 
showing ‘ that its originators were desirous of gaining their 
object by means of powerful influence quietly brought into 
action.’ 

How little the author of these attacks understood either 
tlio (iueon or the Prince, or their undeviating deference to 
the counsels of their responsible advisers in military, as well 
as in all other matters, it is unnecessary to say. The Prince’s 
action in reference to the subject of the Memorial began 
and ended with his signing it.* So lie was content to liear 
those imputations of his anonymous accuser iu silence as he 
had done so many other's, and only in writing to Barou 
Stockmai- did he even think them worthy of a word of notice. 
To him ho said : — 

‘ You will have read liolent attacks upon me on account of 
the Gruards’ Memorial. That you may understand the matter, 
just oue word. Every free Briion has the right of petition 
to his Sovereign ; the officers of a corps can only petition 
through their commanding officers and superiors. If I had 
declined to annex my name to the jictition, I should liave 
barred the CKiards from their right, and this out of personal 
cowardice. A public petition through a Secretary of Slate 
is no secret intrigue of a husband with his wife.’ 

The Prince had grown to be indifferent to the attacks of 
the press upon himself, but we find many indications in bis 

- Thp prayor of the 'MBniorial wm not granlod, Iho Seoretary of Stale fur 
War not having been persuaded by the leiisons on wbicb il was based. 
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correspondence at this time of the pain it cost him to see, 
how the reckless misrepresentations as to the state of onr army 
had come to be accepted ahroarl ns actual facta, justifying 
tlie belief that our greatness as a nation was at an end. 
OfBcial despatches, as well ns bis own corrcspondenco, told 
too plainly how widely this belief was spread, and the 
mischief it was doing at a time when, if ever, it was 
important that the Continental Powers should know that 
England had not lost the vigour of her arm. One of the 
imputations against our officers was, that tliey were leaving 
the Crimea in great niunlierH on the [n’etexi of private 
business, and so proving tlieir unfitness for ihc position in 
which they had been phiced by wbai, was being continually 
denounced as an incurably vicious army system. I’lio present 
Emperor of Germany, in a letter to tlio Prince, had spoken 
as he might he expected to speak of such conduct, assuming 
it to bo true. Ilia remarks drew from tho Princi* the follow- 
ing reply (30th December, 1855): — 

‘ An illustration of what I have said as lo the recklessness 
of the press is given by the very circinustanco to which you 
advert in your letter, where, among othei' calumnies, wlricli 
in the eyes of the Continent have made our army a by-word 
and a sloamo, you speak of the bad impression produced by 
tho coming away of so many officers from the scat of war 
“for urgent private affairs.” I begged Lord ITardinge to 
sift this matter to the bottom, aud you will scarcely believe 
me, when I tell you as the result of the iiKpiiry, that, 
exclusive of the officers who have come back by reason of 
woimds, sickness, or promotion to the depot batlalions, only 
thirty-three ont of an army of 52,000 inou have come home 
on account of private affairs. 

‘ How little,’ the Prince adds, ‘ the I'oal power of our press 
aud its value can be known or judged of upon the Continent, 
is shown by the following facts. While it goes on dis- 
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paraginp the array in the most unmeasurc'd terras, attacking 
the “aristocratic, ignorant, nsed-np, &c. ofEceis,” and 
“stupid, old, useless generals,” and giving the Continent 
the impression that this is the opinion of the count ry, there 
is not a lieutenant comes hack to his parents from the scat of 
wai' that is not- greeted with cheers by the whole population 
of the place, his horses taken out, and the “hero ” borne in 
triumph through the streets. Not a general retiuiis. but a 
sword of honour and addresses are presented to him by the 
great towns. In France, on the contrary, where nothing but 
praise and honour is paid to the pre-erainenco of the army, 
which, because this is so, finds this pre-eminence acknow- 
ledged ill other countries, General Rosijuet re(*ently landed 
at Marseilles wounded, and was received by the assomhled 
crowd with scarcely a sign of respect. But we must 
take the good and the bad together of a popular life which 
knows no limits to its freedom.’ 

So widely had the exaggerated statements as to the decay 
of our military force in Parliament and the press found 
credence, that evon King Leopold seems to liave thought 
that it would he politic in England to coiichule a peace with 
Eussia upon easy terms. He was awai’O of tbo Czar's desire 
for peace, and seems to have been anxious to assist him to 
effect it. But he clearly did not know liow little disposed 
England was to abate one jot of the demands which she had 
made up her mind to obtain, or to allow tho fear of anything 
that Eussia could do to influence lier ultimate decision. It 
was well that the King should liear the truth on these points, 
and it was sure to reach St. Petersburg, if once it were well 
understood at Bnissols. We may fairly pivsume that the 
Prince had this contingency in view when he wrote the 
following reply to a letter, in which tlie King had sounded 
him as to the terms of poacc which England might be 
expected to entertain. In reading this letter, one feels 
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that the old pupil in politics has now become his master’s 
master ! 

‘ Dearest Uncle, — It is only to-day that I am able to reply 
to yonr kind letter of the 16th, sent by the courier, as our 
removal from Osborne has somewhat disordered our daily 
routine ; but I now send you my warmest thanks for it. 

‘ [t is always of the highest importance to me to learn 
your views, especially at critical moments like the present, 
8till I regret to find, running through what yon say, n certain 
bitterness against England, which it has deserved neitlier 
by its attitude towards Belgium or yourself, nor by the 
position which it has taken np in regard to the Eastern 
Question, a bitterness of which I am at 11 1 o«r even to divine 
the cause. No one knows better than yourself, how tlio 
whole dispute arose; how forlwaring wo were towards the 
Emperor Nicholas, liow roliicUintly we wore driven to ex- 
treme measures, with what domineering insolence Eussia 
repelled every effort on our part to avoid the conflict; how 
zealously we laboured to maintain in all good faith the 
commun accord of the European Bowers, who had pro- 
nounced against Russia as in the wrong, and not to ho 
driven into an isolated alliance with Frinoo; how Prussia 
first, then Austria, left us in the lurch ; how Eussia found 
friends in every quarter of the Continent f Belgium not 
excepted) ; what sacrifices we made in men, money, com- 
mercial relations, &o., how from every side nothing but 
prophecies of disaster has reached us, how, finally, Russia 
herself rejected the proposals at tlie Vienna Conference, 
always building on the belief that tire sacrifices we had to 
make, and the difficulties we had to cneountor, would 
ultimately break down the Franco-English alliance, and 
how she worked for that end through every possible organ, 
on one hand trying to scare us and the world by talking of the 
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ambitious deaijrnb of Louis Napoleon, of his invasion of Eng- 
land, and his raid across the Rhine ; on the other, seekiui> to 
irritate the French public against us by insinuating tiiat 
were prosecuting purely English interests (because of India), 
and were making use of France as our tool, wlu)sp interests 
the Emperor was sacrificing to us for personal and dynastic 
purposes of his own ! ^ 

‘We are now engaged in the struggle, and up to this 
point, despite the numherless disadvantages to which our press 
has exposed u-,, we have held our ground in the face of the 
enemy, who has been beaten at all points, and, having begun 
the campaign with 24,000 men and 36 guns, and lost in it 
somewhere about 20,000 men, we are now in iSebastopol 
with 62,000 men and 516 guns ; we have on the Bosphorus 

6.000 men of the Foreign Legion, a Turkish contingent of 

18.000 men at Kertch, and 15,000 men of our Sardinian 
Allies ready to act as part of our army, and thus we are in 
a position to take the field with 80,000 men independently 
of the Frencii. England entertains neither an invincible 
hatred to Russia, nor a childish ambition of military glory. 
If, tlierefore, the war is continued, the reason must be sought 
in the circumstance, tliat, being a practical country, it aims 
at a practical result, for which it is fighting, and until that 
result is attained, will persist through good and evil report 
in valiantly making further sacrifices to curry on the war. 

‘ Sad would it he, were England to show that fitfulncss of 
purpose, which is visible, alas 1 every twenty-four hours in 
France, and which is due to the fickleness and frivolity of 
the nation, the stock-broking propensities {At/iotu(jmmen) 

t 

• One of (ho groat complaints against Ijouib Philippe — how nttorly un- 
foumloil history will in thno iliscloso -was, that ho -aiis "(ho Viceroy of 
JSnghind upon tho dontiiiont' — nnil Laimirtinc mentions thia ns oiiu groat cini'.o 
of hib n'jpopularity. Tho hhnporor Ijonib Nnpoloon had (0 coiitoud against 
the smic charge throughout his roiga, and capeeidUy during tho Crimoan 
■War 
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of its public men {Stci/itfilente), aiirl the temptation umlcr 
■which its ruler lives, to rejiard every phase of the political 
problem with reference to the iiilluence it may have upon Ins 
personal position at home. On the failure of any assault ujion 
a battery at Sebastopol, he was for evacuating the Crimea ; 
after any little success over Russia he was for pushing for- 
ward to Moscow ; either a disgraceful peace was to be con- 
cluded, or the border provinces of the Rhine to be invaded ; 
Austria was lo be bought over to the side of th(‘ Allies by pro- 
mise.s of Prussian territory, or her Italian pj'ovinces were to he 
taken from her; no poaee “situs i/Kfi hi Fninoa iiit m n)i 
(p-aml suca^a, quL eat neivaaaiir, a I'Kinqierciir" aiuX as soou 
as a success was achieved, peace at once, poor eii amiir 
ame hi (jloire erGhtsiva,'^ &c. 

* If we have difficulties of this kind to contend with daily, 
and I really believe there, is not a single soul in P’rance who 
eier gave himself the very smallest concern about tho main- 
tenance of the Turkish Empire, still this was and is for us 
the one unvarying object of tho war, and if we keep France 
up to the mark, and place reliance in tlio personal good faith 
( Ehrlicld'eit) of the Emperor, assuredly this is not “ riding 
another man’s horse with your own spurs,”'* though it may suit 
the Russians to put it to the I'Yeneh in that light. In any 
case the object we have set to ounselves is not yet thoroughly 
secured ; and up to this moment I have not seen, nor am I 
able to discover even the faintest indication, that Russia has 
abandoned her design upon the supremacy of the East, neither 
do I believe that she will give in until she is completely 
exliaustcd, and this may involve the exhaustion of tho hc'st 
part of Europe ; unless, indeed, Europe should unite in deed 
as well as in word-<,and cSicfcrfe whatit is costing the Western 
Powers, whose territories lie so far away from Russia, so much 

* This plipaso lind heon applied to oiip relation toTpnrds Frauco hy King 
Leopold, in the letter to which this is an answer. 
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trouble to p.AovL But up to this time any such line of 
action has been made impossible by the love and worship of 
Enssia entertained by all the Continental governments, who 
look to that country and to the Jasuits as the only agents to 
make their people happy, and to preserve themselves against 
the Eed Eepublic of Paris. 

‘ Russia will have to see and feel the nature of her present 
position, before we can hope she will concede a peace com- 
meusurate with the objects of the war. That she has noi 
done so up to this time is shown by the fact that she has put 
the question plumply in Paris through Herr von Seebach, 
whether the Western Powers are ready to conclude peace on 
the basis of tlie jSTeiitraiisation of the Black Sea ? this neu- 
tralisation being, as Russia understands it, that the Dar- 
dant'llcs shall be closed, aud that no ships of war shall hence- 
forth enter the Black Hoa, except tlioso of Russia and Turkey 
(! !), which shall bo maiutained there iu such numbers as the 
two neighbours shall agree between themselves, without a 
voice on the part of the other Powers.” A very pretty out- 
come this would make to a two years’ bloody war ! It ex- 
plains why Russian diplomacy just at present professes to 
Lave a preference for tho principle of neuti-alisatioii to that 
of limitation. 

‘ You put much the same question as Herr vou Seelaoh, 
“AVill England make peace on thefootingoF neutralisation?” 
To this it would he difficult for mo to give a sal is Factory 
answer, as what I have just told you shows how datitio such 
general expressions are. The fact, however, is, llmt Austria 
lias laid before ns a carefully formulated basis for peace, and 
although it did not come up to our wishes aud was proposed 
by a Power which of late has been at pains 1 o earn for it- 
self our utter distrust, we have accepted it after long aud 
patient deliberation and discussion with our Allies. It has 
now gone as an Austrian Ultimatum to St. Petersburg. 

E K 2 
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Eiissia, therefore, has it in her power to oonolu'ie a peace 
which is lepfarderl hy Auntria (as by ourselves) as most (apiit- 
able. We will now see what she will do, and what amount 
of truth there is in idl that she has been sayiny. The trana- 
action may he concluded in a few days, and hluropu has an 
interest in its being brought to a settlement. I liope it may 
now rouse itself and try to work upon that section of tlie 
European world which has done the wrong, which begun the 
war, and brought aboirt such an amount of inisory. 

‘ So long as Europe does not do this, and Eiissia goes on 
flattering herself with the hope that she can undermine tlie 
l^'raueo-English Alliance, and make the two Powers jealous 
of each oilier hy dividing their views as to the conditions to 
he insisted on, so long will that peace which you most 
naturally desire he ont of the question. Wore this Alliance 
to be broken up, I need not say to yon that there would he 
no longer any security for Europe', and for Belgium even less 
than for any other part of Europe. 

‘ I know not whether 1 have succeeded in placing our posi- 
tion ill a clear light before you. At any rate, my object has 
heen to explain it so fully that you might thoroughly see 
it, as it seemed to me to he the object of your letter that I 
shuidd do so as far os possible. 

‘ Windsor Ciiblle, 24tli Docoml er, 18fi6.’ 

Nothing could show more clearly than this letter how 
thoroughly English at heart, in tlio best sense, the Prince 
had become. The tinge of bitterness against this country, 
which coloured the King of the Belgians’ letter, due appa- 
rently to some dissatisfaction at the warmth with which the 
French alliance was cultivated, and to an impression that we 
were bent on prosecuting the war partly from a vindictive spirit 
against Enssia, and partly in order to re-establish the damaged 
prestige of our army, seems to have wounded the Prince to the 
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quick. Tl>e wanntli of the feeling under wliicli he wrote is 
visible on the face of the draft of hia letter (ubviou'jly peiineit 
with great rapidity) in the unwonted treiuiiloiKness of the 
characters. Et fji. Brute ! It was hard indeed that the 
spirit of the nation, and its attitude at this period of tlie 
struggle, should be so little appreiciated by the Belgian King. 
He might certainly have remembered with what reluctance 
we embarked in that struggle, and that it was not in the 
nature of our people to continue the war one hour after the 
object was attained for which it had been begum But Biat 
we should not end it one boiu* sooner, was no less certain, and 
this also lie might have known. lie no doubt thought we 
were weaker now than we were in 1854, and that this should 
make us moderate in our demands. The Prince knew that 
we were in fact stronger, and he felt convinced that our 
deraauds h id never been otlierwisc than moderate. 

In the King’s language the Prince could hear the echo 
of the arguments for a peace on terras favourable to Bussia, 
sedulously put in circulation by Russian agents, of which 
the Despatches from every coui’t, including tliat of Paris, 
had for some weeks been transmitting the report to Lord 
Clarendon. They fell upon deaf ears in this country. lA'c 
knew what we had been fighting for ; we were rosolv<‘d, 
and we believed wo were in a position, to obtain it. The 
peac.s of Europe should not be again broken, for at least a 
generation, if we could help it. The firmness of our language, 
the Prince knew, liad baffled the attempts to induce the 
Emperor of the French to accept conditions less stringent 
than would satisfy us. The same firmness, lie believed, and, 
as the result proved, rightly believed, would make Russia 
feel, that slie must either accept the conditions of peace 
which were now in her hands, or meet us in a fresh campaign, 
which we had the strongest reason to believe she was in no 
position to undertake. 
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Hateful as war is, and must always lie, to eivilised men, 
severe as was the strain both in idond and tn’asui’o, which 
tliis w'ar had imposed and was likely to iiujmse upon us, no 
Ministry could have ventured to hrinff it to a close on terms 
less stringent than tliosc wliicli liad hecn offered to Jtussia. 
fitringont tliey undouhtedly were, for they involved an ac- 
knowledgment of liiimhling defeat in tlie stijailatioiis, that 
she should thenceforth erect no military or naval arsenals 
in the Black Sea, which was to he ahsohitely closed to 
vessels of war, and that she should consent to a rectification 
of lier frontier with Turkey in Europe. This, Russia knew, 
involved the snrreurler of that part of Bessarahia which 
bordered the Danube, and iu all her history Russia had never 
given back any territory which she had one(' appropriated. 

■W'ith the knowledge possessed by (he Allies of tho feelings 
of Russia on both these points, they liad no strong belief iu 
a satisfactory issue to tlie stop talten by Ausf ria ; and they 
continued to make thoir preparations as hoforofor an efi'ectivo 
renewal of the campaign iu Iho spring of 1856. Tlie Em- 
peror of the French had suggested that a Council of War, to 
settle the course of action, should he held in Paris. Our 
G-ovemment eoucurring in the propriety of this step, 
named the Duke of Cambridge, Admiral Sir E. Lyons, 
Major-General Sir Harry Jones, Major-General Sir Richard 
Airey, and Rear-Admiral the lion. R. Dundas, to represent 
England at the proposed Conference. Its first meeting was 
held at the Tuileries on the 10th of January, and was pre- 
sided over by the Emperor in person ; Lord Cowley heing 
present as the English political representative. Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte and his son. Count Walewski, Marshal 
Vaillant, General Della Marmora, General Canroberl, 
Admirals Hamelin, Penaud, Jurien de la Gravi6re, Generals 
Bosquet, Niel, and De Martimprey, and onr Naval and 
Military Commissioners, were also present. The sitthiffs were 
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contiuuod up to tlie 201h of January, and altboufili profound 
secrecy was of course maintained as to what took place there, 
the fact that they were being held was no secret, and it muit 
have impressed the friends of Kussia in Paris witli the con- 
viction that the Allies were iii earnest in the inditferenee 
which they avowed as to whether liussia should accept the 
Austrian Ultimatum or not. Some words dropped by the 
Emperor of the French on the 29th of December in addressing 
tlie Imperial Guard, whom he had recalled from the Crimen, as 
he said, not because the war was over, ‘ but because it is 
only just to relieve in their turn the regiments which ha\e 
suffered most,’ were probably not without their effect in 
inducing some of the German Powers to represent at St. 
Petersburg the expediency of putting an end to the war. 
TJie Emperor liad said, ‘ There is now in France a numerous 
and veteran army ready to show itself where circumstances 
may demand,’ If then the war were to continue, circum- 
stances, it was apparent, might demand that a stop should 
lie put to the ‘ benevolent neutrality ’ of Prussia and some 
of the smaller Stales, for this had notoriously neutralised 
tlie eifect of our blockade of the Baltic, and by encouraging 
iJussian commerce, and maintaining the traffic in contraband 
of war, had enabled Kussia to prolong the conflict. 

The period limited for the reply to the Austrian Ultimatum 
was the 18th of January. Still trasting, apparently, to her 
friends in Paris, Kussia made one more struggle to get tire 
obnoxious stipulations struck out from the Austrian Ulti- 
matum. Count JS^esselrode submitted counter propositions 
with this view, and for a short time it was doubtful whether 
tiiese might not have been entertained in Paris. Writing 
to Baron Stookmar on the 16th of January, the Prince says : 
‘ Whether we shall have peace, and what kind of peace, or a 
continuation of the war, and of what kind, is at this moment 
hard to say. The elements are not the best ; best of all is 
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the good faith and loyally (A7<rZ(c///imi) of Louis Napoleon 
towards ns, of which he gives 'daily proofs,’ lie had just 
given proof of this hy a direct personal coimnunicalion witii 
the English Oovenimeni, and hy deferring to their opinion, 
that the Russian moditicationa were inadinishildo. 

Before this fact eonld be known, tlie time for a Russian 
decision would Iiave ran out. But, on the Kitli, the Queen 
and Prince had the satisfaction of hearing that the firmness 
of tlieir Government had pixsinced tlio result which, but for 
that firmness, would certainly not Imve been effected. By 
a telegram dated from Berlin at eiglit o’clock in tho evening 
of that day, the King of Prussia, with au urgent request fm- 
secrecy, intonned our Queen that he felt i)ouud to inform her 
in all haste of the ‘peace-looming’ {FrieAhmm‘hw<tn!Jiiv) 
iouteuts of a telegram which had just reached him from 
St. Petersburg, announcing that Russia accepted tlie pre- 
liminaries of peace. It wsis midnight when this communica- 
tion reached Windsor Caatle. Next morning, the Prince 
sent it to herd Clarendon with the following letter: — 

LMy dear Lord Clarendon — Tho King of Prussia’s ways 
aie unfathomable ! 

‘The Queen received last night the enclosed Friedemt- 
schvanfjer telegi-aph ! Although the King begs his name 
may remain concealed, the Queen thinks that it ought not to 
he so, from ymi at least, begging you not to divulge it 
further than the whole line of the telegraph may have done. 
If Russia has accepted the whole Ultimatum, as ho pretends 
to know for certain, we have done wisely not to he in too 
great a hurry. The Queen wishes the telegraphic curiosity 
to he returned to her, 

‘Windsor Cn>.tle, ITtli Jauuiiry, 186.V 

In reply to this letter, Lord Clarendon said: — 

‘The King of Prassia is certainly nnahle or nnwillina; to 
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do things like other mortals, hut I suppose that he hoped to he 
the iirst to communicate the nows to the Qneen, and thus to 
appear as liaving been instrumental in bringing abotit the 
Bussian decision. 

‘ The news is correct, ns your Royal Highness will see by the 
accompanying telegrams’ [from Sir H. Seymour, at Vienna] 
‘and letter from Count Colloredo, and the Emperor of Russia 
has certainly managed liis afikirs ill, for he has not only accepted 
the torm.s which be had previously'' declined, bnt he ha.s done so 
nnder menace from Austria. He seems, however, to have ac- 
cepted them as a basis for iieace negotiaii<m, and thoro may bo au 
arridre jjeiLSde in this tbrin which will require vigilance on onr 
part, ns the tripoliers of Paris will now bo ready for anything. 1 
understand that there is the greatest excitement in the City, and 
that the funds have gone up to 90.’ 

Referring to the remark by Lord Clarendon on the 
qualified language in which the Ultimatum was accepted, 
the Queen, in writing the same clay to his lordship, adverts 
to the danger of allowing negotiations to he beg'in upon a 
vague basis, and presses the necessity for having the pre- 
liminaries signed before any further step was taken. If 
peace really ensued, good and well, although a better pence 
might have been obtained, had the war gone on, ‘ However,’ 
Her Majesty adds, ‘whatever happens, one consolation the 
Queen will ever have, which is, that with the one exception of 
the failure on the Redan, her noble army, in spile of every 
possible disadvantage which any army could labour under, 
has invariably been victorious; and the Russians liave 
always and everywhere been beaten, excepting at Kars, 
where famine alone enabled them to succeed. Let us there- 
fore not be (as alas ! we have often been) its detractors by 
our croaking.’ 

The same day Lord Palmerston wrote to the Queen to 
congratulate Her Majesty upon the tidings of the Czai’’s 
d»*eii-’ion • — 
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‘ So far, fio wdl,’ he added, ‘and llie success whioh liaa at- 
tended the firtnneha and stcadiiicsB of purpose in ri'oard to those 
conditions maybe looked npon ns a tolerably suit indication 
that a poraoveranco in the same course will briiipf the llusainu 
Government to oonsciit to those reniiiiiihify conditions which 
tho Austrian Govei-nment has not yet (as it says) mado known 
to tlic Cabinet of St. Petorsbiiig.’ 

Lord Palmerston then adverts to tlie rppn'seuiaUoiis in- 
dustriously circulated in Paris, as to the impossibility of the 
Empei’or (jf tho French continuing the war, owing to diffi- 
culties of finance, and the general de.siro for [)cace throughout 
the French nation. These he l)oliin’(‘d to be greal ly exag- 
gerated. He was convinced, ho went on to say, that the 
Eiu])eror of tho P’rench was |>PiTectly niastei of hi.s own 
position, and that he could, as to peace or war, take tlie 
course which he might determine to adopt. ‘ Tlie cahal of 
stock-jobbing politicians by wliom he is surrounded must 
give way to him if ho is firm.’ Tho finance difReuliy cmild 
scarcely be real, when the last ofticiid statement in the 
Monitew showed a reserve surplus of twenty millions, which 
was quite enough to meet the expenses of a spring campaign 
without having recourse to a fresh loan. The letter con- 
cluded thus : — 

‘Viscount Palmerston fully concurs in the sentiaiout of regret 
expressed by Tour Majesty to Lord Chirondoii, that tho last 
action of the war, in which Tour Majesty’s troops have hoeu 
engaged, should, if peace ho now concluded, have boon tho 
repulse at the Redan; but, however it may suit national 
jealoney, which will always be found to exist on the other’ side of 
tho Channel, to dwell upon that check, yet Your Majesty may 
rely upon it, that Alma and lukcrmanu have left rccollectious 
which will dwell in the memory of tho living, and not be 
forgotten in the page of history, and although it would no doubt 
bo gratifying to Your Majesty and the nation that another 
summer should have witnessed ’ the fulfilment of the measures 
contemplated for the next campaign, ‘yet, if peace can now be 
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c-onclucled on conditions honourable and secure, it would, as 
Your Majesty justly observes, not be right to continue the war for 
the mere purposes of prospective victories. It will, however, bo 
obviously necessary to continue active propamtions for wav up to 
the moment when .adetinitive Treaty of Ponce is signed, in order 
that the Rus-siaiis may not find it for theii' intere.st to break off 
negotiations, when the season for operations shall npproacli, 
emboldened by any relaxation on the part of the Allies induced. 
Ly too ready a coufiduuoe in the good faith of their adversary.’ 

Lord Palmerston knew well that Russian diplomatisis 
would use all Lhoir skill to neutralise the defeat they had 
been compelled by the adoption of the Austrian Ultimatum 
to admit. But neither he nor Lord Clarendon were men 
to sacrifice at the Council table the positions wrested fn)iu 
their adverisary in the field. They were fully alive to the 
struggle which awaited them there, and they had some 
reason to apprehend they might have to fight it single- 
liandod. But they had the courage and the skill for even 
that emergency. Both were put to the proof, and it will 
hereafter be seen that they came triumphantly out of the 
ordeal. 

That the real difficulties of the negotiation for peace were 
now to begin, seems to have been tlio opinion of the Prince, 
as will be seen from the following letter to his friend at 
Coburg : — ■ 

‘ Russia has now accepted the entire Ultimatum. This 
step so completely resembles her acceptance of the Four Points 
without reserve last year, even after an Austrian menace, 
that wo are naturally taken aback, and have made up our 
minds that some fresh deception is intended. As Prussia 
then hung back from taking part in the course taken by 
Anstriii, but when Russia accepted unconditionally, took 
credit for this to herself, and wislied to he admitted into the 
Conference, so also now. The King Ims telegraphed the 
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n('WR direct to Victoria. “The Kiii(r of Prussia to tl e Qiieoii 
of England. Eussia has accepted. I hasten to transmit 
the peace-tecming {^FritulensKch intelligence, certain 
that Your ^Majesty will unite with me in a heartfelt praxer 
of thank-'giv ing for the grace of the Almighty. Pray keep 
my name a profound secret, &c.— Fitinnnmt Wjuinj.ti. 
International Telegraph Company, clerks, etc. ll. Ids. fuLW" 

‘ If Eussia has it in contemplation to play us a trick, she is 
certain to do it this time upon the Fifth Point,’ hecause it is 
upon that fas last y'ear it was upon the third) that Austiia 
has not come under ohligation, and altlioiigh it merely 
contains the retpiiremont that Eomarsuud shall not he forti- 
fied again, or coiiwited into a Sehastopul, this will neverthe- 
less ho v<‘presented as a monstrous demand, and although it 
must operate for the protection of (rermany, and of Prussia 
in jtarticular, it is certain to ho viewed by thes(‘ very (loverii- 
ments as an injustice. The only other rune opem to tluun is 
Kars, which was not named in the Ultimatum, because at 
that time it was not in the Enssians’ hands. Now, as wes 
have carried, and are still carrying on the war for tho inain- 
tenance of tlic integrity of the Turkish Empire, unless tliat 
fortress be restored, the war must proveed, which wt)ukl 
rpiite please the whole English public. We are just la^gin- 
ning to get on our legs in a military point of view, and liy 
March we shall have, united under our command in the 
Crimea, 60,000 English with 122 guns, 10,000 men of tlie 
Foreign Legion, 22,000 men of the Turkish Contingent, and 
15,000 Sardinians. In France things are different: although 
the French have 150,000 men upon the spot, yet they wish 
the army away from there to tho Ehine, “jsm’ce quo VAlls- 

* Tho Infth Point wur this ; — ‘ Tho lioliigoroiit Powers rosorvo to thomsolvos 
tho righ wliich ,nipoit.iine to them to procure, in an Bni’opoin interosl, apiicial 
eomlilions <0’ec ami aliovo llio four gii,ii',inteas stipuliitol by tho provioiis 
Artielos.’ Knghintl liad wishe I to specify whiit it dosircd nndoc tliis licnd, hut 
Austria hud failed, contrary to our antieipatiuii, to do so. 
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oniir/)ie ne iardera pnn de auhir son desfin ordinaire de 
dereiiir le theatre de la guen'e^' as French officeis of 
lank plirase it. The nameyed interest is desirous of iieaan 
and eiijorpueiiis. But with so volatile a people all this may 
he different by to-inoirow. . . . 

‘ If our fleet is well led, T believe in the destruction of 
Cronstadt and its fleet, and that St. Petersburg will be in 
danger of a similar fate. Should peace, however, ensue, I 
shall he heaitilv glad, though more for Germany's sake than 
for ours.’ 

‘Winiliur Cti'.tli', 21tU Jantuirj, 1856.’ 
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Mohb than once in the course of oiir iiarrnlivt’ wo have had 
occii'iitm to show that the relationa of th(‘ (Jiieen and Prince 
to the servants of the State wi're not mei-ely official, hut were 
coloured by the warm sympathies of personal friendship. 
Worn and worried nv Lord Chtrcndmi was with the anxielies 
which the manafyement of the Koi(>ifru Office imposed upon 
him, at this critical juncture, he had to encounter the afflic- 
tion in his home of seeing a beloved mother gradually passing 
from the world. At such a time kind words from tlio Hove- 
reign lie served so well were sure to reach liiin — words elocpient 
of the deep porsonnl interest in the welfavo of those around 
them, hy which the Queen and the Prince iiiado borvico to 
them a work of love. Some sucli words )iad reached Lord 
Clarendon at the momciit of his greatest grief, and in the 
same letter (12th January) iu wliich he expresses his deep 
gratitude for Her Majesty’s kindness, he adds : ‘ Your 
Jfajesty may rest assured that no affliction of his own could 
make Lord Clarendon iminindfidof his duty to Your INIajesly, 
and he trusts that the public husiuess will not suffer from 
the calamity that has befallen him.’ 

The next morning brought tidings to 1 ho Palace of Mrs. 
Villiers’ death, and the Queen wrote to Lord Clarendon as 
follows : — 

• Winiltiur Castle, llUh January, 1858, 

‘ The Queen has received Lord Clarendon’s letter. It is 
with deep concern that Ave learn that the last sad scene is 
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closed, and that Lord Clarendon has lost liis beloved mother. 
Such a loss is one of those which can never be repaired. It 
is one of the links wliich is broken on earth; but at the same 
time one which, as it were, seems to connect us already witli 
another and a better world. 

‘ It must be a consolation in the midst of liis grief for 
Lord Clarendon to think that the last days — indeed, the 
Queen believes, weeks — of his dear mother’s life were spent in 
happiness under his roof, surroinided by his ehildren, and 
cheered by the pride she must have felt in having a son, who 
rendered such invaluable ser\ices to his country and his 
fiovoreigii.’ 

Tliese were no mere words of court esy. They were prom pted 
by regard for the statesman to whose friendship and sagacity 
the Queen and Prince knew by experience they coiild appeal 
with confidence in all circumstances of nicety and difficulty, 
and whose ability in his conduct of foreign affairs, since they 
had been under his charge, had been of no small importance 
in consolidating the alliance with France and Sardinia, and 
in bringing the great conflict in which we were engaged to 
the point at which Kussia found it necessary to negotiate for 
peace. 

In discussing the details by which the Austrian Ultimatum 
was to be carried out into a treaty of peace, a task still 
harder than any Lord Clarendon had yet performed was still 
before him. If anything could have nerved him for it, such 
a letter as the Queen’s would have done so. Within the next 
three days came the news that Eussia, contrary to expecta- 
tion, had accepted the Ultimatum, and it then became 
necessary to determine where and by whom, on the part of 
England, the negotiations for peace should be conducted. 
On the 18th of January, Lord Clarendon placed his views on 
the subject befor.e the Queen, iu the following' letter : — 
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‘The choice of ncgotiatoi'a and the place of negotiation 
have for tiio last twenty four houi’S boon occupying the aKoutioti 
of Lord Clarendon, and he huinhly ventures to say, tliat after 
much reflection ho has reluctantly come to the conclusion that he 
ought to go himself. Lord Clai-cndon will not pretend to dis- 
guise that he is actuated in this &olel 3 ' by a sense of dut 3 % as on 
many accounts it will bo inconvenient and disagreeable to him, 
and he is convinced, that the higher the official position of the 
negotiator may bo the more will be expected from him by the 
people of this coniiliy, and the more exclusively responsible he 
■will be held for the terms in which peace is made. Rut no con- 
ditions, which are -within the pale <i£ possible atfaininonl, cav or 
iciU, Lord Claiv3ndon is almost temptod to add niifiht fo, sati-sfy 
the people of England, and the approaching ConfiTonce will 
therefore be tlio grave of the negotiator’s reputation. Lord 
Clarendon, howevor, fools the immense gravity of the questions 
at issue, and that nobody has been in a position to follow them 
through all their various phases as ho has boon, and that Your 
Jlajesty lias, therefore, a right to expect that such exporience as 
Lord Clarendon may have gained should bo devoted to the par- 
tioular service iu question. Lord Clarendon Inis likovviso had 
the benefit of such frequent comraunieations with Your llajesty 
and with the Prince upon every pending question, that he feels 
lie could perhaps moi-o accui'ately represent Tour Majo-'ty’s 
views and wishes in a Conference than any other jierson in the 
Cabinet or the Diplomatic service. Lord Clarendon is thereforo 
pro[)ared, should Your Majesty de.siro ili, to act ns negotiator. 

‘Your Majesty will perhaps bo surprised to hoar, that Lord 
Clarendon, 'upon the whole, and after maturely weigliing the ad- 
vantages and the objections, has come to the opinion, that Paris 
■would he the best place for the Conference. lie thinks so— 1st, 
because Lord Cowley could then act as ono of the British nego- 
tiators, and, 2ndly, because an iraraodinto and ready access could 
then al-wa^'B bo bad to Uie Bmporor, ■whose intervention "will 
constanlly be roquiicd to control tho French Plenipotentiaries, 
and prevent their aiding the Bussiaus to defeat all the conditions 
which they have uominally accepted. 

‘It is true that Paris is the centre of Russiart intrigue and 
the head-quarters of Russian agents, hut tliis is of e-'niparntivcly 
little importauoe, if we can keep the Emperor straight, for upon 
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bim will depend wbetber we have to fight the battle of prineiple 
and detail alone, or in conjunction with France, and we could not 
be so sure of his support, if Lord Cowley had only to make to 
him the communications he received from the British negotiator 
at Brussels or Frankfort, which would be forestalled by the tele- 
gniph and thwarted by his advisers .... The French generally 
would be pleased at Paris being selected. The Emperor could 
not but regard it as a proof of confidence in himself. Russia 
proposed it, and Austria would probably prefer Paris to any 
place, not Vienna.’ 

The Queen was delighted with Lord Clarendon’s proposal. 
Next day she wrote io him to say so. ‘ All he has said as to 
the Couforenoe,’ Her Majesty added, ‘is entirely shared by 
the Queen. Paris will be the preferable place, as the 
Emperor ought to be awr lea Ueux, if any good is to come of 
it ; and Lord Clarendon will act as his Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, as well as the Queen’s ; and, she may add without 
hesitation, that he will find a more honest and sincere coun- 
sellor in Lord Clarendon than amongst his own advisers and 
so-called friends.’ 

On the 31st of January Parliament was opened by the 
Queen in person. Immense crowds assembled to greet Her 
Majesty on her way to and from Westminster, and the en- 
thusiasm with which she was received showed that the 
interest of the nation in the question of war or peace re- 
mained unabated. The debates in both Houses fairly re- 
flected the divided opinion of the country upon the subject 
of the peace, of which there seemed now to he a prospect. 
Only hy those who had all along condemned the war was it 
regarded with unmixed satisfaction. The prevailing feeling 
was, that a better peace would be secured by continuing the 
war, which the country believed it was in a position to do 
with greater effect than before. Tlie preparations for this 
were upon a gigantic scale ; the country was prosperous, and 
the burden of the war was not greater than ite finances could 
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easily bear. Moreover, the national spirit would liave been 
gratified by an opportunity being given to tlie Baltic Fleet 
to achieve, what it had hitherto failed, but which it was now 
understood to be able, to achieve, the destruction of Cronstadt ; 
and it longed for a campaign, in which the army might show 
that its prowess was not to be measured by the tailure of tlie 
attack on the Bedan — an attack which some of our ablest 
Generals had declared no soldiers should ever have been called 
upon to make. But Mr. Disraeli spoke the mind of tlie more 
thoughtful jjart of the nation when he deprecated the con- 
tinuance of the war for the sake of adding lustre to our arms. 
Our military fame, he said, had uot been dimmed by the 
events of the war. It would not be easy for him to desciihe 
the immensity of the resources at our disposal, or the energy 
we had already displayed. But, ho continued to say, it was 
monstrous, that nations should never engage in war unless 
they were sure to win great victories, that would figure 
among the decisive battles of the world. This would be to 
degrade us from the vindicators of public law to the gladi- 
ators of history. 

The few well-timed and eloquent sentences in which Mr. 
Diai’aeli, amid the cheers of the House, alluded to the defence 
of Kars, spoke the sentiment of the nation. 

‘ Let us at least,’ he said, ‘ whether there bo peaoo or whether 
there bo war — let us esprosB onr admiration of those, who, 
although they may have been unfortunate, wore not subdued — 
let us espresa our sympathy for an energy perhaps exocssivo, 
and for a courage which we know was unsupported — and at a 
moment, when we are called upon, aud rightly called upon, to 
express our admiration of the great aohiovomciit, which has 
rendemd the names of the Allies illustrious in the Black Soa — 
let ns vindicate the conduct of those who, though not crowned 
with success, were at least crowned with glory in another place, 
aud let ns make our absent countrymen understand, that it is 
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tplie man wlio doservea, and not the man who aeliiovos snccesa, 
that is honoured by us.’ 

It -vvaB only to be expected of a statesman like Mr. Disraeli, 
that ho should refrain from emkirrassing by a word the 
Ministers on whom devolved the difficult duty of protecling 
the national interests and honour, in negotiating tlio terms of 
peace. How that duty was to be performed, he left those to 
decide who were responsible for its discharge. Kuch generosity 
among statesmen may always be counted upon as a luattei’ of 
course. But he could scarcely have known how valiuihle to 
the Ministry at the time were the emphatic words with which 
he concluded his speech, in which lie said that, if the negotia- 
tions failed, ' Her Majesty might appeal with confidence to her 
Parliament to support her in a renewed struggle ; and ihevo 
was no sum whioli Parliament would not clioerfiilly vole, or 
her people choorfidly raise, to vindicate her honour and main- 
tain the ind6])endonce and inlorests of her kingdom.’ 

In the House of Lords the same moderato spirit was not 
shown by Ijord Derby in his speech on the AiUlroas ; but the 
fiery rhetoric of ‘ the Bupert of Dehate,’ in which ho charged 
the Ministry with being ‘supplicants to Tlnssia for peaci',’ 
gave an opportunity to Lord Clarendon to show how vi'ry far 
such a charge was from the truth. Wo had been by no 
means eager to accept the good oflines of Austria; but when 
she was prepared on her own responsibility to submit terms 
to Eussia, which we believed to lie fair, it would have been 
iucoinpatibh* with the duty of the Govcrnracut (o the country 
to refuse these good offices. Spejiking of t,ho (eniis of peac<', 
he gave great credit to the Emjieror of Eussia for the moral 
courage he li.ad shown in accepting conditions which were 
understood to be displeasing to the wiu‘ party in Eussia. 
But in these terms there was nothing to oast a .stain on 
Enssian honour, 
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‘ Tiiussia must bo awaro,’ said Lord Clarendon, ‘ that Ibo 
aggressive policy wluoli has been imputed to lior is the cause 
of alarm and irritation to Europe, and that it will be re- 
sisted ; aird it is upon that account that she has boon required 
and lias consented to give guarani ecs for maintaining the indopori- 
deucD of tlio Ottoman Empire. T say, there is no dishonour or 
degradation cast upon ituBsia by the acceptance of these terms : 
the only dishonour will be in the evasion of them.’ 

Reports bad been indiistrioTLsly propagated in Paris, and at 
every conrl in Europe, that England was bent upon prosecut- 
ing the war at all liasni'ds for her own seliisb intcresl s, and Hint 
her Ministry were not sincere in tlio assent tboy had given to 
the Austrian propositions. This report, the iin entors of which 
were well known to he acting in Russian iulcu-ests, was creat- 
ing a sore ft'cling in France, where peace on any terms was 
the doctrine advocated hy all the opponenl s to the Anglo- 
French alliance. It was necc&saiy to give it an authoritative 
denial, and Lord Clarendon, conscious how fatal its existence 
might ho to his usefulness in the approaching Conferences, 
aeixed this opportunity for doing so ; — 

‘ My lords,’ ho said, ‘ our sincei-ily in these nogoliations is also 
called in. question. Throughout Iho Contiuoiit of Eui-opo wo 
are accused of insincerity in accepting those conditions. It has 
been said that, though we havo accepted them, wo moan to con- 
tinue the wui-, simply because wo want more war, not for any 
definite end, hut iu the expectation that another campaign 
would be productive of more mUitaiy glory, which would serve 
to compensate ns for the sacrifices wo havo made. I mention 
those repoi*ta, beennee they have been widely circulated, and 
pretty geuovally believed, and also because f dosh’o on tlio part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to give to thorn tho most nnqnalifiod 
denial. However much wc may ho aware of the spirit which 
animates the country, Iiowevei’ much it may be regretted that 
the vast preparations which wo havo made — preparations, such 
as there has boon no instance of botoro in .the histoiy of this 
country — should not ho turned to account, and should not be 
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made lo redound to the military aud uaral fame of JSnglaud, yot 
] am convinced, that the numboi’ of persons who put faith 111 
these reports will bo very rapidly diminished, when it is semi 
that, notwithstanding all tho efforts we have made, and all llio 
sacrifices we liavo undergone, we hold faithfully to tho conditions 
which we hove once accepfed. But should any attempt bo 
made to deprive us of the conditions wliicli wo have a right to 
demand, and to which we have already agreed, then 1 believe 
the people of the country would be as ono man. They would 
not consider any sacritlooB too great to carry on tho war, and 
we might then expect conditions of a very different nature from 
those which llur Majesty’s Oovemmout have now accepted, and 
to which they will frankly and honourably adliero.’ 

The Address in answer to the Qucnii’s Speech was carried in 
both Houses without a division. But in the course of his 
speecli on the first night of the Session Lord Di'rby gav(‘ 
notice of liis inlention to raise a cpiestion on which llu' 
Ministry a few nights aflorwai’ds sustained a marked defeat 
in the House of Lords. 

This was the question of tho validity of ihe creation of a 
life-peerage in the person of Sir Jame.s Parke, imdcr t,lie title 
of Lord Wensleydalo — a moaRure resorted Lo by lire (rovoru* 
ment for the purpose of strong! hening the Hoump of Lords as 
the court of uHimato appeal. The rigid, of t he Crown to creat e 
a life-peerage witli a right to ait in Parliament, while Rcarcely 
disputed in the discussions which arose, could not he shown 
to have been exercised Rinco the reign of Eiohard TI. To Sir 
James Parke personally it was impossible that exception 
should be taken; and the question of puawgative eould 
not, therefore, liave been raiswl under more fiivourab](* cir- 
cumstances. But the nu'asuro was viewed with extreino 
jealousy and di.strusi, an the right to create life-pet'ragps, 
with a seat in the House of I^ords, if once tulmitted, might 
at any time be used by a G-ovorament for the puxpo.se of 
strengthening their party in that House. Lord Lyndhiu-st 
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l)r(mght tlie miitler io issue on the 7t]i of February by a 
‘ motion to I’cfer the Lei I ors Patent which hiid been granted 
in this case to tlio Committee for Privileges, with direc- 
tions to examine and consider the same, and n'port thereon 
to the House.’ After an .animated debate, in wliich the 
motion was snppoi'ted with much learning and eloquence 
on both sides of the 1 louse, it. was carried by a majority of 
thirty-three. Tlic report of the Committee of Privileges was 
adverse to the right of the Cmwn to create lilb-peciages ; and 
ill deference to this decision, and the strongly-expressed 
opinion of the House genemlly, tlie Patent was cancelled, and 
yir James Parke was called to the Peerage by a Patent of 
Peerage in the usual form.' 

The defeat on this question caused considerable cinbarrass- 
mont to the Clovernmcnt; and at tempts were made to 
stimuhite the popular jealousy of Royal Jh'C'rogativc, and of 
foreign iuterfercnce, by riqirusenting the Prince Consort as 
I he chief iiisligalor of the nieasiuf, which he was assumed to 
have devised M'ith the ulterior object of introducing men of 
eminence in science, litemtnre, and the arts, into the Honsc 
of liords. But in the excitement which prevailed in regard 
to the war, little attention had lieen paid by the public to 
wiiat was undoubtedly a constitutional question of the highest 


’ The necessity for (luing Honiotliiiig to give strength to the court of uKi- 
muto nppoiil was so strongly felt, that u Coinniittou of tlio House nf Lords 
was appointed, on tlie motion of Lord Lerby ( 28 tli b'obnmry), to consider the 
question. Following the rcooninicnibitionoftliisComiriitloo’s Jlcporl, tlieAppcl- 
liite Jurisdiction Bill was introduenl by the Lord Chaiioollor in the Ibllowine 
JUy, and passed tlirougli the llouso of Thirds. It provided for thu nppoiiil- 
nioiil of two Judges of flvo years' slnuding us Boputy S])i'ii]cers of the llouso 
of Lonls, end ennblod the Crown, if it saw flt, to grunt lifii-peerugus, with all 
the rights and privileges of Peers of Parliament, to not more than four poasons, 
including the tsvo Deputy .Sponkors. In the Ilmise of Oommoiis tho Bill, 
which was considorud to deal very inailcquatoly with tho question of the Court 
of Appeal, found littlo favour. The Ihuilalion of tho Boyal Prerogative, wliich 
it implied, was also strongly objected to, and the Ouvernmenl Imd to withdraw 
the Bill, os'on after it glassed the socond reading. 
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iinpoitance, and as it was in no sense one of party, the incident 
could not bo said to have weakened tlio position of the Ministry. 
Besides, at this moment, all piirties were desirous to strengthen 
their hands, and to enable the representatives of England 
at the Paris Conferences to speak the voice of an united 
nation. 

Happily, if the negotiations there should fail, and the war- 
should have to be renewed, England was in the best position 
financially to carry it on. The deficit for the quarter ending 
oth of April, 1856, was computed by the Chancellor at only 
about four millions. This the Hothschilds were prepared to 
contract for in 3 per cents, at 90L, agreeing at the same time 
to fund three millions of Exchequer bills on the same terms. 
These terms spoke volumes for the country’s credit, but even 
more remarkable was the fact reported by Lord Palmerston in a 
letter lo the (iueen (22nd Febiiuiry), that on its becoming 
known that the Eothschilds wore about to tender for this loan, 
a sum of no less than twenty-eight millions was oifered to them 
by parties anxious to have a share in it, while three millions of 
deposits by these applicants wore actually paid into their 
hands. With the credit of England standing so high, and 
the spirit of the nation such iis it had been proclaimed to be 
by Mr. Disraeli and others in Parliament, Lord Clarendon 
coidd take his place at (he coming Conferences, without serious 
apprehension that either the intrigues of adversaries, or the 
weakness of half-hearted friends, would prevail against his 
legitimate demands. 

He was aware, as we have seen, that it was to the Emperor 
of the French himself, and not to his Minisiers, that he must 
look for support. * Unity of action was as essential at the 
Council table as in the field,’ were, however, the Emperor’s 
own words, in writing to the Queen (21st January). Acting 
upon the opening tlnis afforded, Ijord Clarendon suggested 
that a letter to the Emperor, of which he should be the 
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bearer, enforcing the same idea, would liave an exeellont 
effect. Accordingly Her Majesly wrote tlie following letter, 
in which the Emperor’s expressed desire, tluit any divergencies 
of opinion which still existed between tJie two Governments 
might be removed before the Conferences were opened, finds 
the strongest echo : — 


‘ Buckinglinni Palaeo, ISth Fobruary, 1866. 

‘Sire and dear Erothcr, — My Commissioners for the 
Council of War have scarcely returned from Paris, and our 
plan for the campaign has scarcely been settled, when my 
Plenipotentiaries for the Peace Conference start to assist, 
under Your Majesty’s eyes, in the work of pacification. It is 
not necessary tliat I should commend Lord Clarendon to 
Your Majesty, but I am unwilling to Jet liim go without 
making him the bearer of a few words from myself. 

‘ Although quite convinced, that in the approaching dis- 
cussions no questions can arise upon which there will bo a 
divergence of opinion between our two Governmonts, still I 
consider it of the highest importance that the most perfect 
accord should he established before ihc Conferences are 
opened ; and it is with this vievr that I have instructed Lord 
Clarendon to proceed to Paris some days beforehand, in 
order that he may be able to give an exact account of the 
opinions of my Government, and enjoy the advantage of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with those of Your Majesty. 

‘ It will afford me deep satisfaction at this critical moment, 
and I shall esteem it as a special proof of your friendship, if 
you will allow Lord Clarendon to explain my views to you in 
person, and to learn yours from your own mouth, 

‘ The operations of our combined armies and fleets under 
a divided command have been subjected to enormous diffi- 
culties, but these difficulties have happily been overcome. 
In diplomacy, as in war, the liuasians will have a great 
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advantage over us in their unity of plan and action, and I 
believe they are stronger here than in the field of battle; but, 
beyoud all doubt, we shall continue to be as victorious here 
as elsewhere, if wc can prevent the enemy from dividing oui 
forces, and fighting us in detail. 

‘ Without wishing to east a doubt upon tlie sincerily of 
Eussia in accepting our propositions, it is impossible to have 
a full and entire conviction on this subject. I have every 
reason, however, io believe, that no effort and no stratagem 
will be neglected to break up, if possible, or at Ictisb to 
weaken our alliance. But in this respect I repose the same 
confidence in Your Alajesty’s firmness for destroying all these 
hopes, as I feel in my own and in that of my Alinistcrs. Yet 
it is impossible to attach too much importance to the fact, 
that this common firmness shall be recognised and apirrcoiatcd 
from the very outset of the negotiations, for on this, I am satis- 
fied, will depend whether wo shall or shall nob obtain a peace, 
the terms of which can be considered satisfactory for the honour 
of France and Enghind, and as affording adequate compensa- 
tion for the gigantic sacrifices which lx)th countries have 
made. There is yet another consideration whicli loads me to 
attach the greatest value to this complete accord, anti it is 
this ; that if, for want of it, we were drawn into a peace that 
did not satisfy tho just expectations of our peoples, com- 
plaints and recriminations would spring up, which coidd 
scarcely fail to disturb the friendly relations of the two 
countries, in place of cemcniing them more closely, as it is 
my ardent desire they should be ccmculed. Besides, I do not 
for a moment doubt that a peace such as France and England 
are entitled to demand, will to a certainty be obtained by an 
inflexible determination not to abate the moderate demands 
which we have made. 

‘ You will excuse. Sire, tho longlh of this letter, but it is 
very pleasant to me to bo able to give free utterance to my 
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6ientiincnt3 on nil tlieso imporLaiit aiifl difficult quctitions, to 
one whom I regard, not merely as a faithful Ally, but as a 
friend on whom I can under all circurastanccs rely, and who, 
I am sure, is animated by the ssiinc sentiments towards us. 

‘ The Prince begs mo to offer you his kindest regards, and 
I am always, Sire and dear Brother, your Imperial Majesty’s 
very affectionate sial or and friend, 

‘VlCTOTlIA lb’ 

Lord Clarendon reached Paris on tlio morning of the I7th 
of February, and dined with the Emperor at the Tnilorios the 
same evening. After dinner, a confidential conversation left 
the impression upon Ijord Clarendon’s mind, that he might roly 
Tipon the Emperor to staud by him throughout the negotia- 
tions ; — 

‘ On no occasion,’ he wrote next morning to the Queen, had 
he ‘ heal d the lilinpcror express himself more warmly or with 
groafei' dctoi'minaiion in favour of the Allianco, and His Majesfy 
eufiroly concurred with Lord Clarendon, that upon the perfect 
understanding between the two GovernmentB, and the conviction 
on the part of others, that the Allianco was not to bo shaken, 
dopoudod the facility with which negotiations might bo oon- 
duoted and the terms on which peaoo would bo made. Lord 
Claiondon spoke with tho utmo.sh franknoss shout tlie flattery 
which had been, and would continue to be addressed to Bis 
Majesty, and tho contrast perpetually drawn between England 
and Prance to tbo disparagement of tho former for tlio purpose of 
disturbing tho relations between them, but that Your Majesty 
and Your Majesty’s Goveroment had always treated those tricks 
with contempt, booanse tho oonfidcnco in the Emperor’s honour 
and loyalty was complete. Lord Glaroudon dwelt particularly 
upon tbo feelings of Your Majesty aucl of the Prince on this sub- 
ject, and the pleasure it gave the Emperor was evident, and he 
desired Lord Clarendon to say that Youi’ Majesty should never 
find such oonfidenoo misplaced. He promised Lord Clarendon 
that he would give Baron Bninnow and Count Buol to under- 
stand that, if they thought the Allianco could be disturbed by 
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them, they would Cnd thomselvoa gi’ievouBly mistaken, and that 
it would be waste of time to try to alter any conditions upon 
which he had af'veed with the English GoTornment. 

‘ Tlie Emperor appeared to l)c nineli gratified by Your Majesty’s 
letter, for the first thing he said to Lord Clarendon on coming into 
the room before dinner was, “ quelle charmaide letlro vnus m’aoe:: 
a^qiortee Je la IMne ! ” and then began upon the extraordinary 
clearness with which Your Majesty treated all mattej-s of business, 
and the pleasure bo derived from every discussion of them with 
Your Mnjesiy.’ 

Early as Lord Clarendon appeared upon the scene, he 
found he had been forestalled by Baron Bnmnow, one of tiie 
Kuaaian Plenip(jtoiitiai'ies, who hiul arrived in Paris on tlie 
] 3th, not without hopes, it might he presumed, of fomenting 
tlie Russian and anti-Eugliah sentiment which had for some 
time been artificially stimulated in Paris. There could he 
no doubt that the fooling there was strong for bringing the 
war to a close upou any terms. The novelty and excitement of 
il had been worn out, and a war nearer homo, and with more 
immediate prospects of direct material gain, would liavo made 
its burdens more pilatablo in many quarters. These views tlie 
Emperor did not share. lie beliovod Ihom, moreover, to be 
confined to the salons, and not to bo shared by the nation. 
In any case ho assured T^ord Clarendon tlial, if the pence 
negotiations broke down through any attcunpt of Russia to 
fritter away the coiiditioiis of tlie Ansi rian Ultiiuntmn, ho 
‘ should liiive no more hesitaiion, and no men* diiEculiy with 
France, about renewing thu war, thnu he hud about declaring 
it two years ago.’ ’ 

While the feeling in Paris in favour of peace was what wo 
have described, how was tlie question viewed by the le.adiiig 
French officers at the seat of war? The accoiini.s which 
reached the English Government, from a source on which it 

* liOrd Clurondon in lu-iviite Dosiiatch loLord Piiliiiin'stoii, 18lh Eobnury, 
IS.'iB 
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could place absolute reliance, showed, that rvliilo the terms of 
the Ultimatum were regarded as lionourablo to the armies, to 
whose valour they were due, aiul advaulngeous to Europe, 
they could not be taken to indicat e any repentance on the 
part of Eussia for the conduct which had provoked the war. 
French officers, of the highest rank, openly stated their belief, 
that Eussia would never abandon her policy with respect to 
Turkey; she would use the peace to develop all her own 
resoiirccs by land and sea, with a view to ('Hecting her designs 
at the first favourable moment, while all her arts of diplomacy 
would in the meantime he used to sap the union between 
England and Franco, and to prevent any reform of tlio cor- 
rupt and vicious administrat ion of the Port('. ^'ho men who 
so spoke declared that what they had seen of the countries 
under Turkish rule since the war coinraeneod had convinced 
them of the necessity for the war. Wo had seen, they 
said, what Turkey had done with resources which have no 
equal, and we know what Russia would do with them were 
they at her disposal. Wo have learned also with what skill 
Eussia can turn the fanaticism of the various peoples who 
inhabit these regions to account in furtherance of her designs, 
and, while doing full justice to the moderation and estimable 
personal qualities of the Emperor Alexander, wo are satisfied 
that the only true barrier to the encroachments of the policy 
of his Empire towards Tm-koy will bo found in a lasting 
aUianco between England and France. It was only because 
the Eastern Question was not understood in France, that 
these opinions were not general there. 

Meanwhile the friends of Eussia were profuse in their as- 
surances, tlrat the old policy of Eussia was changed, and that 
no war need ever have arisen, had the Western Powers not 
shown an undue suspicion of the intentions of the late Em- 
peror. When, however, Baron Brunnow, in an interview with 
Lord Clarendon, the day after his anival in Paris, adopted 
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tHs line of alignment, urging that the main cause of the 
war had been mistrust of the Emperor Nicholas, and that 
until confidence was established he could hope for no solid 
peace, lie was given very clearly to uuderstand that the English 
were not to be told they had been fighting under a delusion. 
Lord Clarendon replied, that he could not allow such an obser- 
vation to pass unnoticed, as Baron Brunuow well knew that 
our confidence in the late Emperor had lasted much too long, 
that it had been destroyed by his own acts, and that it would 
not be restored until the acts of the present Emperor should 
justify confidence in his policy and intentions. To this 
Baron Brunnow replied, that the English Government would 
have every reason to be siitisfied with the Emperor, who 
intended to change altogether the political system hitherto 
adopted by Eussia. But he coidd obtain no further con- 
cession from Lord Clarendon than that he was well inclined 
to believe this, as the Emperor must know that Europe would 
no longer endure the aggressive policy on which Eussia liad 
hitherto acted. 

It is curious to contrast the tone of Baron Brunnow with 
that of Count Orloff, Ids colleague as PlenipoLintiai’y, in a con- 
veraation with Ijord Clarendon a few days later. Coiml Orloff 
made no aUeinpt to throw the hlame of the war on our distrast 
of harmless intentions on the part of the Emperor of Eussia, 
but ascribed it solely to his rashness and to a blundering diiilo- 
macy. The Emperor, he said, liad never ini ended to go to war, 
and did not, in fact, want to quarrel with Turkey. But a 
(piarrel hadheon drawn on by the high-handed action of Prince 
Menschikoff, who, on account of his irrilabh' ehiiractcr, ought 
never to have been sent to ConKtantinopl(‘. Tins was tbe 
firsL mistake. The next was tbe occupation of the Princi- 
palities by Eussia ; the consequonees of which Count Orloff 
said he had pointed out to the Emperor at the time. Then 
came the affair of Sinope, which was received with rejoicings 
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at St. Petcrabui'g, bill wliich licliad al oncoliilcl Hie Timperor 
must lead to war wilh Eiiglaiid. The n'f'u&al of ilie Turkitli 
amendments to Hie Vienna Note, ilie whole diplomacy of 
Enssia, in short, he fleuerihed as a scries of hhinders, which lost 
to liussia good opporlimilies of retiring from a contest wliich 
should never have heon undcitaken. Upon this view Husiia, 
and not England, was the Power which had in truth drifted 
into the war, borne along upon tliu current of her own dicta^ 
lorial passion, and hlinih'd by her eonli'mpt for llio fancied 
wealcness of the Turkish nation. 

When Prussia saw that, uegotiat ions for peace w(*re to be 
entered upon, the ignoble side of the jiosition in which her 
vaunted ni'utraliiy had plaecKl her seems to have hecomo for the 
first time pal])ahle to tin' King, and he became most nuxious 
that his kingdom should be ii'presented at. the (’onfen'nces. 
Austria, alleging grai it ude for hw good orTicesin snjiporl of her 
Ultimatum at Ht. Petersburg, was ready to eoneedotlie claim. 
It was, however, met by a decided refusal both in Paris and 
London, aud in this strait the King invoked the nssistanoo of 
the King of the Jlolgians. lint if King Leopold ever enter- 
tained the idea of using his influence on tho King of Jh-nssia’s 
belialf, either at tho Court of St, .James’s or of tho Tuileries, 
he was not likely to act upon it, — oven although his opinion 
went, as it seems to have done, in the King’s iavour, — after 
learning from Prince Albert, as he did in tho following letter, 
how firmly the English Cahiiiot was resolved to turn a deaf 
car to any such applicatiou. On the iGth of h’ohruavy, 
the day Lord Clarendon started for Paris, the Prince 
wrote : — 

‘ My dear Uncle, — Accept my host thanks for your kind 
letter. ... It seems to me to have heon prompted by two 
feelings : one, the apprehension that wo might he inclined to 
do something with a view to making peace impossible ; and 
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the other, the wish to see Prussia admitted into the Conferences 
at Paris. 

‘ I am able to share neither iliis wish nor that apprehension, 
and, to explain wliy, I must call youi- attention to our posi- 
tion in reg.ird to the Eastern Question. 

‘ All sorts of charges are brought against us, — that we are 
actuated by excessive hatred towards the Russians, that peace 
in Europe does not suit our views, that our object has been 
to use and make a tool of France for omr own objects in the 
Eiist (because of India, &c.) The truth of the matter, on the 
contrtu’y, is, that a great European c|ucslion was at issue, and 
France smd ourselves were, and still ai’e, the only Powei’s 
possessed of the firmness, the courage, and the disinterested- 
ness, to grapple with it. We know very well that England is 
hated all over the Continent, that even in France it is the Em- 
peror, and the Emperor alone, who is with ns body and soul ; 
we have encountered endless dangers, suffered great losses, 
made gigairtic sacrifices, still we have gone calmly forward 
towards the object we had set before ourselves. We are ready 
to make more extensive and greater sacrifices, if need be, to 
enforce the true solution of the question, but we hope the 
point has been reached at which it may be effected by a few 
strokes of the pen. 

‘We should, therefore, be acting like suicides, wore we to 
entertain any intention of throwing obstacles in the way 
of peace, but it would bo no lc*ss suicidal, were we to let our- 
selves now at the eleventh hour be juggled (Jieraussolmindein 
laesen) out of the object of the war (the solution of the 
Eastern Question), or wei’e we even to help to augment 
oiu* difficulties by increasing the number of elements at the 
Conferences friendly to the Russians and hostile to ourselves. 
Our position in the Conferences, as I have said, will bo oho 
of extreme difficulty, for except the Emperor Napoleon, we 
have no one on our side. All his Ministers are susceptible to 
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indii'oct influences, his army is more intent on war against 
Germany than against liusaia, the people about him are im- 
prudent, Austria is as selfish and as little to bo relied on as ever, 
she will care only about the PriucipaUtics and Beasarabia as 
Austrian interests, and on all other cpiestiona will leave us 
in the lurch. Russia will not yield one hair’s breadth more 
than she is forced to yield. 

‘ It is all very well to say, tliat your argsiments were 
listened to by the Emperor Alexander, — exactly the same 
story is told to the King of Prussia by the people about him. 
It is all very well that Herr von Beust should claim for 
himself the whole merit of the recent pencc'ful disposition, 
and should even be out-bidden on that point by Herr von Sec- 
bach, &c. &c. All this is very good to hear, anil useful for 
the Enssians to say, because by doiug so they impose upon 
fdl their counsellors the obligation to place themselves now 
upon their side in return. But for all that the truth re- 
mains, that Russia is doing what she cannot help doing ; and 
if she can slialce off the compulsion, which consists in the 
English and French Alliance, and in the readiness of that 
Alliance to continue the war, and also of late, in the accession 
of Austria to that alliance, with the (at least po.ssible) piuspect 
of ultimately taking part in the war, — she will be ready and 
disposed to shake it off ; and the clanger will lie in this, that 
in the hope of being able to sliake it off, she may suffer her- 
self to be misled again into rejecting the conditions which we 
look upon as necessary and indispensable. 

‘ As for the special claims of Prussia or even of Germany 
(which Herr von Beust wishes to ropre.scnt at the Confer- 
ences) to take part in the negotiations, these have no sort 
of foundation. It is not revenge nor the wish to punish her, 
which prevents us from admitting them, for this would be 
childish ; but, over and above the jiistifialile fear of increasing 
the number of our opponents in tdie approaching discussions, 
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we are actuated by the conviction, that it would be a most 
perilous precedent for the future to admit the principle, that 
Powers may take a part in the great game of politics, without 
having laid down their stake. In this way they can only 
be gainers, while they leave the losses to others. Besides, the 
question here is between Powers who have waged war against 
each other and wish to conclude a peace. What right, then, 
liavc others to interfere, who bwe taken no part in tire con- 
flict, and have constantly maintiiined that their interests are 
not touched by the matter in dispute, and that therefore they 
would not take any pari in the business ? 

‘ . . . . Lord Clarendon starts to-day for Paris. That 
Baron Brunnow lias received permission to ensconce himself 
{sioh eiiizuniatefi) there, even before the representatives of 
the Allies were upon the ground, shows with wlial difficulties 
we shall have to contend, for the Emperor [of the French] 
had expressly forbidden it.’ 

The arguments against the admission of Prussia to the 
negotiatioiLS for peace were manifestly unanswerable. When, 
however, the immediate dispute between the belligerents 
was adjusted, if any general treaty in the interests of Europe 
came, as it probably would, to be discussed, then would be 
the time to admit Prussia into council. It was natuml, how- 
ever, that exclusion of Prussia at the earlier deliberations 
should create a fooling of regret in those who had the dignity 
of the kingdom at heart. Tliis feeling seems to have been 
expressed by the Priuec of Prussia in writing to the Prince, 
who met his representations with his accustomed frankness 
in a letter, on the 11th of March, from which we timslale the 
following passage : — 

‘ In the present case tlie difference between your views and 
mine is in appearance only, for I must wish as heai'tily as 
yom-aelf that Prussia should maintain her position as one of 

VOL. in. G G 
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the Great Powers, and as such sliouM he a party to ii p;cneral 
European treaty ; but, while so wisliin{«;, prccedonco must be 
given to the necessity that an liononrablc and seeuro peace with 
Euhsia .shall first have been secured, in obtaining which the 
whole labour falls upon England, and to ,tho obtaining of 
which long and alas ! often renewefl experionoc lias fahoTO us, 
that nothing would create such serious okstaclos as the in- 
finsion of the Berlin clement (if I may .so call it) into the 
transactions of the Conference. Firmness and perseverance 
on our part have so far prevailed hitherto, despite the most 
decided disinclination on the part of Russia oven to carry 
out tlie points of the Austrian Ullimatiun, wliich she had 
accepted, tliat I liegin to believe in peace ; and so soon as 
that is assured, I have no doubt it will bo followed by an 
invitation to Prussia to take part in the general treaty. 
Should this prove to be the case, you will admit that the 
Western Powers could not possibly have behaved more justly 
or dispassionately,’ 

What the Prince here shallowed out in fact took place ; and 
on the 18th of March the Prussian Plenipotentiaries were ad- 
mitted to the Conference, and took part in the discussions 
which resulted in the General Treaty of Peace. 

Highly as the Emperor of the French appreciated the prin- 
ciples which guided the British Sovereign and her Consort in 
all public affairs, even he would have been sui'prised, could 
ho have known how firm was the attitude which bad been main- 
tained by the Prince in r^rd to Prussia. That this is so, 
is very obvious from the following account of a conversation 
with him which occurs in a letter from Lord Clarendon to the 
Queen, on the 25th of March ; — 

‘On Sunday when talking of tho difScu-llies raised by the 
Pruesian Plenipotentiai-ies, tho Emperor said he cared nothing 
about Prussia, and that England had much more interest in 
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pleasing the King of Prussia than Franco. Lord Clarendon 
asked what that interest was. Tho Emperor answered, the 
marriage of the Princess Royal, which must make the Queen 
anxious to be on good terms with Prussia. Lord Clarendon 
said, that the Emperor was greatly mistaken, if he thought that 
the private feelings of Tour Majesty ever interfered with what 
Your Majesty might think right for the honour or the interests 
of England, and that long befoie the Emperor had made up his 
mind on the subject. Lord Clarendon knew that Tour Majesty 
had determined, and had made no secret of the opinion, that to 
admit Prussia to take part in the negotiations for peace, after 
her conduct throughout tho war had been condemned by Your 
Maje-sty’s Government, would he degrading to England, and a 
proof that sho viewed political immoi’ality with indifference. 
The Emperor answered : “ Saoex-vous, qite Reel lien Ipau f cela 
fait plaisir d'entendre. Je suis bien a/se qiie votia me Vatjez 
dit." ’ 
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At the very raomont when the country was looking forward 
to a speedy end to the war, military reformers had a frcali 
impetus given to their agitation by the publication of the 
Report of Sir John MacNeill and (Jolonel Tulloch, who had 
been sent out by the Government to the Crimea in February 
1855 as Commissioners to iiuiuire into tins causes of the 
break-down in the Cointnissavint and otluu’ (h'partments. 
They had issued a first Report from Constantinople, in June 
of that year, which had led to the rccull by the Govorninont 
of the Connnissaiy-Gencral. A second and final Report, 
which reached the Govorninont on tho 20th of January, iiad 
been presented to Parliament soon after its meeting, and 
in this great blame was tlirown upon Lords Lucan and Car- 
digan, Sir Richard Airey, aud the Hon. Colonel Gordon. Lord 
Lucan had since his return from tho Crimea been appointed 
Colonel of a regiment, and Lord Cardigan Inspector of 
Cavalry, while Sir Rioliard Airey and Colonel Gordon 
were respectively Quartermaster, and Deputy-Quiu’termastor 
General, the latter having received Ids appointment in 
October, and the former in December 1855. 

While these officers, on tho one hand, complained, not 
without reason, that the Report of tho Commissionsra 
should have been made public without their having an 
opportunity of being heard in their own defence, tho army 
reformers in Parliament were eager, on tho othw hand, to 
base upon the Report a public censure of tho officers in- 
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criminated by it. On ihe 15th of February Mr. Layaid gave 
notice that on that day fortnight he would move a resolution 
expressive of the regret of the House of Commons at observ- 
ing ‘ that those persons, whose conduct in respect of certoin 
departments, as shown in the Eeport of the Commission of 
Inquiry into the supplies of the British army in the Crimea, 
had caused great and unnecessary suffering and loss in tl at 
army, had received honours and rewards, and had been 
appointed to, and still held, responsible offices in the public 
service.’ The statements in the Eeport, unqualified as they 
were by any explanations on the other side, or by any in- 
dication that they did not carry with them the full assent of 
the G-overnraent, produced very naturally a deep and general 
impression on the public mind. The Ministry, finding that 
this would probably lead to Mr. Layard’s motion being 
carried, had to consider how the public feeling would be 
satisfied, and a fair opportunity be at the same time afforded 
to the oflfioors in question to vindicate themselves. They there- 
fore resolved to appoint a Eoyal Commission, composed of 
ofiScers of high standing, to investigate the charges raised on 
the Commissioner's’ Eeport, a course, for which a precedent was 
foimd in the Military Commission appointed in 1805 to inquire 
in regard to the Convention of Cintra. On the 21st of February 
Lord Panmure announced this intention in the House of 
Lords. The plan was generally approved, but in what was 
said by more than one speaker, the Government did not 
escape animadversion for having laid the Eeport before Par- 
liament without first giving the oflBcers inculpated an oppor- 
tunity of explanation, or accompanying its production with 
a statement of the conclusions which they had themselves 
formed upon it. 

The same evening Lord Derby raised a discussion as to 
the relative duties of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Secretary of State for War, and especially as to their respon- 
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bibility for the higher appointments in the army. In reply, 
Lord Panmure gave a clear fctatement of the separate 
functions of the two depaitiuonls, and of the moasmes for 
which both shared the responsibility, and concluded with an 
appeal to the House to think well hofoi-e it consented to 
increase the aulliority of the IMinister and diminish tliat of 
tlie CoJmnander-in-Chief, by committing to the former, as 
some military reformers wished, the admiuistralion of the 
patronage of the army. In closing tire discussion Lord 
Derby approved strongly of the proposed Milil ary Commis- 
sion as the right means of redressing whatever injustice had 
been done hy tlie premature puhUcafion of (Sir Joliii MacNeill’s 
Report. He at tlie same time expressed warm satisfaction at 
having obtained the assurance, that the Government intended 
‘to maintain inviolate in the hands of the Commauder-in- 
Chief the control of the diseiplino, the organisation, and the 
patronage of Her Majesty’s army.’ 

The Government proposal did not, however, pass unchal- 
lenged. In the House of Commons Mr. Eoehuck, on the 
29th of January, moved that the appointment of the proposed 
Military Commission would ‘substitixte an iueffleiont for a 
very efficient mode of inipiiiy, and that its effect would bo to 
hide the misconduct of those, by whom vaiious departments 
ot our army had been subjected to the command of officers 
who had been inc\ilpated by tlie Commissioners appointed to 
iniitiii'e int 0 their conduct.’ The debate which ensued was 
enlivened by not a few personalities, tlie chief offender being 
General Sir De Lacy Evans, who made vohement attacks 
upon General Simpson, among others, hut more especially 
upon Colonel Gordon, whom he sneered at as ‘ the Palace 
favourite,’ probably because he had been, before the war, one 
of the Prince’s equerries. Tho introduction of General 
Simpson’s name provoked a severe rebuke from Mr. Glad- 
stone. The defence of Colonel Gordon was urged with 
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admirable temper and good taste by his brother. But his 
vindication from the special charge brought against him was 
completed at a later stage of the debate by his relative Lord 
Claud Hamilton, who had apparently been furnished iu the 
meantime with the materials for disproving an attack, of 
which no previous intimation had been given. 

The vindication was unanswerable, but the speaker, not 
content with this, seized the oppoitnnity to complete the dis- 
comfiture of General De Lacy Evans, by charging him with 
having advised Lord Eaglan, after the battle of Inkermann, 
to embark his ti'oops with all speed, and to leave his siege 
material behind him. The statement produced a profound 
sensation, especially as General Evans, in a feeble reply, all 
but admitted the charge. He was not much more successful 
in a further attempt, a few nights afterwards, to explain it 
away, after having, upon the same occasion, expressed strong 
regret for the terms in which he had spoken of both General 
Simpson and Colonel Gordon. A general desire was, however, 
shoTO not to press the matter further, and Mr. Hisrneli, 
while maintaining that Lord Claud Hamilton had been justi- 
fied by the information in his possession in saying what he 
had said as to the extraordinary advice alleged to have been 
given to Lord Eaglan, stopped further discussion by referring 
to the well-undei'Stood rules of the House, according to which 
statements of this kind could not be satisfactorily met.* The 


‘ It -naa understood at the time tliat Lord Claud Hamilton did not make 
his statement wicbout authority. It is certainly corroborated by the followings 
Memorandum by Sir Kdniund Lyons, which ho eont to Sir Ohnilos Wood on 
the 7th of Mareh, 1860, after hivnnK first had it confirmed by Captain Drum- 
mond. We print it ftom a copy among the Prince's papers : — ‘ On the way 
back to Balaclava from tho field of Inkermann, Bir De Lacy Evans rode up to 
me whilst 1 was riding with Captain Drummond of the Reinhitton, and told 
me that he had just urged Ln^ Baglais to embark tho army immediately, 
“ What,” I said, “ leave the guns, (he biek and wounded here ? " Ho replied, 
"The gims, certainly," and he added, that Lord Baglan would not be the first 
great Oeueral who had dune so : that it would certainly require a great mind 
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House, ■who had voted the thanks of the nation to Sir Do Lacy 
Evans some months hefore for his {valiant eonduet at Inkcr- 
inann, {fladly adopted this view. On tlic main <piustion it 
had shown eleavly, during the progress of the dohate, that 
it looked with no Kivour upon Mr. Roe])iick’B motion, where- 
upon that gentleman, finding himself, in hia own words, ‘as 
he usually was,hiip])ilyiu a minority,’ d(*cliirod that he would 
not put the House to tlio trouble of dividing. On this the 
House ■went into eoinmitlcc! on the more material (piestion of 
the Army Estimates, and with more than usual alacrity, voted 
six millions and a lialf on Jiccount. 

The Prince hud, as wo have seen, boon looking eagerly for 
the return of Earon Stockmar to England. He was most 
anxious that the Baron should he present at the Coutirmation 
of the PriucosH Eoyal, which was soon to take place. Not 
less so was the Earon, to whom the Princess was especially 
dear, but one thing after another luid prevented him from 
carrying out his intention. On the 25th of h'ebruiu’y the 
Prince wrote to him : — 

‘ That you should put off your coming in this way is really 
too bad! You should in any case ho present at the Confir- 
mation. . . . We are tolerably well in this world of troubles, 

‘ The Peers have carried their motion against the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown, and the idea that 1 intended to bring 
Lords Playfair, Babbage, and Murchison into the Upper 
House has served us one of the principal inducements to that 
result I 

to oomo to such a, resolution, hut ho hopoA Lord Itofvlan was the man to do it. 
1 answered, that, 1 thought I know Lord Rnghm well euongh to be sure that he 
would do no such thing. Sir So Lucy Bvans still urged his view of the case, and 
when 1 found all othor argumeuts fail, 1 observod that wo ought to consider 
what the French would do under the circumstances ; and I added, that they 
would either be forced to accompany us, and in that ease would justly accuse 
us of haTing betrayed them, — or that they would remain, and take the place 
without us, — or that they would he destroyed for want of our support, and 
that thenceforth “ perflde Albion ” would bo household words in iTrance.’ 
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‘ The Army debate in the Upper House has, on the other 
hand, done a very great deal of good, and strengthened and 
placed on a distinct footing the position of the Oommander-in- 
Chief and of the Grown towards the Army and Parliament. 

‘ Lords Lucan and Cardigan, Sir Richard Airey and Colonel 
G-ordou, are now to be brought before a Military Commission, 
where they hope to justify themselves triumphantly, while 
The Times is fiu-ious that its victims are rescued from its 
clutches. 

‘The Conferences in Paris began yesterday. Bessar-abia 
appears to be the point which the Russians arc most reluc- 
tant to swallow, but this is the one which of all others has 
been expressly recognised in the Ultimatum. Lord Claren- 
don seems to have bien pris sa position, and to inspire 
general confidence ; still, the outcry of the Paris salons, that 
it is only England that does not wish for pence, is doing us 
serious haim. 

‘ Phipps has bad his daughter, who was just married, at 
death’s door in Paris, and was summoned thither a week 
ago. She is now better, and I have recalled him, so as to 
give the malicious world no warrant for the gossiping rumour, 
which is already current, that the Court is more pacific than 
Palmerston, and would be well pleased that the Russians 
should keep themselves en rapport with it. 

‘ The things of all sorts that are laid on our shoulders, i.e. 
on mme, are not to be told. People feel that a certain 
power exists which has not thrast itself ostentatiously for- 
ward, and therefore they fancy it must be doing harm, 
even although the results of what it does must all be ad- 
mitted to be good. The logic of their inference is not very 
sound. 

‘ Still our exhortation to you is, “ Come I Come 1 ” ’ 

In his retreat at Coburg the Baron appears to have kept 
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Tip an active correspondence with some of the ahle&t and heal 
informed politicians in Europe. Tlic strikins> phenomenon 
of Russia accepting conditions of peace which up to the 
last hour she had rojocted as inadmissible, no doubt led to 
ever}' kind of conjecture as to its cause among the diviners 
of the secret motives by wliich the actions of (States are 
governed. Tlie simple solution, that Russia was unable to 
prolong the conflict, — that in fact she yielded, as the Prince 
had written to King Leopold, that she .done would yield — 
because sho could not help doing so, and knew that she 
would only make matters worse for herself by resisting, “ was 
too simple for minds sharpened by lluit habitual distrust of 
ostensible reasons, wliich is generutod by diplomatic experi- 
ence. But except in tlie statement that Russia was now 
disposed to conclude a peace from prudenec, and not from 
necessity, the views expresKcd by the correspondent quoted 
in the following letter from Baron Ktockmar, which the 
Prince received at this time, are those of a man who must 
have been very much behind the scones at more Courts than 
one. They tallied closely with those at which tlic Queen 
and Prince had an’ivod from the information which readied 
them through other channels ; — 

‘ A well-informed correspondent writes to me witliin the 
last few days as follows ; 

‘ “ Russia does not conclude the peace from necessity, hut 
from prudence. She has not suffered so much as her adver- 

“ Tho UngURgB of tha iililei of tUo Itoasimi plPuipolontmriPB at Paris to 
Lord Clarendon was ; ' Wo lime toon boalon. Biabiais huinili.itod, and alio is 
about to sign a Treaty suoh as novor was signod by Itnssia before,’ Hoad tins by 
tho light of what is now known as to the foarlnl lossob in men sustiviusd by 
Ilussia, ns woll as to hrr exhaustion in tho nulonal and sinews of war, .ind there 
cun bo but ono conclusion. General Drlla IVLirmoru, after his return to Turin, 
told our Amhassador thoro, ' Tho Bussi.iub had no c,iviilry loft, gnus nnhorsod, 
logimonts unofflecred, tho nion armed with flint and stool mnskots— in short, 
they wots dead boat.’ 
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sariea imagine ; on this point do not be deceived. Her 
aim is rather to profit by the peaceful disposition of Europe, 
and by the assumption of a peaceful attitude ; and this at tho 
expense of England, which alone would be made the scape- 
goat if the Conferences should break down. Russia will gain 
over France, and spare Austria, imtil a good opportunily 
occura to read hei’ a sharp lecture, hut no longer. On the 
other hand, Austria seems for the moment to think of nothing 
but of doing a good stroke of business for herself, with the 
ariwe if things come to a rupture, of attaching her- 

self again to Russia, and renewing in such an event the 
former Northern Alliance, rather than adhering to the 
Decemher treaty with the Western Powers. And at this 
moment this renewal is also the sole object of the Prussian 
policy, if there he anything there that deserves the name. 

‘“On the other hand, the personal relations of Napoleon 
with England appear to bo sincere and unwavering, but it is 
a wholly different question whether as much can be said of 
the French government and people. This much I know for 
certain, that the dabblers in stoclcs in Paris are extremely 
sensitive to Russian intrigues, and the country itself very 
tired of the war ! How if, in oider to conclude a peace d 
toutprix within the sphere of diplomatic negotiation, a* re- 
vision of the Treaty of 1815 should be manoeuvred? Out 
of that strange results might ensue.* 

‘ “ Russia is most anxious that Prussia * sliould remain out- 
side the sphere of the peace negotiations, because Prussia 
will be thereby still fiu-ther alienated from Englmul.”* 
‘Those two last passages, which I have marked with a 
star, gave me cause for reflection ; all the more that what 
they contain had, before the receipt of the letter, already 
struck my own mind as probable. And I have felt the more 
bound to attach weight to these conjectures, from having a 
short time before he“rd fmm a Franch source in th^»B/j t^rma ; — 
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‘ “ Is it then so probable that the itl&es NapoUoniennes 
have been abaudoned? I do not believe it. Coidd not some 
of them be reiilised through a Congress, now that experience 
has shown that it is not easy to bring them to pass by pro- 
longation of Ihe war?^ la not the Emperor in a position, out 
of the peace negotiations, to bring about a Congress, which, 
eo ipso, shall oirectuate, as upon a stage, a complete change 
of scene, and so pave the way for new ]ihiisea, new relations 
and dependencies, new and hostile alliances? Why should 
not a Tilsit, scene bo performed before long as it was in 1807 ? 
How would England stand then ? ” 

‘ I sit here in tho dusk, and cannot in the least decide 
whether the people who arc on tho spot and in the daylight 
are right. Tint amid the darkness I can still descry one 
great difficulty. Such an interest as must of neccssiiy he 
created by an alliance between France and llussia, and the 
establishment of which can alone give fitness, stability, and 
purpose to the Alliance, is in direct opposition to all the 
present interests of Austria, Prussia, and Germany. A Eusso- 
E’rench alliance will, therefore, hardly venture in 1856 upon 
what it was able to do in 1802 and 1808 with success. It 
will have no feasible object. 

'21st Foliruiii'y, 1868.’ 


The difficulties, which Gord Clarendon encountered in 
Paris between his aiTival there and the meeting of the Con- 

• A few weeks later (IStli April) Lord Clnronilon writing to LordPtilmorstun 
esprohsed the siiniB opinion. ' I soo,' ho wrote, ‘ that tho idea of n ISuropuan 
Congress is germinating in tlio BmpoiDr’s mind, and with it tho arrondissomont of 
the Vrouoli frontier, tho abolition of obsolote Tioutios, and snoli other romame~ 
meiits at may ho wcmari/, I improuised a longisli ciitalogiic of dangers and 
difSoultias that such a Oongross woidd ontiiil, unless its doeUions wore untmi- 
mous, which was not prohalilo, or onoor two of tho strongest Powers wore pro* 
pared to go to war for what they wanted. Ite does not wish for such ti Con- 
gress immodiatoly, but ho is looking ahead, and foresees that in a year or two, 
when tho Pronch people got tired of the arts of peoeo, ho shall want somothing 
new and striking for their omusoinonl.' 
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ference, put the fiimness and sagacity of himself and his 
coadjutor Lotd Cowley to a severe tiial. The attempts to 
shake the attachment of the Emperor of the French to the 
English alliance proved utteily ineffectual ; hut, feeling- loss 
strongly than we did tlie importance of the guaiantees which 
we considered essential to the peace of Europe, he was not 
indisposed to turn a favourable ear to some of the Russian 
proposals, which would have greatly qualified the conces- 
sions they bad made in their acceptance, pure and simple, of 
the Austrian Ultimatum. Since that acceptance had been 
given, Kars had fallen, and the Russian Plenipotentiaries 
now wished to stiinilaio that the Allies shoidd abandon the 
condition as to sunonder of Russian tcrritoiy iu Bessarabia, 
in return for the restoration by Russia of the Tuikish teiri- 
tory, including Kain, in Asia Minor, of which the Czar was 
in military possession. This would have been effect ually to 
defeat the object of the Ultimatum in one of its most vital 
points, viz., the * efficacious assurance of the ficcdom of the 
Danube and its inontbs,’ besides implying a surrender of tho 
fundamental principle for which the Allies bad gone to war, 
namely, the maintenance of the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire. England had also insisted fiom the first upon the con- 
dition that Russia should come under engagement not again 
to fortify tho Aland Islands in the Baltic. t)ur Government 
had wished this to he made known to Russia hy Austria at 
the time her Ullimatuin was forwarded to fit. Petersburg as 
one of the ‘ special condition.s ’ which we should require under 
the fifth article of tho Ultimatum. Austria had not com- 
plied with this wish, and her failure to be as explicit as 
England thought she ought to have been, in fairness to 
Russia, led to serious difficulty. 

Lord Clarendon was determined to negotiate no Treaty in 
which these terms were not secured. The Emperor of the 
French, however, less able to appreciate their importance, 
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and having in tlie wretched stale of his army in the Crimea 
a stronger motive than England for peace, would not have 
been indisposed to make some concessions, on the ground, 
tliat as tile main objeels of the war liad been gained, it was 
only becoming, in two great nations, like France and England, 
^ defaire h fjnii^veiix et la (fcnthma}!.' This, Lord Claren- 
don had to tell him, might be a pleasant pastime for Ilis 
Majesty, wlio was irresponsible, but the English Government 
had some masters to consult called Parliament and Public 
Opinion, to say nolhiug of Party Spirit, and, if we made a 
Treatj', which we could not defend, wc might be sure that 
the attacks upon it would soou find an echo in Paris, and be 
quite as damaging to Ilis Majesty as to Lord Palmerston’s 
Ministry. 

The Emperor felt the force of these representations, and 
they determined him in supporting the English views. But 
he found some ditficulty in conntoraoting the mischief which 
had been already done by his representatives as well as by 
himself, in having let the Eiissian PleiiipotentiarioB see that 
they were inclined to entertain easier terms tban those on 
which England considered that by the express language of the 
Ultimatum she was entitled to insist. 

It was still uncertain, whether Itussia wordd give way upon 
the points wo have indicated, and some othors of minor 
moment, when the Princo wrote the following letter to Baron 
Stockmar : — 


* Bnckini^lmm Piiliico, lOtli Miircli, I8fi6. 

‘In Paris we have no peace as yet. Eussia shows no 
inclination to carry out honourably even one of the conditions 
which she had already accepted, unless under compulsion, 
and we are the only constraining force. In France they are 
anxious for peace, and the Eussiaus hear nothing else from 
morning till night ; in Austria thjey do not want war, and 
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the Russians know this also. We arc ready to continue 
fighting, avd ive might even the others along voithus ; 
hut would this he prudent ? Yet it may come to this, and 
the Russians run the lisk, to which they have been liable 
since 1853, of mibunderstanding the real state of affairs, and 
of once more forfeiting peace, through unbelief in the 
possibility of Europe continuing the war I It would be a 
strange spectacle, however, were Orloff and Briinnow to 
witlidraw, and peace not to be arranged, because they 
declined to concede what they accepted on the Austrian 
Ultimatum, and again in the Vienna Protocol, and for the 
third time at the opening of the Conferences, as the Pre- 
liminaries of Peace. 

‘ Here the House of Commons and the Press vie with each 
other in follies {TJnarteii) oi every description, and all real 
power of resistance seems for the moment to have vanished. 
On the otlier hand, the most immense sums are voted to the 
Government without a moment’s inquiry or opposition.’ 

A few days before this letter was written (3rd March), the 
Emperor of the French Irad pronounced the customary 
address at the opening of the Chambers for the legislative 
Session. To speak at such a crisis must have tasked even 
his great ability in composing manifestoes to the nation. 
But he was equal to the difidculty. The spirit with which 
the country had supported him in the war, the great feat of 
arms achieved at Sebastopol, the English Alliance, the 
recent visit of the English Queen, the fact that, wliile France 
had sent 200,000 men across the sea to the seat of war, she 
had proved in the Great Exhibition the strcngth of her 
resources in the arts of peace, were all touched upon with 
great skill. Neither was the gallantry of Sardinia forgotten, 
nor the treaty recently concluded by France and England 
with Sweden. Finally, adverting to the efforts of Austria to 
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promote a peace, in support of wliioh, he said, advice or peti- 
tions were sent to St. Petersburg from .all the Cabinets of 
Europe, he sjjoke of the Emperor of Rtissia in graceful terms 
as ‘ the inheritor of a situation which he had not brought 
about, and as seeming to be animated by a sincere desire to 
put an end to the cause.s which had occasioned this sanguinary 
conflict.’ While avowing his hope, that the spirit in which 
the Plenipotentiaries of the belligerout Powers had met to 
discuss the terms of peace would lead to a favourable result, 
he guarded himself against the expression of any undue 
anxiety for such a result, by calling on his people to bo equally 
ready, ‘if need Ijo, to unaheatho the aword ag.niu, or to 
offer the hand of friendship to those whom we have fairly 
fought.’ 

By the time this address was delivered, llussia had given 
way upon most of the material points of diffoi'once. But on 
the line of the Bessarabian frontier, she showed great re- 
luctance to yield, and during many days it was uncertain 
whether an arrangement could ho come Lo. At length, how- 
ever, a line was agreed upon,^ and on Iho 10th of March, 
Lord Clarendon was able to write to Lord Palmerston, that 
‘ peace might almost he looked upon as a Ja/it acoompM’ 

How the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia were 
to be dealt with had formed one of Iho subjects discussed at 
the Conference. Great variety of opinion existed on this 
question ; but instead of dealing with it conclusively in the 
Treaty of Peace, which might have occasioned considerable 
delay, it was decided to lay down in the Treaty the principles 


^ When the line came some time aflorvards to bo traced on tlio ground, 
greet diecusBion and diffiuulty aroio a.> to one pact of its com-Bo, where, in terms 
of Ihe Treaty, it was to pass to the eouth of Bolgrad, It appeared that this 
would Imre retained for Rueaia tlio town of Bolgrad, whieh hud nut been 
intended by the otl.er parties to tlio treaty, who hud been misli'd by a map 
used at the Ceufereuce, on which the small town of Tiibuu was niurkud us 
Bolgrud. 
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uponwhicli the eettlement was to be made, leaving the applica- 
tion of those principles to form the subject of a supplementary 
Convention. Accordingly it was provided, that the Prin- 
cipalities should continue to enjoy their existing privileges 
and immunities under tlio suzerainty of the Porte, and under 
the guarantee of the contracting Powers, the Porte engaging 
to preserve to them an independent and national administra- 
tion, as well as full liberty of worship, of legislation, of 
commerce and of navigation. 

The manner in which these provisions were to be carried 
out led subsequently to mudh angry controversy, as might 
have been anticipated from the very opposite views of 
Austria and the Porte on the one liand, and of France and 
Eusaia on the other. The Emperor of the French had very 
early developed to Lord Clarendon his strong conviction in 
favour of the union of the Principalities under a sovereign of 
their own choice. This is Lord Clarendon’s report to Lord 
Palmerston of what passed in a conversation between them 
on the 6th of March ; subseipent events have shown how just 
were the apprehensions, which were strongly felt by English 
statesmen and expressed at the time, of the injury to Turkey 
which was likely to result from the Emperor’s proposal : — 

‘ The Bmpoi’or said the great fault committed by the Congress 
of Vienna was that the interests o£ the sovereigns were only- 
consulted, while tho interests of their subjects were wholly neg- 
lected ; and that tho present Congress ought not to fall into a 
similar error. From all tho information that reached him, tho 
Emporoi- said he was couvinood that nothing would satisfy tho 
people of Wallachia and Moldavia but tbo union of the Princi- 
palities under a foreign Prince, who should nevertheless admit 
the suzerain power of Turkey, and that it would ho disgraceful 
to England and France, if they had not the will or tho power to 
establish a state of things in the Principalities that would he in 
aocordance with the wishes of the people, and manifestly bo an 
improvement upon tbe feeble attempt at reorganisation that had 
been proposed at Constantinople. 

VOT.. TTT, W TT 
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‘ I said that I was not pi-oparcd to dony that the plan which 
His Majesty was desirous to adopt might be the best for the 
Principalities, and 1 thought it well worthy of consideration, hut 
that there wore serious diffionlties in the way of its adoption, 
which could nob be overlooked. In iho first place, it might nob 
be easy to find a foreign Prince fit for tho diilloult task he would 
have to perfonn, who would admit the suzerainty of the Porte, 
and he must be either of the Boman Catholic or tho Q-roek 
religion. Tf tho formoi-, the Greek jiriosts and tho people of tho 
Principalilioa would, from tho first momont, bo in bitter opposi' 
tion to him, and, in order to sustain himself, lie would have to 
roly upon Russian aid and infiueucc. If ho was of tho Greek 
religion, all his sympathies would be with Russia, and I much 
feared that wo should he oatablisliiug another kingdom not 
unlike Grocer, but in a locality wlici-e the rosnllH would bo still 
more disastrous to Ifluropo. Prom a conversation which I had 
hod with Count Buol, I had become aware that tho objccticins of 
Austria to tho union of the Prhioipnhties wore iii.surmountable, 
and tlioso of Aali Pasha (tho Turkish Plenipotentiary) woro not 
loss strong. Indeed, J said, Tui’koy would have a good right to 
complain, for she would well know, tUnt the foreign, Piiveo so 
estailished would, within a few years, he ahh to throw off the 
snsen'aintij of Ilia HuUan ami hecomo independetd. Tho same 
system must also neoossarily be ostablishod in Servia as in 
Moldavia and Wallachia ; and it would be attended with tho 
same oousequeuoos. 

‘ Turkey would thus be deprived of about six millions of her 
subjects, and her power and position in Euvoiio would ho at an 
end, and I did not see what answer could be given to tiio Sultan 
if ho appealed to us as tho defenders of tho integrity of tho 
Ottoman Empire against snob an act of spoliation. 

‘ The Empoi'or said that at all ovouts ho wished the subject to 
ho discussed by tho Conference.’ 

It was so discussed, and with the result whicli we have 
stated. But that result loft a question open, which led not 
long afterwards to the very brink of an Em-opean wai'. 

The tidings which at this time reached tho Prinoo of the 
precarious state of Baron Stockmar’s health put an end to 
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any hope of seeing him in England for some time. On the 
16 th of March the Prince wrote to him : — 

‘ We have just heard by a letter from uncle Leopold, that 
you are again ill, and that we must give irp the hope of 
seeing you arrive with him to be present at the Confirmation 
on Thursday. I need not toll you that this is a great dis- 
appointment for us, aggravated besides by the cause which 
detains yon. Had you only come to us for the winter! 
Cobui^' does not suit you. . . 

The Prince then adverts to the death of Herr von Ilin- 
keldey, tlie President of Police at Berlin, in a duel on tho 
lOlh with Ilerr von Roohow, a young member of the House 
of Nobles. Herr von Hinkeldey, a most valuable public 
servant of the King’s, had made himself obnoxious to a 
section of the Prussian nobility by the liberality of his 
political opinions, as well as by the vigour with which he had 
carried out local improvements for the health and comfort ot 
the community of Berlin, and still more by having made the 
aristocratic party feel, that they must hope for no exemption 
under his rule from the restrictions which were applicable 
to the rest of the King’s subjects. A series of marked 
blights to himself and his family had culminated in a direct 
insult to himself by Herr von Eochow, which, according to 
the Prussian code of honour, left him no alternative but to 
resign his office and to challenge his assailant. The duel was 
fought according to strict rule 5 but the feeling among the 
middle classes in Berlin, who had looked up to von Hin- 
keldey as a friend and protector, was, that morally a murder 
had been committed upon one of the King’s most faithful 
and eneigetio servants. In reporting the occurrence to 
Lord Clarendon the same day our Ambassador at Berlin spoke 
of it as having decidedly a political origin, and one which 
might possibly ‘ bo the forerunner of something more seiions, 
for the death of this unhappy man is already looked upon hy 

w w 3 
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tlio Kranz ZaitVAig party as the work of G-od, and a signiil 
t,i’iiimph to feudal cause.’ It is to this the Prince refeih 
in the next paiagraiih of his letter : — 

‘ How horrible are these doinjrs in Berlin I The assassi- 
nation of the Minister Hinkeldey, for one can call it by no 
other name, is a fresh outrage of the really reckless Kven's 
Vartei ! They see in tlio crime the finger of God, and .so 
adhere to tlieir almost constitutional blasphemy, for the 
name of God is constantly in Ihoir mouths I 

‘In Paris wc are making progn'ss, though slowly, and have 
reached the threshold of peace. Enemies and allies have 
eomhinotl to make the affair a very difficult one for ns, and 
ot subterfuges there is no end. Now Prussia is to be invited 
to hocoinc a party to the general peace, to which wo shall 
very readily assent, so soon as wo cun feel sure that it is no 
longer in her power to jnar the peace for ns. 

‘The telegraph has just brought the news of (ho Em- 
])res& having hoon safely delivered of a son. Great will he 
the rejoicing in the Tuileries. . , .’ 

Tile tidings which were first received as to the con- 
dition of the Empress occasioned considerable anxiety. But 
writing to Baron tSlockmav on the 18th the Prince mentions : 
‘The accounts from Paris siro better. We were in some 
anxiety about the life of the Empress, whose accouchement 
ha.s been a more difficult affair than the public were allowed 
to be (old. She has still a great dual of fever.’ But a letter 
If) the (Jueen from Lord Clarendon the same day conveyed 
ihe Empeior’s assurance that the fever was all but at an end. 

‘ The Emperor’s ey&V Lord Clarendon added, ‘ filled with 
(cars when he described the Lortui’cs of the Empress and his 
own sensations. Kc said he hardly knew how to express his 
gratitude for the interest which Your Majesty had manitbstod 
for the Empress, and for the letters which he had received 
from Yonr Majesty and the Piinco.’ 
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The Emperor wrote his acknowledgments to the Pjince 
on the 20th. We translate the material parts of his letter : — 

‘ Let me thank your Royal Highness for the congnitulations yon 
have been so kind as to send me. I received yonr letter and 
that of the Qneen an hour after I had written to her, so that I 
do not venture again to weary her with my letters, but I beg 
you will once more express to her all my gratitude. I have been 
greatly touched to learn that all yonr family have shared my joy, 
and all my hope is, that my son may resemble dear little Prince 
Arthur, and that he may have the rare qualities of your chil- 
dren. The sympathy shown on this last occasion by the English 
people is another bond hetween the two countries, and I hope 
my son will inherit my feelings of sincere friendship for the 
Royal Family of England, and of affectionate esteem for the 
groat English nation.’ 

On the 20th the cciemony of the Confirmation of the 
Princess Royal took place in the private Chapel of Windsor 
Castle. The Princess was led in by her father, followed by her 
godfather the King of the Belgians, and by Her Majesty 
the Queen. The Royal childi'on and most of the member-s 
of the Royal Family were present, and also the Ministers, 
the great officer’s of State, Ore members of the Hoirseholcl, 
and many of the nobility. The Bishop of Oxford (Wilber- 
force), Lord High Almoner, read the preface, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterhui 7 performed the ceremony. Next day the 
Prince wrote to his friend, whose absence on the occasion was 
deeply felt by the chief actor in the scene .• — 

‘ It may cheer you to hear that the Confirmation yesterday 
went off exceedingly well. The preliminaiy examination by 
Wellesley (Dean of Windsor), which came off on Wednesday 
afternoon in the presence of ourselves, Mama, and the Aiuh- 
hishop, was most satisfactory, and Vicky answered very well 
and intelligently. At the ceremony of Confirmation yester-r 
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day, a nrnnbcr of nucbls wore preacnt, wlioae names you will 
iiee in Tlia Tiiiies. You wore sorely missed by us. 

‘ Everything svont off extremely well. . . . This morning 
we have taken the Hacrament with Vicky, uncle lieopold, and 
Mama. 

‘ The Peace is to be signed on Monday. It is not such as 
w e could have wished, still, infinitely to be pi-eforred to llie 
prosecution of Ihc wav, with the present complication of 
general policy. 

‘ AVindsor CusHo, 21st, Mnrch, 18(56,’ 

The Treaty of Peace was, in faol, signed on Sunday the 
30th of March, a day sooner than was originally contemplated, 
and announced to the puhlio of Paris by a salute of 101 guns. 
'I'ho Siune day Lord Clarendon reported the fact to the Queen 
in the following letter : — 

‘ Lord Clarendon presents his hamblo duty to Your Majesty, 
and humbly bogs to congrutulato Y our Majesty upon tlio signa- 
liU’O oi iJeacQ this afternoon. It ds not to bo doubted Uiat 
auothor campaign must have brought glory io Your Majesty’s 
arms, and would have ouablod England to impose diffei'cnt terms 
upon Russia, but setting aside the cost .and tlio horror of war, in 
thonisclves evils ol the greatest magnitude, wo caiuiot feel sure 
lliat victory might not have been purchased too dearly . . . 

‘ Lord Clarondou would not make such an assertion lightly, 
but be fools convinced that Tom* Majesty may feel satisfied with 
the position now occuined by England. Six weeks ago it was a 
painful position Iioro : everybody was against ns, our motives 
wei'e suspected, and our policy was dononneod ; but the univer- 
sal fooling now is, that w'o are the only country able, ready, and 
willing, if necessary, to oonlinue the war, that wo might have 
prevented peace, but that, having announced our readiness to 
make peace on honourable terms, -we have honestly and un- 
scliislily acted up to our word. 

‘ Tb is well known, too, that the conditions on which peace is 
made would have been difforout if England had not been firm, 
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and everybody is of course glad eve)i here, that peace should not 
have brought dishonour to Fiance. 

‘ Lord Clarendon, therefore, ventures to hope, that the lan- 
guage in England with respect to the peace will not he apolo- 
getic or dissatisfied. It would bo unwise and undignified, and 
would invito oritioism, if such language were held before the 
conditions are publicly known.’ 

To this letter the Queen immediately replied as follows : — 

‘ Windsor Castle, Slat March, 18 S 6 , 

‘The Queen thanks Lord Clarendon much for his two 
letters of Saturday and yesterday ; and we congratulate him 
on the Buooess of his efforts in obtaining the peace, for to 
him alone it is due, and also to him alone is due the dignified 
position the Queen’s beloved country holds, thanks to a 
straightforward, steady, and unselfish policy throughout.® . . . 

‘The Queen finds Loid Palmerston very well pleased with 
the peace, though he struggled as long as he could for better 
conditions.’ 

This most gratifying letter elicited the following reply : — 

‘ Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to Tour Majesty, 
and huiuhly begs to express his thanks for the loiter be received 
this morning, in which Your Majesty is pleased to approve of his 
oondnet in the negotiations. Lord Clarendon has endeavoured 
to do his duty and uphold the honour and dignity of England, 
and, if Your Majesty is satisfied, Loid Clarendon cares absolutely 
nothing for the attacks which will no doubt be made upon his 
proceedings. Lord Claroudon is awai'O of much abuse here of 
himself for puuotiliousnoss and indifference about peace, or the 
feelings of the French nation ; but, as the Congress admitte(^ 

° Tliiii opinion Her M/tjesty ropvated, in wriling nozb day to tho King of 
the Belgians. Hex words were, ‘ That so good a peace has been obtained, and 
that this country eUnde in the high poeition aho now dues, hy having made 
pence, and not yielding to unworthy and dishonourable terms, is all owing to 
Lord Clarendon, whoso difficulties were immense, and who cannot be too highly 
praised.' 
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thaL nothing could ho carried which the English Plciiipotcn- 
tiarics opposed, the manifestation of ill-will was in fact an. 
(icknowledgmcnit of onr power. No more sii'ikiiig ovouc 
occurred than the allusion to Loi-d Clarondon’s speech hy the 
Emperor, when, addressing liimsclf to the wliole Congress, llis 
Majesty said, that the signature of the ])caeu that day was the 
fnlBlmeiit of what Lord Clarendon had anuomieed in the name 
of his Ooveriimout in the ITouso of Lords ; and turning to Lord 
Cowloy and Lord Clarendon ho added, that peace had been 
rendered possible by the spirit of conodiation they had exhibited. 
It was clearly niidei-stood by the Congrc.ss (as Cord Clarendon 
afterwards learned, tliongh ht‘ could not doubt it), that in the 
opinion of the Em2)eror tho question of ju'aco or war had rested 
with England. Tho Emperor’s remark has produced a great effect. 
It was uncalled I'or but genorona on tho part of tho Enijieror, 
and Lord Clarendon trusts that it will bo satisfactory to Tour 
Majesty. . . . 

‘ If it would not ho too much trouble, hord Clarendon would 
venture to ask Tour Majesty to write him a few linos that ho 
might road to the Emperor, cxproH,sing Your Majesty’s satisfac- 
tion at his wish to give tho Legion of Jlouoiir to Lord Cowloy 
and Lord Claroudon, and Your Majesty’s regret that no oxcop- 
iien can bo mado for Yonr Majesty’s servants to a rule which 
apiilies to all Your Majc.sty’s sahjocts. It would of course have 
more weight if Tour Majesty woro pleased to writo this to tho 
Emperor himself, and it would afford an oi)portuuity of saying 
that Your Majosty is satisfied, with tho peace, which is a subject 
upon which Lord Clarendon knows that tho Emperor is very 
anxious. Ho is also mnoh boni u]>on the Legion of Honour 
being acceptod, although Lord Claroudon said that ho should 
Consider himself disgraced in tho eyos of liis coniiti’yuion, woro 
ho to obtoin for hirasolf a distinction that it is so often his duty 
to doolino for them. 

‘Lord Clarendon is just rotarnod from a review given to tho 
Congi'oss. It was a fine sight and tho day beautiful. There 
were certainly not less than 50,000 mon in the Champ do 
Mars .... 

‘ Count Walowski has tho gold cross of tho Logion of Honour, 
and Baron Bonrquenoy is made a senator ! 

‘Palis, Ut April, 1856,’ 
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Acting iipon Lord Clarendon’s suggestion, the Queen lost 
no time in addressing a letter to the Emperor of the French, 
of which the following is a translation : — 


‘Bnckinpham Pfikce, Srcl April, 183(3. 

‘ Sire and dear Brother — ^Your Majesty will allow me to 
offer my warm congratulations on the jjeaco, wliich has been 
concluded under your auspices, and this, too, a few days only 
after the happy event which has given you a son. Although 
sharing in the feeling of the majority of my people, who 
think this peace is perhaps a little premature, I feel hound 
I0 tell you that I approve highly of the terms in which it is 
couched, as a result not unworthy of the sacrifices made by 
us jn common during this just war, and as ensuring, so far 
as this is possible, the stability and the equilibrium of 
Europe. 

‘ Lord Clarendon has made mo awaie of your kind inten> 
tions towards Lord Cowley and himself, which I accept with 
real satisfaction, as a proof of your regard for them and of 
your friendship for myself. 

‘ If, much to my regret, it is impossible for me to grant 
them permission to accept it, I am sure you will not dis- 
approve of my upholding even in this instance a rule which 
has been found to be of the highest value for our public 
service. 

‘ We are happy to leara that the Empress is recovering so 
well, and that the little Prince thrives to a wish. 

‘ Be so kind, Sire, as to recall us to the Empress’s re- 
membrance. 

‘ The Prince begs me to offer you his kindest regards, and 
I siibsorihe myself always, 

‘ Sire and dear Brother, Yom’ Majesty’s very affectionate 
sister and friend, 


‘Vtoxovt* E.’ 
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To Baron Stookmar, now beginning .slowly to recover from 
Iho severe illness which detained him at Coburg, the Prince 
wrote ; — 

* The peace is signed. Here it lias been received with 
moderate satisfaction ; in Paris with exultation. . . . Now 
our object must he to establish a permanent Military Crgani- 
sation, on which I am hard at work.’ 
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CHAPTER LXXir. 

The Empei’or of ihe French was at pains to mark in private, 
as he had done in public, the high value whicU he attached 
to the English Alliance. A day or two after the Queen’s 
letter of the 3rd of April reached him, an opportunity for 
this occurred after a dinner at the Tuileries, at wliich the 
Plenipotentiaries of the various Powers were present. ‘ It 
was impossible,’ Lord Clarendon writes (7th April) to the 
Queen, ‘ to be more friendly than the Emperor was in bis 
manner, and although he was perfectly civil to Count Orloff, 
whom he really likes, yet the distinction which he made 
between Count Orloif and Lord Clarendon could not but 
strike the spectators, as it was most marked. Lord Clarendon 
trusts that Your Majesty will not think him capable of sup- 
posing that this was pei'sonal to himself, or that he adverts 
to it for any purpose but as a proof that the Emperor is 
determined to exhibit his adherence to the English Alliance, 
at a moment when some of his entourage would like to 
make the Russian Alliance a la mode.' 

In his numerous private interviews with the Emperor 
Lord Clarendon found that the idea of a re-arrangement of 
the boundaries of European jStates, to he carried out by 
means of an European Congress, had begun to dominate the 
Emperor’s mind. It met with no encouragement from the 
Enghsh Ministei’. When asked if England would object to 
such a Congress being assembled, Lord Clarendon met the 
suggestion by a very practical test of what any conceivable 
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reniiUiiemetd implied. It meant the Rhine for France, to 
•which Prussia would not consent, — the recoustitution of 
Poland, to which Russia would not listen, — the expulsion of 
tlie Austrians from Italy, to which they would never agree, — 
the reform of the Diet, which Austria would wish to see 
made more subservient to her own interests, — and the carving 
out of the minor (Torimiu Btsites hy way of compensation to 
Austria and Prussia. 

Lord Clarendon hegged the Emperor to consider wli.at ini e- 
rests and passions, what hopes and fears, would he excited by 
such a Oongi'ess, and the exlreme dilhculty of carrying out any 
decisions to which it might come, except hy coercion, which 
would h'iid to a general war. The Empero)' coidd not dis- 
pute this view, and admitted that it would ho unwise to think 
of asscinhling a Congress, unless ihrei' or lour of the principal 
Powers could first settle among theinselves what improvements 
they desired and should he able to carry. At a hi ter interview 
the Emperor told Lord Claumdou that upon considciution ho 
thought his objections insuperable, and the English Pleni- 
potentiary left Paris under the iinpression that the idea of 
an European Congress had been abandoned, aud more than 
ever convinced of the Emperor’s ‘good faith and honourable 
intentions.’ * Put it was to he feared that, where the desire to 
resettle the houudarics of Emopo was so strong, the means 
for giving it effect would sooner or later he sought hy working 
upon the selfish intereuts and ambition of suoli of the principal 
European Powers as were open to persuasion. Of these 
England was not one, and if the Emperor should at any time 
enter upon svroh a line of policy, the unity of counsel and 
action which had hitherto maa-ked her alliance with the 
France of the Second Empire woiUd certainly come to an end. 

Meanwhile there was no occasion to apprehend such a 

’ 'riiis ho axprobseci in the strongost tonus in a letter to the Queen on the 
18th of April, after hie uudionee of leave with the Emperor, 
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result, and the Emperor replied to the Queen’s lettei with 
all his wonted friendliness and warmth of feeling : — 

‘Pans, I2tli April, 1806. 

‘Madam and very dear Sister — Your Majesty has given 
me great pleasure by your assurance that you are satisfied 
with the peace that has been concluded, for my aim all 
along has been, while desiring the end of a ruinous war, to 
act in concert with Yoiu’ Majesty’s Q-overnment. No doubt 
I can quite conceive that it would have been desirable to 
obtain even better terms, but, carried on as the war- bad 
been, was this reasonably to be expected ? I confess I think 
not. ... I think wc should have paid too dearly in every 
point of view for the advantages we might have obtained. 
For this reason I am glad of the peace, but especially glad 
that our alliance comes out of the Conferences intact, and 
that it is seen by Europe to be as compact as the first day of 
our union. . . . 

‘It wa.s with the liveliest satisfaction we have learned 
that Your Majesty’s designs for the happiness of the Princess 
Eoyal were soon to be realised. We hear so much good of 
young Prince Frederick William, that I feel sm-e your 
charming daughter will be happy. The Empress, who is 
looking forward with impatience to the time when she will 
be able to write to Your Majesty, has boon greatly' touched 
hy your kind letter. About the beginning of May we shall 
go to St. Cloud, where the remembrance of you always 
attends us, for that spot recalls Your Majesty’s visit, and the 
earnest wish for the renewal of an event so auspicious. 

‘ I pray Your Majesty to recall me to the remembrance of 
Prince Albert, and to receive with favour the assurance 
of the sentiments of respectful friendship, with which I am 
Your Majesty’s devoted brother and friend, 

‘N'Por'OK.’ 
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No sooner wns llio Treaty of Feace sigiierl 1 lian Tfer Majesty 
conveyed, througli Lord Palmerston, to Lord Clarendon and 
Lord Cowley, lu'r wish to advance cacli of them a step in the 
Peerage, in recognition of the conspicuous ability with which 
they had maintained the interests of England at the Confer- 
ence. In a letter to Lord Palmerston, declining the honour 
on behalf of Lord Cowley and himself, for unanswerable 
private reasons, Ijord Clarendon said : ‘ I'he Queen’s gracious 
intention is the heat proof tt) Cowley iind myaelf tliat we 
have had the good fortuno to merit Her Majesty’s approKitiOn, 
and we can aspire to no other or liigher reward.’ To the 
Queen hei’self lie wrote a few days afterwards : ‘ The knowledge 
that Your Majesty has approved of their conduct is ample 
and abundant rewaixl for Lord Cowley and himself. Lord 
Clarendon hopes it is not presumpinous in him to say that 
he would not exohniige Your Majesty’s letters of approval for 
any public mark of Your Majesty’s favour.’ 

A f('w days afterwards Lord Pnlrnorstou himsolf received 
the following intimation from Her Majesty, tluit the most 
coveted of all lioiiouvs, the blue ribbon of the (iarlcr, was to 
be conferred npon him : — 


‘ Bupltinglmra Piilm.’o, lllli April, 18^6. 

‘ Now that the moment for the ratification of the Treaty 
of Peace is near at hand, the Queen wishes to delay no longer 
the expression of her satisfixetion as to the manner in which 
both the war has been hr’ought to a conclusion, and the 
honour and interests of this country have been luaintainc'd 
by that Treaty xmder the zealoms and able guidance of Lord 
Palmerston. She wishes as a public token of her approval 
to bestow the Order of the Garter upon him. Shoidd the 
two vacant ribbons already have been promised to the Peers, 
whose names Lord Palmerston has on a former occasion 
submitted to the Queen, there could be no difficulty in his 
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being named an extra knight, and not filling up the next 
vacancy which may occur. This course was followed when 
Lord Grey received the Garter from the hands of King 
William.’ 

There were special reasons why Lord Palmerston should 
feel deeply the generous spirit which prompted this com- 
muuication. It seems to have filled him with equal surprise 
and pleasure. This was his reply: — 


‘ Picciulilly, lltli April, 18.36. 

‘ Viscount Pahnoi’slon presents his humble duty to Your Ma- 
jesty, and is unable to express in words the gratification and 
thankfulness which ho feels upon the inccipt of Your Majesty a 
moat gracious and unexpected communication of this morning. 

‘ The utmost of his ambition has been to perform the duties 
of the high position in which Your ^lajesty has boon pleased to 
place him, and to prove himself not unworthy of the confidence 
with which Your Majesty has honoured him. The knowledge 
tliat Your Majesty has found no reason to be dissatisfied with 
your choice, and that his endeavours properly to discluu’ge his 
duties to Your Majesty and the country have met with Your 
Majesty’s approval, wmiild of itself be an ample reward for any 
labour or anxiety with which tho performance of those dnties 
may have been attended ; and therefore the gracious commu- 
nication which he has this morning received from Your Majesty 
will ho preserved by him as in his eyes btill more valuable even 
than tho high honour which it announces ns Your Majesty’s in- 
te ntion to confer upon him. 

‘ That high and distinguished honour Viscount Palmerston 
will receive with the greatest pride as a public mark of Your 
ilajosfy’s gracious approbation, but ho begs to be allowed to say, 
that the task which he and his colleagues have had to perform 
has been rendered comparatively easy by the enlightened views 
which Your Majesty has taken of all the great e^airs in which 
Yonr Mtyesty’s Empire has boon engaged, and by tho firm and 
steady support which in all these important transactions Your 
Majesty’s servants have received from the Crown.’ 
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In the midst of the great political movements of the last 
tew months, the tlioxiglit a of the Queen and Prince had been 
much occupied with plans for the future education of Prince 
Alfred, who had selected the navy for a profession. It was 
resolved to provide liim with a separate estahlishmenl, where 
he could pursue hia studies uninteiTU])tedly away from home ; 
and on the choice of a governor to superintend his studies the 
success of this airangcinont in a great measure depended. 
The Prince had formed a high opinion of the qualifications 
for the office of Lieutenant Cowell,® a young officer of Engi- 
neers, who had acted as the Adjutant of Sir Harry Jones hotli 
in the Baltic and in the Crimea. What the Prince learned 
from tiiat distinguished officer satisfied Jiim that no hotter 
cimiee could he made, and he reported the rc'sull in the 
following letter to Baron Stookmar : — 

‘ The latest news I have to give you about ourselves is, 
that I have sxxceeeded in gelling a distinguished and most 
aniiablo young officer of Engineers as Affie’s [Priueo Alfred’s] 
hitor, one Lieutenant Cowell, who was Adjutant of Sir 
Ilan-y Jones at Bomarsund, and before Sebastopol, and is 
well spoken of by everybody. lie is only twenty-three, and 
lias had the highest scientific training. By this a groat load 
has been taken off my heart. Cowell comes to ns at once to 
learn the working of our system, and will aftcrwiirds take up 
his quarters with Affio at the Royal Lodge in Windsor Park 
at Ascot time.’ 

‘ Things have apparently been brought to a close in Paris. 
. . . The Emperor has eccentric notions about a future 
Congress “jjoiw remanier lea tmiUiH et la carte dsV.SIiirope.'’ 
Rut France must first liave two years of rest, for there has 
lieen a deal of money spent. 


Notf Sir John Oowull, K.C.B., Mtislnr of tin* 0.iiBiin’R TIousulioUl. 
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‘ It will amuse you to hear, that while the Chelsea Court 
of Inquiry is tryiufj our Generals, the French War Ministry 
have sent a commission to the Crimea to study oiir hospital 
system, as the French one has completely broken down. 
Out of 63,000 men, we have only 5,000 sick, while the French, 
out of 150,000, have 42,000 sick, of whom 250 die daily, 
while we lose three. 

‘ The grand review of the Fleet is to come off on the 23rd. 
The double line of ships will be two miles long. 

‘ Victoria has conferred the Garter on Lord Palmerston, as 
a recognition for the successful termination of the war and 
the conclusion of a favourable peace. He is gi-eatly de- 
lighted. 

‘ Buckingham fakee, 13th April, 185S. 

The news as to the state of the Fi’ench forces in the 
Crimea, which had for some time reached England, were of 
a kind to shake the faith of those who had for the last 
eighteen months cried up the French army system as superior 
to our own. Week by week, and month by month, the 
English soldiers had been getting into finer condition, while 
■ the French were being out down by want of shelter, food, and 
clothing, and by disease. The results were very obvious at 
a review of the P’rench and English armies, at which the 
Eussian Generals were present, which took place in the 
second week of April. In appearance, arrangement, and 
marching, the English troops wore admitted, even by the 
French officers themselves, to show a decided superiority. 
As for the artillery, they acknowledged that they had nothing 
like it. So wrote General Windham, of Eedan celebrity, 
on the 16th of April, in a letter preserved among the Prince’s 
papers, and he added : 

’ The Enssians asserted, that their Artillory horses were better 
than the French, but admitted they had nothing that could 
touch us. “ A/t, nxon Dim, giiel material voua aoest ! ” exclaimed 
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to mo thoir Chief of Iho Staff, Wo had 38,000 under na’ma, and 
had we had more notice, more might liavo heen wljippcd in, and 
then wo shonld just have tnrned the 40,000.’* 

The actual loss of men in the French camp by disease 
during the early months of this year had been appalling. 
They were badly housed, and without fresh meat or vege- 
tables. Typhus, scurvy, and consumprion decimated their 
ranks. Their modical staff was miserably deficient, and 
wholly unfit to gr>ip])lo with the ravages of disease. The 
contrast to this state of things in the English camp ,waa so 
remarkable, that the French Crovernment , as mentioned by 
tlje Prince, determinefi to ascertain how it was occasioned. 
Accordingly, they sent out M. Piuidicux, (be Inspector of 
French Ambulances, to the Crimea to exanune the English 
system on the spot. ITe made no secret of his conviction, 
from what ho saw there, that the good state of the English 
army was due to the suporiority of the English system. 
To some one who urged that our Divisional hospitals 
rmder regimental surgeons were not so good as one or two 
groat amhuhinces, his answer, after studying the Divisional 
returns, was : ‘ Had you put all those sick together, you 
would have tripled the deaths — I am certain of it. When 
a man is sick, if you keep him with the surgeon he is used 

’ Soino drt'iils of preiit inlorobl ns to (ho stmits to wliieli tlio ItiiHsinns were 
rNhicoci, -which were gnthorocl -apon this oernBion ftoin llnssinn oflioorf,, iiro given 
ill tlic Bttiiift lottor. Tlio 10 fliid IS inch Bholln iisisl in Iho dofoiico of Schastopo) 
hiul to bo earriod, two 011 o Inilluck, !t60 'vort.ts. Tho svliolc of HonlJi Bh&bu 
- was diHOtgniiiscd and lironglit. totho retsfe ofriiiu. Tliirty-iiino lliousiind won 
■woi’B hit in the IhbL tlii’oe diiyb' bomlinvdniciit mid in the ivsta-altj and tlio 
EusBians had made np tlioiv minds to oviiowito Solmstnpol in two d.iya, won if 
tho iwsanlt had not taken place. TUo Duko of Nowcastlo'H ounjootnro (see ante, 
p. 361) on this point had thorofuro boon con-uot. It was also said that 90,000 
men had heen buried on tho ivrth ride during the siege. The Hussinns ad- 
mitted that the length of their lines of conmiiiiiieation had been their ruin j 
and they put down tjicir loss of won tho -war at lialf-a-niillion ! And Uiia 
in a war, whieli Count Orloff (me p. 410 e«2))‘n) admit tod to havo boon a 
mistake I What a commontary on tho fnmilinr line, Qiiidtptid delvrani rcyes, 
pleefttntur Aehivi. 
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to, and tend him with the care of his comrades, he does not 
lose hope. Send him to steingcrs, and ho gives up the 
game, and sinks rapidly.’ One thing wliicli partioidarly 
struck M. Raudieux was the efficiency of our hospital atten- 
dants {infirmiam). When told they were only orderlies, and 
not trained nurses, ‘ more marvel,’ was his rejoinder. ‘ Every- 
thing is clean and in its place.’ 

The record of such facts as these has, with a natural 
pride, been carefully preserved hy the Prince among liis 
voluminous papers relating to the campaign. 

The care of the wounded at home had, as we have st'on, 
always engaged the anxious thoughts of the Queen and 
Prince. From tiine to time they had inspected the arrange- 
ments of the various hospitala at Chatham and elsewhere. 
On the 16th of April, t hey agiiin visited Chatham for the same 
pm-pose. Ab'feut 400 eonvalcHcents from St. Mary’s Hospital 
were drawn up in the bannek sipnire. After the Qiv'en and 
Prince had passed through this suffering crowd, cheering them 
with kind looks and gracious words, they entered the hospital, 
where all who wore able to leave theii’ beds were drawn up. Most 
of the patients had medals, and some had medals and four clasps. 
The wotmds of many had been friglitful, and in the gashed 
and mutilated figures of these poor fellows, much, and yet 
only a little, of the ghastly features of war was brought 
vividly home to the imagination. I'hose who had been most 
severely wounded received special notice from Hei' Majesty, 
and all were cheered by her kind woids, and by the practical 
interest shown in the arrangements for their comfort. 

Two days afterwards, the Queen and Prince visited Aider'- 
shot. The growth of the camp there had been closely watched 
by them from time to time. It was now completed, and the 
present visit was intended as a formal recognition of the fact. 
On reaching the camp. Her Majesty exchanged her carriage 
for a chestnut charger, richly caparisoned, and rode forward to 
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to me their Chief of the Staff. We liacl 38,000 under arms, and 
had wo had more notice, more might have been whipitcd in, and 
then we shoTild juet have turned the 40,000.’ ■'* 

The actual loss of men. in the Frimch camp by disease 
daring the early months of this year had hecn appalling. 
They were badly housed, and without fresli meat or vege- 
tables. Typhus, scurvy, and consumption decimated their 
ranks. Their medical staff was miserably deficionl, and 
wholly unfit to grapple with the ravages of disease. The 
contrast to this state of things in the English camp .was so 
remarkable, that the French Government, as mentioned by 
the 1‘rince, determined io ascertain how it was occasioned. 
Accordingly, they sent out M. Binidieiix, the fnspector of 
French Ambulances, to the. Crimen to examine the English 
system on the spot. Ife made no secret of his conviction, 
from what ho saw there, that the good stale of the English 
array was due to the superiority of the English system. 
To some one who urged that our Divisional hospitals 
under regimental surgeons were not so good as one or two 
great ambulances, his answer, after studying the Divisional 
returns, was : ‘ Had you put all these sick together, you 
would have tripled the deaths — I am certain of it. When 
a man is sick, if you keep him with the sur'geon he is used 

° Somo d(>t,uls of great iniornut as to tlie atraitH to wltieh the 'ItiiRHiana ^rcro 
reduced, which woroftathorod upnntliiHOcoation from Hu8Manfillfloe», lire given 
in tho same letter. Tlio 10 nud 13 ineli Mh’IIh nw’d in tlie flefeneo of Hidiiiatopol 
had to bo earried, two on a bullock, 3fi0 vorets. Tho wliolu of 8oulh Euseiii 
was diaorpaniHed and brought to the voigo of ruin, Thirty-nine tliousiind mon 
woro hit in the Inst tlircn days' bumbardinout luiil in the a‘>hinill ; oud the 
Eusaians had mndo up their miiida to oviieniito ,SolMiilopol in two dny.<i, oven if 
tho assault had not takon place. Tho Duko of Nowcastilc’s eonjeci iivo (aoo miff, 
p. 364) on this point hud tliorolliro been eorreeU It was also said tlml 00,000 
mon hod been buried on tho wrlh side during (hu bingo. Tho Jiuaaiana nib 
mittedthat the length of thoir lines of coininuiiical ion had been their luiin ; 
and they put down their loss of mon liy the -war at hnlf-ii'million 1 And this 
in a war, which Count Orloff (tec p, 416 supra) admitted to have hcon a 
miblnko 1 What a commentary on tho familiar line, Quidiiuid delwanf reges, 
plectnntuT Aehivi. 
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to, and tend liim with tho earu of liih comrade's, he doos not 
lose hope. Send him to stmngcrs, and he f>ivos up the 
game, and sinks rapidly.’ One thing which particuhirly 
struck M. Baudieux was the efficiency of our hospital atten- 
dants (injinnievn). When told they were only orderlies, and 
not trained nurses, ‘ more marvel,’ was his rejoinder. ‘ Every- 
thing is clean and in its pltice.’ 

The record of such fads its these has, with ti natunil 
pride, been carefully preserved hy the Prince among his 
voluminous papers relating to the campaign. 

The ciire of the wouiuhHl at home had, its \re Inive H('eu, 
always engaged the anxious thoiights of the Qiii'eu and 
Prince, h'rom lattit* to linu* they had iiispeetc'd tin' arrange- 
int'nts of the various hospital-s at (’’Imthain iiud elsewhere. 
On the Ifith of April, they again visited (’halham for the same 
purpose. Aljfnit ‘■JOO ('ouvideseeuis from Ht. Mary’s Hospital 
were drawn up in the hiirrtu'k s<nuire. After tlw' Quet'u ami 
Prince had passed through tliis sullei'ing erowd, cheering llu'm 
with kind looks and gracious wimls, they ('jilcred tin* liospittd, 
where all who w<'i‘(' aide to leave their bc'ds were diawn np. Most 
of the patients had nu’dalsjand some had inc'dals and four clas])s. 
'I'he wounds of many Inul la'on frightful, and in the gaslu'd 
and mutilated figures of them* poor fellows, much, and yt't 
only a little, of tho ghn.stly teatiires of war was hn^nght 
vividly honu' to the imagination. Those who iiad hceii most 
severely wounded reec'ivtKl special notice from Her Majt'sty, 
and all were elus'jvd hy In'i- kind words, and hy tiu' praetit-al 
lnt('r('st, shown in ihe aiTangX'ments for thc'ir ('oinforl. 

Two days aft(*rwards, Ihe Qner'U and Prince visited Aid('r- 
shot. The growth of tin* camp th(*i'(', had been elost'ly wateJied 
hy them from time to time. It was now ccnnjdeted, and the 
present visit was intended as a formal recognition of the fact. 
On reaching the comp, Her MajeHt,y exchanged lujr carriage 
for a chestnut chiu’ger, richly onpnrisoned, and rode forward to 
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impc'cl'. tlip troops. They mustcml to tlio miiuher of 14,000, 
(Iriiwn up ill two lines, anil pri'sentiiiff a front of a mile and a 
Imlf in extent. It wiis a spii-il -stirring sight, as Her Majesty 
voile down tlu' front line and retunied by tile rear eolumn, 
the bayonets flashing as the men presented arms, and the 
inii'iio of the bauds of about twenty regiments giving jubilant 
wi'leome as she passed. This ovi'V, Her Majesty rode to an 
elevat.ed pii'ce of gromul, from which, surrounded by a bril- 
liant suite, slie saw the mareb-past of this fine body ofnion. 
'I'lie Eoyal pavilion, wliieh bad been eonstrueted for Her 
Majesty’s use, in antieijailioii of fnajuimt visits to the camp, was 
occupied oil this oeca&ion for tin' first time, a great field day 
liaviiig been appointed for the following morning. On this 
oci’aaion Her Majestv again appeared on horsidiaelc, wearing 
tlu' uniform of a ]<’iold Mai’shal, with the star and rihlion of 
tlie (farter, and a dark blue riding skirt. The 'troops, 18,000 
strong, wcru drawn up on the range of barren heiglits, known 
as Ijiidyhouse Common, and, after being minutely inspected 
by the (Juoen and Prince, they wmil through a series of 
mniicpui'res on a largo scali', under the eomniand of General 
Kuoliys, the coiniuuiider of tho camp. After a brilliant day 
the Comf) returned in tho afternoon to Huokingham Palace. 

A few days after (33rd Ajiril) tliey wilni'ssed a still more 
imposing spectacle, in a review of tho magnificent fleet 
which had been assembled at Rpitlioinl. Public cxpoctiition 
bad been raised by what had been rumoured of the luiexiamplod 
force which it represented, and enormous crowds had flocked 
from all parts of the kingdom for the oeeasioii. The day was 
fine, every point on the coast from whieli the fled could bo 
seen was crowded with spectators, and tho waters of tho 
Rolent were studded with inwunei-ahlo yachts and other craft, 
gay with eveiy species of flag. The Royal yacht steamed out 
of Portsmouth Harbom at noon, followed by a train of private 
steamers, decked with flags and crowded with spectators, and 
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piissocl down iiucl Iwick through llio doiihlo liiu' of men-of-wiir. 
As the yaolifc woiv' round to rcdiim, the of Wdlivijlui, 

(131 guns) and the lioi/<d Geoiye (102 guns), which headed 
the line, opcniod a lioyal salut(j and manned yards. As the 
Queen passed on, all the ships-of-war fidlowud this exairiple, 
the roar of the guns and llu> elieering of thi* men prodiudng 
an effect of the wiidest and most exciting kind. Various 
evolutions wen' afterwards executed hy the fleet. A mimi<‘ 
attack ])y lh(' gnu])oats on Soulhsea t'a.stli' eoiiehnh'd the pro- 
ceedings, after whieli tlie QiU'en and Prince returned to 
London. 

Two days afterwards tJie Prince wrote to Ramn Rtoek- 
mar : — 

‘ T write to you on this, Alice’s thirteentli birthday. I am 
heartily glad you are again so much hetler, anil that your 
daughter’s state* hegiuato justify fresh hopi's.'* 

‘The day hi'foi'e yi'sterday was the gri>al naval re\iew at 
Spithead, a wonderful sight I 240 ships-of-war s viv,. 24 sliips 
of the line, 19 seri'w lrigali*s, 18 paddlewlieel steamers, 4 
floating halteries, 120 steam giudioats, 1 sailing frigate, 2 
ammunition ships, 1 hospital ship, 1 floating workshoj), tiO 
raoftar boats. 'I’o this was adiled onr suiti* of ,'JO steamers, 
and the sea was (piili* eovcivd with private sti'aiu ami sailing 
vrasels. At Portsminitli ihej-e wi're soinewhen* about 100,000 
spool at ors. The day was superb, and everything jiassed olf 
witliout Iho slighti'st aeeident. 

‘ Lord Olaii'ndon lias ri'tnnied from Paris, and has a great 
deal that is interesting to tell. . . . (lonnt Cavonr likewise, 
gave me, a great d(>al of information. He came over from 
J’aris to the naval ri'view, and ri'tunm at ouei' to Turin. 
We are to get llrunncw here again as the Russian Am- 
bassador. . . .* 

* lliu'on iStopIcmar's ilnufrhler disit in the folln-vrinp' moiitli, 

* JiiLVun Jirannow uimv tn J'higliiud un ilw 2tul of Jiliiy uu a uptiei.il inlsbiid) 
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‘Lord Cowijcr’s Midden di'idli has 1 brown tho housR of 
Pdlinemton into deep monniinfv, and marred bis ha])])in('ss 
at reeeivinfi; the Garter from Victoria. . . , Our army lias 
tiof>ira to retiini, and it, will ri'qnire redouhled exert iona to 
k«'p up its orffanisat ion. I am eoiiatant ly at work to this 
end, hut find aeanty support. . . . 

‘ Liouti'inuit Cowell tits into his place admirably, and is an 
iiniversul favourite. . . . 

‘ Bui'ldnuliiim Piiliicc, 2,)lli Apvil, 18, IG ’ 

The fear tiuit Llio vital question of putting’ the pea<-e 
establishment of tlio army on such a footing; as to admit of 
its being extended with ease to nieot the exigencies of war 
would be laid on the shelf, now tliai the war was at au end, was 
one which the Priuee knew from experience was not without 
foundation. Even before the Treaty of I’eaeowas signed, tho 
Cabinet was considoi ing what rctrendnneiits eoidd bo mado 
ill the Army and Navy. On the 12th of April, the Queen 
wrote to Lord Palmerston upon tlin subject, expressing her 
trust and (‘xpectation, (hat these rclrcnclm units would he made 
‘with great moderation, and very gradually, and tliat the difti- 
I'ulties we had had and the suffeiiiigs whieh we had endured 
might not he forgotten. To the miserable reduetioiis of the 
last thirty years,’ Her Majesty aikletl, ‘are entirely owing our 
stale of heliilossness wlien the war began, and it would he 
impardoiiuhle if we were to be found in a similar condition 
when another war — and who can tell how soon there may he 
one ?— breaks out .... We ought and must be prepared for 
every eventuality, and we have splendid material in that 
magnificent little army in the Crimea.’ 

Tho Prince had addressed himself to tho question wil,h his 
iiaiial thoroughness, and he embodied his views upon the 

totlic Qum'U ; l.nl ('<,iinl CroploviU-li Tins llir AniLuMadov uccrodilod to llio 
English Court. 
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whole quebtion in a Memorandum reviewing the defects of the 
old army system, and suggestiug the remedies lo be applied, 
which occupies 110 fewer than twenty-eight printed folio pages. 
In a private Memorandum daled 7 lh of March, ho .states his 
reasons for taking up the subject, tliua : — ‘ I saw no inten-. 
lion on the part of anybody to grapple with this question, 
and therefore drew up a Memorandum embodying the outlines 
of the measures I cousider ueoessary. Having askod Lord 
Ilardinge to appoint a Commission of general officers to con- 
sider them, he has declart>d his preference for undertaking 
the preparation of a plan, h^' his own Staff, at the Horse 
Guards. 1 have given a copy of the Memorandum to him, 
and Sir Gi'orge Wcilicrall and Sir Kiehard Airey are occupied 
with drawing up the plan.’ The Prince thus laid the founda- 
tion for having somcihiugdoue, and the result was that a very 
complete sohemo was drawn up by Lord Ilardinge by the 
end of April, from which the Prince aulicipatod that good 
praotioal results might ensue. This was all ho wished, for his 
only purpoao was to (jnsiiro, if pOu.iil)le, that tho army of 
England might las worthy of the eountry’s position among the 
nations. Th(j disposal of its patronage, or the advancement 
of individuals, with whieli he was freciuenlly accused of 
iuterforing, were matters whioh ho regarded as wholly heyoud 
his proviuco, and with which he therefore gave himself no 
conciTH, 

’J’he it'eling of iudignatiou in tho country at Kars having 
been suffered to fall, IJirough want of support to its brave de- 
fcndci’s, was so great, that it was not to be expected the subject 
would bo allowed to drop without a debate in Parliament. 
P’or three nights the House of Oo/nmons was oeeupiecl in dis- 
cussing a motion of Mr. Wliitesido’a, in which the disaster 
wms attributed to the want of foresight and energy on the 
part of the English Goverumout. In this debate the terms 
of tire Treaty of Peace naturally came under discussion, aud 
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met upon the whole with approval, ann the motion, for which 
probably all felt tlioro was some foundation, bnt not enouf^h 
to justify a censure, which would have been most inopportune, 
was negatived by a mnjorit.y of 127 in a vtwy full house on 
the 30th of April. 

On the 5th of May, the consideration of the Treaty of 
Peace occupied the attention of the Ifoiisc of Lords. In 
moving an Address to Her Majesty, expressive of satisfaction 
with its terms, Lord Ellesmere opened the debate* in a speech 
remarkable for many passages of great bc'iiuty Jind ctoqiu'ncc. 
Ilis tribute to tlie memory of Lord Raglan was mueh ad- 
mired ; — 

‘ Through that awtul winter of cornplioatod trials, such ns no 
amy I ever bear'd or read of endured and snrvivocl, there was 
one spell, which stood between that Jiost and its dostvuotioTi. 
That spell was oontidonco in its lender. l<’roni tlint hurablo 
abode, the boad-quarloi’S of Loi'd Raglan, there radiated a moral 
force, a serene and nuquoncliablo spirit of fiiitli, and trust, and 
duty, wliuih did resist, and which alone could have resisted, the 
combined influences of weather, privation, and fatigue, supor- 
addod to the constant changes of a dofeetivo military position, 
threatened in front, flank, and rear', by a brave, and able, and 
ontnumboring enemy. The spell •prevailed ; not oven diseomti- 
turo, far less disgrace — for disoomQlnro and oven dosti'uotioii 
under such circuinstancos might have come without disgrace — 
fell on the banners of England.’ 

The speaker then passed, by a beautiful transition, to the 
mention of a name, that had become a treasured househoUl 
word throughout the land ; — 

‘ My lords, the agony of that time has become mattor of 
history. The vegetation of two successive springs has obscured 
the vestiges of Balaclava and lukcrmann. Strong voices now 
answer to the roll-call and stnrdy forms now olustor roxrnd tlio 
colours. The I'anks aro fall, the hospitals are empty. The angel 
of moroy still lingers to tho last on the soono of lior labours ; but 
her mission is all but acooraplished. Those long arcados of 
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Spntftv! in whicli ilyingincu sat np to nitoli tlu' Ronnd of linr fooi- 
stopoi' thcflntteiMjl’fiordrcHa, niid fell btiek on the pillow conteiil 
to hare seen her shiidow as i( jiasscd, niv now eoniparatirely 
(loRorterl. Klio may ])i’olmbly bo (liitikiiig how to ('suape as best 
hlio may, on hor return, the tletuoiwt rations of a nation’s appre- 
ciation of I ho deeclH nml moliveR of Floronee Nifflitinfinle 

Lord Clarendon bad not mnoh difficulty in vindiealhifr the 
Treaty which he had nepfotiutod from the attacks which 
wore made' upon it on the other hide of the ffouse. It was 
supported hy Lord Ahc'rdtv'u as a jx'uee wist' and honourable in 
itself, thoup[b be added tbal it was one which, if it hud bcsui 
made under liia own auhpiees, might perlmiis have ‘ prodnctsl 
discontent, and excited serious reprehension.’ The' Address 
was agreed to without a division. The Houho of Commons 
the fiamo evening, atlt'r a lengthened thdiale, adopted the sann* 
course, and upon the Hlhof Uliiy lh(> memh('rs ofhotli irouses 
w<*nt in procehsion to Ihiekingliam I’alaee to ]jresent (lie 
Addresses to the Qiits'ii. In the evening the hii])py close of 
the war was signalised hy a great hall in the new hall-rootn 
at Huekiugham Palace, which had just been eoinpleted, and 
was now used for the iirst liuio. 

Two days afterwards the Court retreated for a Few days to 
Osborne, from which the Prince, on the 12th of May, wrote 
to Haroii tStoekmar: — 

‘ Wo have run into our haven of rest for a couple of days, 
and the spring looks ns if it raeaufc to liegin at last. So w<* 
have some prospect of getting onr nervcH rest rung. Mine 
were sadly depvi'ssed hy constant worry, ami a severe cold. 

‘ Brunnow was touching, shed tears in profusion, hut 
especially about his not staying heis','^ Count Creptowiteh 
being appointed to come in his place. 

* Tliid -wns Lowl KUtismotc’s Inst pnUio appeamiu’o. Ho diud in (.hi* folloAv- 
inff yi'iir. 

’ On llio 6lh of April tlio Ctneen wriloH to Kinp; fji'opold: — ‘ On llio 3 rd wo 
ruecivod lirunnow, wlio was so npn’oas, and bo imii, (hat. ho uould liarnUy 
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‘ Gvey etayts to-day fov the Russian Court, as boarcr of the 
written answer to the intimation of the Emperor Alexander’s 
accession to the tliroue. As the J?inporor Napoleon has sent 
Edgar Ney, a General, and liia aide-de-camp and pei’sonal 
friend, Clarendon thought Grey was the right person for us. 
lie is pleased to go, and will be able to tell us a great deal 
when he returns. If he liave time, T l>ave aakod him to take 
Coburg on his way back, to see you, and, if possible, bring 
yon with him. In this way we must at least learn something 
about you. . . . 

‘ The dehat'es on tho poac<! have been very favourable to 
the Ministry. 'J'he transports from the Crimea are now 
arriving daily. On the lOtli wo are to lay the foundation- 
stone for tho new military hospital on the Southampton 
River.’ 

It was only by conrpariflon with tho oonecsUwB strain of 
Ijondon life that Osborne was a ‘ haven of rest.’ 

On the day this letter was written the Prince wont to 
Portsmouth to inspect tire 8th 1 [ussars, who had just returned 
from the Crimea. On hia way ho passed the vessel which 
had conveyed Lord Palhousie to England from his Vice- 
royalty in India. Knowing the freight she bore, the Priuc(i 
caused her to bo hailed from tho Royal yacht, in hopes of 
exchanging salutations with the ex-Viceroy, who was known 
to have lett India much broken in bealtb. But Lord I)al- 
housie was below at the moment, and as his state was sueh 
that ho eould only reach the deck by being hoisted througli 
the hatchway, the Royal yacht had piissod before this could 
he done. No sooner, however, did tho Prince roach Osborne 
than a letter of welcome was despatched by the (iueeu to tho 

Mpoak. Ho dinoh with us to-niglifc, nnd tho dinnur is givon foj* him, being n 
curious colluolimt of nutugonistio riemonts; Qfunville, Olnroniluu, JjiiuMluwnt', 
Al)et«laen, Gmhum, Jolin liussoll, Dorliy, and Mtiimobbury,— “ tho happy 
fttinily” I cull tiuMu.’ 
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htatosinaii, who had served his country so Avell. What was 
llie tenor of (hat letter may l)e judged from the language of 
Lord Dalhousie’s reply next day, conveying the expiession of 
Ill's gratitude for tho raesaage ‘ whicli Tour Majesty was 
pleased to transmit (0 Iiim this morning, and the surpassing 
kindiu'ss and condescension which Tom- Majesty has shown 
in the letter he has since liad the honour of receiving.' 

‘ vSuoli giucious words,' Lord Balhousie added, ‘ from a aovo- 
roign to a suhjoet, as those with which Your Majesty has greeted 
his return to England, orcuto einolloim of gratitude too strong 
and deep to tiiid titling expression ui any other than tho simplest 
words. Loiit l)iiliiou.si(i thei'oforo respectfully asks permission 
to thank Your Majesty from liia iniuost heart for tho touching 
and cheering welcome home, wliieh ho feels to be tho crowning 
lionour of his lifo. 

‘ Jn ro}ily to Your Majosty’s inquiry JiOiil Dalhousio begs leave 
to state that ho has now no illness excepting great weaknoss ; 
Imt tho infirmity of an injured limb, which has harassod him now 
for some years, renders him at pnmont nnahlo to walk or stand. 
What tho end of it may ho Imrd Dalhousio cannot telli but, 
whatever it may be, ho ventures to say, that Your Majesty’s 
present most gracious words will bo halm for it all.’ 

Those ‘ gracious words ’ wore but the climax of many, 
whicli had told Lord Ihilhousio, during his Vicoroyalty, of 
his Hoveroigu’s approval. Balm as they wore, they could 
not stay tho progress of the malady, wliich not long utter 
added his name to iho nehlo roll oi‘ British statesmen who 
have fallen martyrs to their devotion to duty in the Kast.* 

On the 19 th of May the Queen crossed from Osborne to 
Nolley to lay the, fomidation stone of the great Militaiy 


" Tlio (iuoou .uul Priiipu fiiiw Lird PnllioiiEiiD in Hilinlmvgh on tlio Itilh of 
Oetcibor of this yiiiv. tis tliry uovo rstuniiiig ftnin hiiimontl. Xhoy found him, 
Hiiys tils I'rinro’s Piiiry, loss riiiingud awl loss uf nn invalid than they had hoon 
led tu oxpucl. Ilia riglil. years in India hod, huwnvor, tindorniltiod bis conatL 
tution. IIo died lOUi Docemln'r, 1800, at Uir iigc of 68. 
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Jlospifeil tlieve. Writing to tlip King of flic Belgians next 
flay. Her Majesty says : — 

‘ O'.hiniip, 20tli May, ISfifl 

‘ Last week, but piuticularly on Sinwlay, it blew a fearful 
gale, and, if it had not moderated, wc could not liavc performi'd 
the interesting ceremony of laying the first stone of a large 
Military Hospital near Notloy, the first of the kind in t his 
country, and which is to bear my name and be one of the 
finest in Europe. Loving my dear brave army as I do, and 
having seen so many of my poor sick and wounded soldiers, 
I shall watch over this work with maternal anxiety.’ 

The next day bought tidings of the death of Baron 
Stockmar’a daughter. t)n this the Prince wrote to him 

‘ Tour son has communicated to us the sad tidings of your 
daughter’s death, which has caused us groat regret . Althougli 
her death must ho a roloase from severe sutfering, there is 
little comfort in that thought for a father’s heart. I trust 
your own health may not. be injured by this mournful event. 

‘ Fritz of Prussia came hero yesterday. He looks well and 
cheerful, and is very happy to he with his bride elect again. 

‘ On the 2Cth we return to London ; and the day after 
we expect a visit from the Prince Regent of Baden." 

■ Osborno, 22uilMay, 1800.' 

By this time Pailiainent had reiiasembled after the 
Wliitsuntide recess, and the (lhancellor of the Exolieiiuev had 
submitted his budget to the House of Commons. In this 
the House had to face the settlement of the hill for the war. 
The expenditure for the past year had lioen 88,428,35^/., 
being 22,723,854?. in excess of the revenue. lu his state,- 

“ Writing to Baron Stnekranr on tho 6th of .Tnno, tha Prinoo of tho 

Prince Ilogent of Btuleu thus : ' I have found in him tlio ahlost young man I 
liave ever met. He has employnil his tiino here ndraivahly in the study of 
politics, and I have seen a <rr«.\t deal of liiui.’ 
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moni. Sir Geoigo Cornewall Lewis sliowccl, that comparing the 
two years before the war with the two years of the war, the 
excess of expenditure due to the war was 53,088,711i., but 
that, adding to this the cstiinahid excess of expenditure for 
tlio current year, the war might lie computed to have cost 
England, in tlio three yeara, no less a siun tluin 77,588,000/. 
He calculated there would be a deficiency of nearly 7,000,000/. 
upon the current ycai’, which he proposed to meet hy borrow- 
ing. This being the state of the account, while the Govern- 
ment proposed to raise no new I axes, ii was obvious that no 
existing sourc<i of revenue could bo abandoned or diminished. 
This very unwolcoitie annoiinc(*nient was accepted by the 
House with the submission due to incontrovoxtible necessity. 
Strong observations were made, ns might have been expected, 
as to the propriety of reducing the army estimates, Mr. 
Disraeli staling with general lussent, that the sound principle 
to be aimed at, ‘was to possess a p(>rfcct military system, 
and rather a model than a large force.’ But no division was 
taken on the Kcsolutious, and the Budget passed in the form 
projKJSod by tho Governmemt. 

A long-standing difficulty with the American Government, 
arising out of an aUege<i violation of their law in the enlist- 
ment in the United States of reemits for the English army 
under th(} Foreign Enlistment Act, had at this time reached 
such a point, that the Americiin Government had dismissed 
Mr. Crampton, our Miuister at Washington. No serious 
eousequcnces were appreli ended, as will ho seen from the 
Xhiuce’s letter presently to be quoted. Still tho incident was 
unpleasant. Tact and good temper, liowovor, on both sides 
liealed the breach. Direct diplomatic relations hetwoon tho 
conutries were for a time siispciudcd ; hut on the 16th of 
March, 1857, Lord Napier having been appointed Mr. 
Craiuptou’s successor, prosouted his oivdt'utiuls at Washington, 
and was duly received by tho new President, Mr. Buchanan. 
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On his Wily back from St. Pdofhburfr, trcneral tfny had 
visitod Ihiron Stockmar, and hroiiglit hiick chceriiig iiccounis 
of his health. Thi'se iveie very wclcoiru' to tlu- Piinco, who, 
on the 6tli of Juno, IJiUb vvriti's to Ms friend : — 

‘ I w.aR extremely glad to receive so good an account of you 
through Grey, llis preseiu'o will have brought us forcibly 
to your remeinbranee, iuid 1 hope may ('ven have iirousi'd the 
wish to pay us another visit, when you are k't I er. To give 
your health a fiiir ohuiice, you ought to havi> recourse to 
change of idr and scene as quickly iis possible, — Kir Jiimes 
Chirk regards this iis indispensiible. 

‘TJie Americans have sent away our Minister, but aeeom- 
panied the act with such aHsnrauci's of friendship iiud attee- 
tion, itnd of their perfect rciuliiiess to adjust all points in 
difference in conformity with our wislu'S, that it will be 
difficult to give theirs his eonflffl in return. 

‘. . . . Palmerston rodo to the races and back for exercise.’ 

When next tho Prince wrote to his friend at. Coburg, it 
was to toll him of an accident to the Princess Itoyal, which 
he would on no account have had him learn from any one hut 
himself. The letter speaks for itself: — • 

‘ I write to yon to-day to inform you of an accident , wliich 
might have hcen very disastrous, hut which, thank Ood, lias 
passed off liappily, as I should not wish you to g(>t your first 
tidings of it from the papers. Vicky was sealing a lei,1cr at 
her table, and was all at once in flames, her sleovo having 
caught fii's at tho caudle. Miss Ilildyard was luckily seated 
at the same table, and Mrs. Anderson was in tlie room giving 
Alice her music lesson. They sprang at once to licr assistance, 
and extinguished the flames with the hciu-thrug. Kevorlhe- 
lesa, her right arm is severely burnt from below the elbow to 
the shoulder. Sir Benjamin Brodie has examined the wound 
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closely with the microscope, and is satisfied that, (>xcept on a 
small spot on tlio upper part of the arm, the lower skin is 
uninjured, and that no permanent disabling of the arm is 
therefore to ho dreadod. The poor child showed very great 
self-poflscBsion and presence of mind at tho time, and great 
courage under the pain. She is quite cheerful, her appetite 
is good, and she looks well. 

‘Naturally wo were very much alarmed, and the poor 
hridegroom quite upset, when he heard of it. It occurred 
yesterday afternoon about four, at. the veiy time we were 
engaged at a Council. Had assistance not been so near, and 
had all parties not shown so much ]>rcsence of mind, this 
accident would in all pvohaVnlity have had a tragic ending, 
for it is impossibh' to form any idea of the rapidity with 
which tho muslin must have buruetl. As it is, the worst will 
be a todious and painful cure, and we may hope no marks 
will bo loll behind. Clark Khali keep you advised of the 
progress of tlic patient. , . . 

‘ The bridegroom go('s awaiy the day .id('r to-morrow; tho 
day after that comes uncle, Leopold, with Charlotte and 
Philip, and he, is to leave’ us on the Otli, and to be snccoeded 
on the loth, by tlio Prince and Princess of Prussia. 

‘ Bttclcingham Piilaue, 2fith Juno, 18fiC.’ 

Wc have said, that the Crown Princess had always Ik'oii a 
special favourite with JJarou Stockmar. Writing of her in a 
h’titer quoted in his Memoh-s (^bmltwardUjWiUn^ p. 43), he 
says, ‘ From her youth upwards 1 liave loved Jior, have always 
expected guiat things from her, and taken all pains to be of 
service to hor. I hold her to bo exceptionally gifted in 
many things, oven to the point of genius.’ Such being M’s 
feeling, not even tho comforting assurances of tho Jh'ince seem 
to have broken the shock of an accident, which his medical 
exi)erionce told him might prove so perilous to the patient’s 
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system. Thc'ro is somtithing peculiarly ioucking in the few 
words of the kind old man’s letter in reply : — 

‘ 1 have just received your Iloyal Iliglincas’s letter of the 
25th iuat. This is a terrihlc year, iii which blow upon blow 
hiuites me. With feelings of deepest aH’oction I have hung 
upon this child for years. (lod will have mercy — I am in a 
niammr crushed to the earth. 

‘ Let mo have v('ry fru(]iu‘nfc tidings. I need not remind 
the doctors that hums of this kind frecpiently leave the 
nervous system for long afterAvanls in a States of extreme 
w(!akneas. 

■ 28 Ui Jmio, ISfiO.’ 

Happily, all approlnnisiou of ixu-maneiit injury from the 
accident was soon removed ; and so early as tins tirst of 
August the Princis’s I>iary ooutains this entry : ‘ Vicky’s arm 
now <|uitc Iwsalod.’ 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

By this lime the groat body of tho Euglish troops had 
returned from the Crimea, and nmnerous reviews and inspec- 
tions by llio Quoeii and Prince Look place during the month 
of July, at Aldershot, Woolwich, and London.’ A brilliant 
field day, which had been looked for at Aldershot on the 8th, 
was greatly marred by miserable weather. The Royal party, 
which included the King of the Btdgians and Prince Oscar 
of Sweden, bad passed tho night at tho Pavilion there. The 
ground was soaking, and tho heavy masses of clouds forbade 
all hope of a cessation of tho pitiloss raiu. Nevertheless, the 
troops turnod out with alacrity, and boro the pelting of 
the stonn with Crimean fortitude. Tlio Queen arrived upon 
the ground in a close carriage, in attendauco on which rode 
Prince Albert, tho Prince of Wales, tho King of tho Belgians, 
tho Comto do Flandi-es, the Duko of Cambridge, and Lord 
Panmuro, all in military uniform. Aftor the usual evolutions 
had been gone tlu’ough, a short hut happy break in the 
weather occurred. Thou followed a hcouo of unusual httorost. 
The Crimean regiments advanced, and formed throe sides of 
a square round the Royal carriago. Tjio officers who had 
been under fire, together with four men of each company and 
troop, stopped forward ; tho Queen’s carriage was thrown open, 
and Her Majesty rose, and addressed them as follows • 

‘ Officers, nou-commissioned officers, and soldiers I I wish 

’ On the 16th of July Pii' Williaro OodringLon eiiiled fcom Sakolavn with 
the hist of Uio ISnglieh troops, 

VOT,. ITI, 
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personally to convey throiigli yon, to the regiments asscmhled 
here this day, my hearty welcome on their return to England 
in health and full effleiemey. Say to them, that I have 
watched anxiously over the ditficnlties and hardships which 
they have so nobly homo, that I liave mourned with 
deep sorrow for the brave men who have fallen in tlioii’ 
country’s cause, and that I have foil proud of that valour, 
which, with their gallant allies, they have displayed on every 
field. 

‘I thank God, that your dangers are over, while the gloiy 
of yonr deeds remains; but I know, that bl)onld your services 
he again required, you will he animated with the same 
devotion, which in tho Crimea has rendered you invincible.’ 

What ensued is thus described by tlie dirouieler of J'/te 
Times : — 

‘ No sooner had llor Majesty coiiclndocl this brief Imrangnc, 
which sho dolivored with that propiiely of emphasis, and that 
silvery sweetness of intonation for which sho is so reinarkablo, 
tlian a cry of "God save tho Queen 1 ’’ spi’niig to ovoiy lip, 
Holmots, bearskins, and shakos woro tlu’own into tho air, the 
dragoons waved their sabros, and a shont of loyal acclamation, 
caught up from lino to lino, rang through tho hills. It was a 
grand and spirit-stirring sight, full of intorest and cxcitonioiit, 
and not to be witnessed without deep emotion.’ 

Next day, all London was on the alert to welcome tho 
Guards on their return from tho Crimea. They marched 
from the Nine Elms Station over Vatixhall Bridge, along the 
river embankment, by the Houses of Parliament, and through 
St. James’s Park, past Buckingham Palace, from the centre 
balcony of which they were seen by the Queen, and thence 
up Constitution Hill to Hyde Park. Here they wore met 
hy the Prince, who was waiting in command of the Home 
battalion of the Guards to receive them. Soon after Her 
Majesty reached the Park. There was neither rain to damp. 
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nor clouds io olisciire Ihc brilliancy of a review, in whioli 
both the men find the spectators were fidl of naiuriil enthu- 
siasm, and the spectacle, being jw it wore the closing act of 
the war, produced an eCfoct far beyoud that of any ordinary 
review. This, the Prince seems to have felt, if we may judge 
by what he says of it in writing to Baron Stockmar next 
day 

‘Yesterday uncle lieopold took his departure with his 
children, after being present at fhn state reception of the 
Guards, llie review of the seven battalions, four of the 
irouHoholil and three of the Crimenu troops, was truly superb, 
and made a deep impression upon us all. An inspeciion at 
A]derhh(jt tlu' day before of oth(*r regiments from the Crimea 
had beem grcaiJy inarred by (he rain. 

‘ The }>revious day w<‘ had the groat pain of seeing Lord 
ITardiugo struck by paralysis during an audience with Victoria. 
He fell forward upon the table bcfoi’o which he was standing. 
I assisted him to the newest .sofa, whore he at once resumed 
what ho was saying with the greatest clearness and calm- 
ness, merely apologising ‘’that he bad marlo sncli a disturb- 
ance.” I remarked that he was in great pain, wliioh ho 
ascriheil to a strain. Wl)ou we inov(id him to go home, it 
turned out that the wliole of his right side was affected. 
Ho is now (piiot in town, very courageous and composed, 
bixt still disabled, and we have lost one of our most im- 
portant public servants, whom 1 know not bow we are to 
replace. . , . 

‘ Biiulciiighiira Piitie*', 10th .July, 1850.' 

Lord Hardinge laid brought witli him to Aldensliot, to 
submit to Her Majesty, the Keport, just issued, of tbeMiliiary 
Commission which had been aittuig at Chelsea. The result 
of their investigations had been completely to exonerate the 
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varioiia officers of the blame which had beoa cast upon them 
by the report of Sir John MiicNoill and Colonel Tulloch; and 
Lord 1 [ardinge was in the act of discjwsing it with the Queen 
and Prince, when he was soizod wilh paralysis, as described 
by the Prince. A letter from Lord Panmure (9th July) to 
the Prince, conveyed <he unwelcome tidings, that it was to 
be feared Lord Ilardinge’a public career was at an cud, and 
this was confirmed next day by a letter from himself to tlie 
Queen tendering his resignaf iou. ‘ Lord Ilardiuge,’ he added, 
‘cannot take this step without thanking Your Majesty for 
the great consideration and support which lie has at nil limes 
received, at a period of no ordinary difficulty, and which 
have impressed him with such sentinu'uts of gratitude as can 
only cease with his life.’ 

The acceptance of this resignation was aecompanii'd hy 
bueh words as miglit have been c.x]>ceted from the Sovereign 
to so old and able a servant. ‘Th(> loss of Lord Ifavdinge’s 
services,’ Her Majesty wrote, * will be immouse to the Queen, 
the countjy, and the army, and she trusts, 1,hat ho is well 
assured of her high sunse of the very valuable sorvices lie has 
rendered, filio hopes, however, that she may still reckon on 
his advice and assistance on matters of importance', though 
he will no longer command her noble army. She cannot 
conclude without expressing the Prince’s and her own fervent 
wishes that he may rapidly recover, and his valuable life be 
long preserved to all his friends, amongst wliom wo shall 
ever consider ourselves.’ 

Those wishes wore not to be realised. Lord Ilardingo 
never thoroughly rallied, and ho died on tlio 24th of 
September following. 

On the 12th of July, Lord Palmerston informed the Queen 
that the Cabinet bad come to the conolusiuu, that in the 
appointment of a successor to Lord Itardinge, Ilor Majesty’s 
choice ‘ could not fall upon any General Officer better suited 
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to that important position ilian his Eoyal Highness the 
I)uko of Cambridge.’ Tins suggestion having mot with the 
Queen’s approval, tins appoiiitmont was made, and was re- 
ceived by the puhli(‘ with general satisfaction. 

A visit from the Prince and Princess of Prussia (the 
present Emperor and Empress of Grf'rmsiny ), from the 1 0th 
to the 28th of August, served to ilraw closer the relations 
with the English Jioyal Family, which were soon to he 
cemented hy the marriage of the Princess Itoyal with their 
son, the public announcement of wliich had by this lime 
hof'n made both in Genminy and in England. After judging 
for himself, in reviews iit Woolwich and at Aldershot, of the 
strength and efficiency of the army to which wo shoidd have 
trusted for carrying on the war, the Prince of Prussia went 
with his hosts to ( Isborne on tho 1 8th, to share the quiet of 
their ‘ haven of rest.’ On the 29th, these valued visitors 
left Osbonu', and the same day Parliament was prorogued by 
commission. 

A few days before (2l8t .Tuly), great fdtos at Ilmsscls had 
taken place in commemoration of the establishment of the 
Belgian monarchy twenty-live years before. Tiny had passed 
off with a display of affectionate onlhusiasm for the King, 
to whom so much of tho prosperity of the kingdom was due, 
which, we gather from tho Prince’s journal, had afforded very 
great pleasure to tho Queen and to himself. Writing some 
days before to Baron Stookmai-, after telling him that Lord 
Westmoreland had been appointed hy tho Queen to carry 
tho congratulations of England to King Leopold rrpon the 
occasion, the Prince added, ‘This solemnity must be es- 
pecially pleasant to yon, for you may with justice look upon 
Relgimn as in a great measure yoirr handiwork. That 
coimtry is, moreover, the only satisfactory cliild of the new 
epoch,’ 

The Court remained at Osborne until the 27th of August, 
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the Queen, and Prince making ocoaaioual exeiirsiona ky sea, 
tunoiig otliei’H, one to tlie West Ooiiist, as tar as Devonport, 
wliere they wore compelled hy continuous stormy w«'ather 
io leave the yacht and return through Exeter and Salisbmy 
l>y rail to Povtsmoutli. Ijcaving Oshonu' on the 27lli, and 
lialting for two clays in Edinburgh on tho way, the Court 
reached Balmoral on tho 3()th. ‘On arriving at seven o’clock 
in tho evening,’ tho Queen writes in her Diary, ‘ we found 
the tower finished as well as tho office's, and the poor old 
house gone ! The cflbet of the whole is very fine?.’ Q'hc 
laying out of the' teri'accs and pleasure-grounds to the west 
of tho house, for which instruct ions had been given by the 
Prince the previous yeac', was also cojnjdelotl, and, as ho 
briefly notes, most satisfactorily (-dZ/cs ««/«• nohmoen^. 

Ho had hoped that Baron Slockmar would have come to 
England in time to accompany tho Court to Balmoral. But 
the Baron lingered on in Coburg, much to tho disappoint- 
ment of his friends. 

‘ You are wrong,’ tho Ihince wrote to him (3r<l Si'pt ember), 
‘ not to bo with us, for just now it is extraordinarily hue here, 
the air pure and bracing, such as you want, and ihe^ house is 
pleasant and comfortable. Seizcj tlie first inoinont you feel 
yourself wcU enough to put yourself on tho road hitherward. 
If you do not come now, bub let the autumn overtake you 
again in Coburg, which you will have to cxpiixto by a winter 
full of suffering there, then I am afraid, as you have 
now entered on your seventieth year, that wo sliall never 
see you horo again, which even you must, regret. For your 
recent birthday 1 beg with all sincerity you will accept my 
good wishes. 

‘ Our justification for inviting and hesooching yon again 
and again to come to us is sirengthoned by everything you 
say in your letter, for it is only too true that “no clear, corn- 
prohensive, practical understanding can be arrived at tliroxigh 
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letters, wMoh on the contrary perplex, confuse, and do 
harm ; ” that wo have hafore ua great, important, and grave 
matters to discuss, rwiuiring the most delihorato and tactical 
treatment, which can only he based upon the most direct 
and explicit knowledge of facts.’ 

The fine weather spoken of in this letter soon gave way, 
and was succeeded by mist, rain, snow, and great cold, which 
marred not a little the pleasure of the excursions among the 
hills by the Queen and her giiosts. They did not, however, 
prevent the Prince from pmrsuing his favourite sport of 
doer-stalking, and his Piary, in tho midst of entries of rain, 
snow. Hood, and tempest, which made that year a sad one 
for the farmers of Dcoside, records the fall to his rifle of a 
goodly number of stags. 

Among the visitors at lialmoral during the autumn not the 
least honoured was Miss Florence Nightingale. On the 
21st of Soptombor she was introduced to the Queen and 
Prince by Sir James Clark, with whom she was then staying 
at Birkhall. ‘ She pui before us,’ is the brief entry in the 
Prince’s Piary, ‘ all ilie defects of oin present military hos- 
pital system, and tho reforms tliat are needed. We are much 
pleased with her; she is extremely modest. {S\& gefiillt 
nns mhr — ist sahr beaokeideH.y About a fortnight afterwards 
Miss Nightiugalo became tho Queen’s guest, the time of her 
visit being so fixed as to give Lord Pimmure, who was then 
at Balmoral, an opportunity of learning from her own lips 
the story of what she had seen, and the conclusions she had 
drawn from her groat and remm'kablo experience in tho East. 

When the Prince next wrote to Barou Stockmar, he coul4 
not quicken his friend’s regrets for having been doLained in 
Coburg by tolling him again of the fine weather, of which he 
had spoken on hia arrival at Balmoral. The day the follow- 
iug letter was written, tho Prince’s Piary records ; ‘ liain and 
frightful gale — tho Dee swollen to an incredible degree,’ 
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* I take up the pen on one of ouv rainy (lays, the most 
comfortless, perhaps, of the many we have had this year. In 
this respect you have lost h'ss by not coming to us; still the 
air, which, when tlie weather is barely tolerabk*, is ejuite 
glorious to breathe, would have (Ion(s you much good. You 
cannot fail to remark that, whenever I write to you, two 
wishes instantly lomc themselves upon me, viz., that you 
ought to be bettor, and that you ought l/O bo with us. You, too, 
are no doubt warmly animated by ilicse wishes also ; still, 1 fear, 
your faith is not so strong ns ours, tluit you would be bett('r, 
if you were here — a faith of which 1 make the most uncjuali- 
fied profession, because I hold moral and iutf'llcctual nour- 
ishment, excitement, and activity, to be vital requisites for 
yonr bodily well-being, fcjo make yonr plan for coming to 
us forthwith, and let mo know how 1 can aid in it. We 
shall bo at Windsor again tho bt'ginning of next moutli ; yon 
will thus have some days to ponder the matlor before* winter 
surprises you in Coburg, where you ought on no account to 
spend it. . . . 

‘ In general politics thoro i.s nncerlainty and irresolution 
everywhere. The Coronation in Moscow is an apothoosis and 
homage paid to the vancpiishod, and which cannot fail to 
inspire both worshipper and worshipped with dangtirous 
illusions in regard to the real state of things.* Tho efforts 
made by Eussia to gain over hYonco, and to s('pavato us from 
her, are incredible. France is not inclined to break with 
us, but she is ready to make every possible sacrifice for 
Eussia at the expense of the Porto, and to this we oanuot 
agree. We have to contend amyU-handed for the fulfiknotit 
of tho Paris treaty, an upliill game under such circum- 
stances. 

‘It seems that Eussia’s money powers, which aro com- 

® Tho Oownation of tho Kmporor Aloxandoi took ploeo at Moscow on the 
7th of Soptombor. Earl Grunrille ropresontoil England upon the oocnsioa. 
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jnonly ciillnd renomcei^, are not oxlianstod, but, on tlie 
other liand, tliat lior force iii nion is very mucli so, and that 
of tho old army scarcoly anything exists except the Guards, 
and what is loft is had ; it also si'eins, that the Emperor is 
well disposed to and desirous of reform. 

‘ Tlavo yon rc'ad Toc<itieville’H L’Aneien B^glma et la 
R^vohilion ? T devour tho hook, from which I anticipate the 
greatest inlluenco upon tlio future, showing, as it dots, how 
biii’eaucratie central government was noi. tho cure for the evils 
of tho Great Kevolutioti, hut (heir direct cause I Many of the 
facts wore qui(o now to me. . . . 

‘ Bertie will have si aided yesterday from Oshoruo on his 
incognito tour. May the experiment succeed I ® 

‘Wo havo Lord Ai)erdei'n on a visit for three days 5 he 
looks aged, iiut well, nud desiros to ho unuemberud to you. 

' llivlmoi'ul, 2'l(li iSo|i(-flmb('r, Ifi'ifl.’ 


Tho difficulties referred to in this lei tor of olitaining the 
fulfilment by liussia of (ho terms of (he Trcjity of Peace, had 
boon for some time the subject of very serious diplomatic 
controversy. Tho couiplnints urged by (he British Goveru- 
ment wore numerous. Thus, tor exainjile, it had heon ex- 
pressly stipulated that, the fortress and distrii-t of Kai's were 
to he rcatorod to Turkey; hut instead of evacuating both, 
and leaving the fortress in the condition in which it was at 
the time the treaty was signed, tho Kussinns had demolished 
it, while at the same time they iucreased tho occupying force 
in the country, and kept it there for a lengthened period. 
They had in tho same way dosiroyed the fortifications of Ismail 
and Eoni within that part of Bossarahia which, under the 
Treaty, was to have been aurrcmlca-ecl to Tirrkey, — an act ot 
gratuitous injury to the Turks, as putting them to the 

* Tliia ■was a walking tour in the West of Jilngland with Mr. Glibbs, hib 
tutor, and Colonel Cavendisli, one o! the (tueon'e gruome in Troiting. 
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expense of reconstriicUn{>' ilie works. These, however, were 
violations of the Treaty, which miglit he eoinjjhiined of, and 
were sure to create bitter feelings, hut could not Ix' redressed. 
]\Iore serious, however, wiis an attempt hy llussia to obtain 
possession of Serpent’s Island at Uie mouth of the Danube, al- 
though that was clearly outside of the new llossarabiau troutier 
line, which had been settled hy the d’l'eaty, and also to alter 
that line by insist ing that it should ho carried to the south, 
not of the old llolgrad shown ujiou the itia[) used at the 
( loiiferences, hut of the new Jlolgr.ul, — a change which would 
have defeated the object of this jmrt of the treat y, namely, tho 
exclubion of llussia from direct nc»‘Ohh tt> the I3anuhe. Dn- 
leasonahle delays in fixing the boundary line were also 
alleged to have taken place on the part of tho Uussian Oom- 
missioners. 

Thus matters stood for sevoi'al months at a deadlock. The 
English Government had thought it necessary to send a fleet 
into tho Black Sea, and had made it known that it should 
remain there until the stipubtions of the Treaty were carried 
out. Tho immediate cause of this step was tho (hsluy in 
the evacuation of Kars, aud so aerioiis was llio view taken 
hy the English Govcmiuont of the aefion of liussia in tliis 
respect, that it was only upon the assurance that no further 
delay would take place, that they had decided upon seuding 
a representative to tho Emperor’s Coronation, liussia pro- 
fessed to ho greatly surprised that Kuglaud should have 
taken singly the stop of ordering lun fleet into the Black 
Sea in reference to a treaty to which slio was only ono of 
aovoral contracting parties. But Oount Crcpiowilch’s re- 
olamalions ou this head only elieiU'd tho answer, that wo eoti- 
sidored we were acting within our right, and should again act 
in the same manner, should any further ocoasion for doing so 
be given. In tho Black Sea accordingly oui* fleet remained, 
until the other questions in dispute to which reference had 
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been made wore settled — a I’osult not arrived at until after the 
exchange of much ‘ angry parlo ’ in the courteous phraseology 
of diplomatic conflict. 

A fresh source of European trouble had in the meantime 
arisen, whore it might least have been expected. On the 
2nd of September, a baud of iu-med men calling themselves 
Eoyalists, lu'aded by the Count de Ponrlales, attacked and 
took possession of the Castle of Neuchut(‘l, the seat of govern- 
ment of the Canton of that name. They professed to be 
acting in the intorc'sts of the King of Prussia, and for the 
vindication of his sovereign rights over the Canton. These 
rights wore based upon a feudal relation wbicb bad subsisted 
between the prineipality of Neiicbatcd and the House of 
Hrandeiiburg from 1707 down to 1806, wlien Prance overran 
Switzerland, and the priucipalily was coiifluTcd l)y Napoleon 
upon Marshal iJcrtluer, who tUerimpon assumed the title of 
Prince of Neuchiltel-Wagram. In Soptemhur 1814, Ncu- 
chiUel was admitted into the Hwiss Confederation, but at the 
Congi-esB of Vienna in 1815, the sovereign rights of the King 
of Pru.sHia over* t ho CauLoii were rt'cognised and confirmed^ 
Down to 1848 nothing occurred to raise a question ns to the 
natru’e and extent of those rights; hut in tliat year Neu- 
chutel determined to identify its(']f more closely with the 
Swiss Confederation, and to adopt a constitution of the same 
republican character as that of the other Cantons. At the 
same time doubts were sot up as to the seiguorial rights of 
the King of Prussia, and, to siittlo the eonti-oversy, a con- 
ference of the five Croat European Powers was lield in London 
in 18.52. By a formal protocol, dated 24th May of that 
year, they recognised the sovtireignty of the King of Pmssia, 
and in this obviously very unsatisfactory position matters 
had remained until the EoyaUst attack on the Castle of Neu- 
ch&tel, of which we have spoken, again called the attention 
of Europe to the question. 
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On hoarinjT of the aftack tho Swiss Kodoral Coiiudl immt'- 
disitely sent several li.ittiiliouH of Fi'ileial troops to the scene 
of action. TIk' rcssultj as nnj>hi have been expected, was a 
total defeat of tho Itoyalists, juid on tlu' 4tli of St'ptembi'r 
the Republican flag was again hoisted on the OiiRtle of Nen- 
cliatel, from which it had hc'cn dragged down only two days 
before. Twidvc of the Royalists were killed, and upwards of 
a Imndred taken prisoners. 

Aa thf' King of Piusbia had not ia his own name and 
person thought it necessary to take ('xtreme measures for the 
ubsertiou of his rights wifliin the (.'anton, it might Inivo hoen 
expected that lie would not have shown much concern for 
tliose who had i>ut tlieniMdvos tbiward without authority as 
the cluunpionh of liia cause. On the contrary, however, ho 
now claimed tho exclusive right to deal with them, and de- 
manded from tiro Swiss Confederation the uneondition.T,l 
svrrrendor of the iirisoners. Tliis demand was formally made 
on the 18th of November, and sap 2 K)rtod, in tlic name of the 
German Diet, by tho accredited roiiresentativc's of Arrstria, 
Jlavaria,and IJadcir. Thodeurand was refused, 'fire Federal 
Coirncil appealed to tho Fmireror of the French ; Imt he, 
having at the time grievances of his own against tiro Con- 
fedoralioir for affording an asylum to the hrtk'rest assailants 
of his person and gover-nrnent, so tiir from encouraging this 
a^ipeal, showed a dis])osition to support the ICing of rrussia, 
even to tho extent of irreaaureB of eoerciort. Tire King, in 
opening the Prussian Chambers on tbo 29th of November*, 
spoke of such measures as imminent, and for a Lime it seemed 
as if war between Prussia and ywitserland wore irrevitable. 
Happily this was prevented hy the good oflicos of Great 
Britain, Franco, Austria, and Russia ; and the possibility of 
futiu*e quarrel was averted by a Treaty of Mediation, con- 
cluded in April 1857, under which the King of Prussia re- 
nounced his rights of sovereignty in the principality of 
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Neuoliatel on belialf of liiinsolf and liis successors, in con- 
sideration of a payment to him by the Helvetic Confederation 
of a million of francs. 

This quarrel was still in its initial stage when the Prince 
wrote the following letter to Baron Stockmar : — 

' All goes well with us Jiero, JilthougJi tlie rain is unceasing. 
We are quite deluged, and ihe liarvest is still out in the 
fi(‘ld8. My shooting is .also, of course, greatly injured hy the 
weather. Although I expose myself recklessly to it, and keep 
out on the hilLs fj'om six to seven hours every day, a whole 
week lias passed williout my bringing down anything; on 
tlie other haml, on l.hc 30th, I shot a stag, which surpassed 
everything that has boon seen hero for might and strength. 
It weighed, after hoing gralloched, 380 lbs. 

‘ Bertie’s tour incognito in tho south of England has 
hitliocto gone off well, ,aud Bcems to interest him greatly. 
Unfortunately, as I have just heard, he was recognised at 
Dorchester, and an article has apjioared in the Dorset local 
paper. Alfred pursues his studies here industriously, and is 
as passionately bent on the navy as ever. 

^In politics there is gre-at coufusion. Tho Eussians, 
relying upon French support, hesitate to carry out ihe Paris 
Treaty in tho dispuU*d points. They cajole Sai-dinia with 
tlie view of using Lor as an instrument of revenge against 
Austria, and are furious against ourselves. French policy 
has been at a standstill for two months, as the Emperor was 
at Biarritz. Tho King of Prussia bombards us with letters 
for the rescue of his faithful Nouenhurgors, who are not even 
to bo brought to trial, hut to bo immediately sot free to 
please him, and this even under menace of war on the part 
of England I 

‘ Yon will have heard with regret of the death of good Lord 
Hardinge ; a great loss for the army and for us personally. 

‘ Balmoral, 4th Octobor, I806.' 
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In addition to tlic csmsos of ])olilio,'il nnoHsiness rc'forrod 
to Ity the Prince in tliis Iclter, the itiite of the Italian 
Peninsula ivas at Ihis t.iine fai from satisfictory. Untaup;liti 
hy the past, the governments there liad reverted to the 
system of administration which had provoked the r(3Volutions 
of 1848, and were thus rapidly preparing the way for future 
convulsions. To tliis state of thing-,, ns it alleelc'd Central and 
Norrhcni Ilnly, England could not ho inditferont, menacing 
as it was to the peace of Eiutipp, itiasinuoli as any insur- 
rectionary naovonuMit could scarcely fail to hriiig Sardinia, 
Austria, and France into caiUision. In the case of Southern 
Italy, the British (lovernineut ha<l fi'll. hound to be more 
than silent speelntors of what was going on, and they had 
joined with Frauee in repc-aUHl remo)istrane(‘s witli the 
Oovornmeut of Naples, jit the violation of humanity and 
justice in the arrest and treat, incut of political and other 
prisoners, and at other ahuses of their administrative system, 
which, hchides being disgraceful in themselves, wore con- 
tinually giving rise to disi)utes directly allecting the subject, s 
and the interests of both England and I'^ancc. l'’iiiding 
tliese remonstrances not merely fruit le.sH, hut reject od in a 
spirit of defiance, the French and English (lovernments 
towards Iho end of Octobor of this year resorted t,o the ex- 
treme step of withdrawing their legations from Naples, in. 
order to mark in the Hlrougest manner their dinopproval of 
a system of government with which it was impossiblo to 
maintain friendly relations.'* 

< Tlui siisponhion of diploinulic roktions with a florornniBiit, liy olhot Stnti'S 
tBcaiiBo tlw-y w(iM disHalihflod -svilli its intoi-niil lulminifllmtion, wiih no dmilil 
a most niuiMtal ttop. Naitlwr AuRtria, imimatoly alliod ns who wiisiiith llw 
Npapolitivn Court, nor I’rUBSm, thought it nmi»*iu'y to tiilco puldii- noUi’o of it, 
Dut Kus&tv ihsnod n rcnionalru.iifo in tho ftam of a Oirruliir, iiddrohnud liy 
Princo Qortachdlcoff to tlte diplomatic ngmits of iho Caur at Foivign Coiuls, in 
•whii'h ft principle was laid dovii as of univBVsnl apidication, whieh ccpliiiiily 
liad not been udhored to at St. Potersbnrg in at loasl otio momornldo iUHtanw. 
It said ; ‘ We could undei-istaud that, os a cunBcyutnuc of friendly Au-othotiftht, 
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Lcaviiifj Biilmoi'iil (»i ilio ISLli of OotoLor, the Court vccaclipd 
Windsor Ciisilo tlic next day. On tho 19lh the Ih'incc thus 
annoiiTic*('H their rotuvu to Ihiroii (Stoekinar: — ‘We have arrived 
here Butely. We miss ( lu> IIi{*lilaiiflH, but were very glad to 
sec Berl ie and tho 1 wo Hi tU* boys uguiii, Tlie former lias inani- 
fesLly profited by his lour. In fourteen days Affie starts for 
Genova,’ When tho Prince next wrote to Baron Stoekinar 
(Ist November) it was after he had Jieard of his friend having 
turned his face towards England, and tho pleasure inspired 
by tho news broke out in the following playful sentonees: — ‘ [ 
hear that tlu' tail of your comet was seen in Purkhoim, near 
Oberlieiro, and Hint tho astronomers in Brussels have calen- 
lated, and are exfii'cting, tho speisly entrance of your star into 
their splu're. We think that, once here, il will come within 
range of the attraction of our aolar system, and we arc fain 
to assume ihal. its course, as prognostieaiod, must carry it 
over Loudon and WindMuV 

A few days brought tidings from the Baron himself, that 
he W. 1 B in Brussels, and on Jus way to England, bringing bis 
son with him. ‘ ITo will he. a eomforl to you and to us,’ tlio 
Prince wrote (blh Novemher) in veidy, ‘ as we feel tho heavy 
rc,siK»usil)ility upon ns of having hroiiglit you over, ... 1 
am convinced, you will Imi belter off hero than anywhere else 
during the winlei', which is milder with us than upon the 
Continent, in Cohurg especially.’ 

On tlio I7th iStockmar reached Windsor Castle, on what 


one Qovornmoiit Blionid give advira In auntbnr in a bonorolrnl spirit. ; Hint such 
ndriro inii^ht, ovim uhsuinu tho clliirautur of oxliurlaliun ; but vv In have t/utt to 
hethefurthevi Itmit allowable. Lons than over c.ui it now ho allowod in Bin ope 
to forgot that sovoroigns aro equal nmoug thninbulrcs, ami that it in not tho 
extent of territory, hut the saeroii rhaniutor of the rights of oaeh, wliieh regu- 
lates the relations that exist between ihero. To onilenrour to obtain from tho 
King of KapIo.s cuneessions ns regaids the ini omnl government of his States 
by threats, or by a nieniieing demonsl ration, is a violent usurpation of his 
authority, nu atlempl to gortrn in his stead ; it is an open doclaration of the 
right of tho Htiunir over the weak.' 
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proved to lie his last visit to Enj^ltind. Ife found his Eoyal 
hosts in deop griof. Her Majesty’s half-brother, Erinco 
Loiningen, had died at Wald TiOiuingcu on the 13 tli. A 
second stroke of paralysis on tho 1st of November had pros- 
trated him. Ilis sister, i lie Ib-inoess I rohonlohe, hastened to his 
side, and watched over his closing days. ‘Ho wrote to me,’ 
she says (I4th November), in ouc of those lottem to tho Queen 
which liar Majesty has luul printed for private circulation, — 
a beautiful memorial of a beautiful mind, — ‘he wrote to mo 
a few days btilbi(s he was taken ill, that ho wished mo to 
ooino to hire for a little whih*. I did conu', to see him dio 1 
Oh, dearest Victoria, it is dn^adfiil to see a preeions life ebb 
away, drop by drop, and death destroy so tine a man 1 His 
face was very line <iuring tho last days.’ And again, a few 
days afterwards, the I’rincess writes : — ‘ Oh, dearest, sister, I 
often wihlied you wore there when I had tho comfort of sitting 
near his Led holding his hand in mine, lu'ariug him hreatlu' I 
and yol it was so distressing, UearUhreaking, not 1 0 ho able 
to speak with him ; for we wore always afraid to speak, be- 
cause lie sometimes made an i-tfort to ai'ticulute a word, and 
could not. We were happy when bo slept. Those days 
were dreadful— not loss so for you at a dislaiice, iny own dear 
Victoria. . . . T)oarVicky[therriueessKoyal]lthataho should 
feel that first loss so deeply makes liev very dour to mo. Mho 
will have passed a sad birthilay. God bless her and protect 
her ! ’ 

The Queen’s letter to King Ijcopold at i,his time shows how 
fully she shared her sister’s gidef for their common loss. 

‘ Many tlianks,' Her Majesty writes on the lOtli of Novemlier, 
‘for your dear kind words of tho Hith hy our exeellcnl 
Stockmar. Oh, dearest unde, tliis blow is a heavy one, my 
grief very bitter. 1 loved my dearest only brother most 
tendaiy. You loved him ; you know how delightful a 00m- 
panion he was. . . . Mama is terribly distressed, hut calm 
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and resigned, and tliinka that God has taken onr poor dear 
Charles in love and nicrey to save him from more suffering.’ 
Again, writing a fortnight aftiu'wards. Her Majesty says : — 

‘ 1 feci my loss very much. Asiid, sad feeling comes over me, 
just when I iriay seem happiest and most cheerful. We three 
were particularly fond of each other, and never felt or fancied 
that wo we)'(! not real Guschioisler [{'hildron of the same 
parents]. We knew but one parent, our mother, so we he- 
cam(' very elosely united, and so I grew np ; the distance 
wliieli differoneo of ago placed Letween us entirely vanished. 

. . . God’s will 1)0 done I November has hronglit us another 
sad anniversary.’ 

Writing to fho Dowager Diiehcss of Coburg, the Prince 
thus speaks of tliis fresh gap in the family circle : — 

‘ My hearty i, hanks for your dear lot) or, with the words of 
sympathy in oviv grief for Charles’s death. I was sure you 
would feci it. The autumn wind has wrenched away another 
leaf from our family f reo, and the lovo-united band of our 
good Grandmama’s grandchildren is now poorer by one of its 
oldest and most vigonum members 1 In this there lie for us 
Past, Present, and Future. Poor Marna is chiefly to he com- 
iniaoratad, who thus sees her only son quit the world before 
herself. (She is much bowed down, hut composed and touch- 
ing in her sorrow. For Charles hi)nsnlf death was a release, 
his life would have been a most sad one. His sons are much 
to bo pitied. Erucst [the pi’esent Prince l^einingen] is out 
and out a good and noble man, worthy of i.ho utmost con- 
fidence and respect. Ho is generally liked in his difficult 
service, and has already faced many dangers ; I wish I could 
secure him a happy future. 

‘Fritz William is with us. In consequence of onr mourn- 
ing, his welcome visit lakes a lugubrious character; still, as 
he looks forwai'd to encountering many cares as well as joys 

yoT., nr. t, r. 
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with Vicky, tlicir syiiipafliy in sorrow is oven now one tie tlic 
more. Vicky was {jfroatly jiitiichcd to lipr uncle, as indeed 
were all the children. 

'WintlTOr CaHtlo, 20 tli Nuvoint«'r, Ifi.iC.’ 


During a hi'ief stay at Oshorne in Deecnnher an incident 
occurred to eidiven tliiit. otherwise gloomy month, and one 
which was especially ]»leasanfc ns showing that, despite wliat 
had lah'ly occurred regarding (he dismissal of our Miniater 
from Wasliingion, no real eatrangi'nu'ut ('xisted hei.wc'eTi tlio 
United Stales and tlie old country. The ship lirmlula, 
which had formed [sirt of the last Unglish Arelic Kxpedition, 
find had hc'on ahsindoncd in the iei', Inn ing hisni found six- 
teen rnonllis afterwards by some Aiueriean exiilorers, mis 
brought to Ameriea. There it was relitted at the iiiilional 
expenai*, and it Iiad lu'en sent, by Congn'SH as a present to tiio 
Queen. No sooner was its arrival in Oowes 1 [arbour inndo 
kiunvii to Her ^^ajeHty, thnn slit' arranged at oneo to aoeo]>t 
the gift, in jierson, and on the ICth this eerinuony was goiu' 
through. The (effect produced by ilu' promjit and cordial 
courtesy of the Sovw’f'ign upon this occasion navy he giithered 
from till' following passage iu n letter three days afhu'wards 
from Lord lllarendon to the (iueerr : — ‘ The Amerienns are 
most graii'ful to Your Majesty, and, as Mr. Dallas (tlit> Anuu'i- 
can Minister) says, are overwholuu'd witli the kiuduoss of 
their recc'ptiou here.’ 

Among the cpiestions which occupied the attention of the 
Prince at tlu.s time was that of the Kducatiou of olBci'rs 
for the army. During Novemlior and December the (Jin’ea 
and himself were in freipicnt communication upon tho subjeei 
with the Duke of Cambridge jind Lord Jhinmuro. What 
the Priiioe aimed at in fill his suggestions is put with his 
wonted terseness in one of hia letters to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge ; — ‘ Get gputleiuen with a gentleman’s education from 
the public schools : do away with Military Schools as a com- 
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pc'liiiff nursery for Die army. Tcsl, ihf'ir qualifications fiy 
two imnitlis’ proliation, and tlioii thorn a commission 
for si)ecilic rogiinciits. Wlicn they arc officers, n'quiro tliom 
to malc(! thcins(‘lveH proficient by friving Hiem f.wo years’ 
military education at ii military eollogc. Don’t promote 
tlioin, till ail ('xaiiiiuation has proved that they have really 
learned wliat was retjuired.’ In those few sentonoes is tlio 
g<‘rm of wliat has since been done in raising the standard of 
edneat ion for the army, — an olijocL which lay very near the 
Prince’s lioart. 

TJiis mouth of Decondicr was made peculiarly anxious by 
tlic discussions as to tho frontier line of tho Ilcssiirabian 
territory to be oniieeded by Russia under tho Treaty of Paris. 
A singular oversight in not identifying the map wliicb had 
been used at. tlie Ocaiferenees luul hdt an opening for a most 
critical discussion. Russia, on the one hand, insisted, as has 
already been stated, on the letter of tho Tnsity, that the line 
should pass to. till’ south of Bo^rad, which she would thus 
have been enabled to retain, llioreby sceuring for herself 
dii’eet aceoss through tho Jjiiki* Yalpuek to the Danube, t)n 
the other baud, England, Turkey, anil Auhtaia contended, 
that the plaee sliowu as Rolgrad upon tho map used at 
the Conference, and wliich was confaiderably to tlio north of 
tho modem town of that name, was that hy which tho frontier 
lino uiusi bo detiwinined, and that tho whole, tenor of the 
disous-sions at tho Coufereiii'cs, as well as of tho Treaty, 
jiistifiud this couLcntion, as tho avowed object of tho line of 
demarcation was to exclude Russia from the power of in- 
terforenoe with tho Danube, whieli would not bo ('tfeotoil, if 
tho line for which she now pressed ww'c to he conceded. 

During tho Eronch Empemr’s two njontlis’ absence in 
Biarritz, referred to in tho Prince’s letter of the 4th of Oc- 
tober (sujoi’rt, p, 5091, tho (Rsciission had assumed averyawk- 
■wai'd shape. On his return, however, he had taken the matter 

1. 1. 2 
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(‘iirnestly in bin own liiinds, feeling ihai. noL a litUi' of the 
einlmrrartrtiaent waa tine to conceHaions to whieh he had raahly 
eommilted himaolf in Ida <‘onininiU('iiti()nH wiUi the K'pre- 
aentativea of Eusai.i. The dilfi'rencca belweon his own Go- 
vernment iuul that of Kiigland, la* found, moreover, W(’rc 
being inado uso of to discredit iho Kiiglisli Allianco. Uut, 
as he toid our Amhassiidor (l!)lh Deceirdmr), ‘notJiing aliould 
brt'ak iii> the Allianco ; his feeling for I'lngland was oiu* of 
the lieai'k his sontiiuenls for ol hers woto those which policy 
dictated.’ Our Govcrnincnt wa.s not indisposed <0 a rcasftn- 
ablc coinproiniso ; and a frontier line sugg(>Htcil by II 10 
Emperor, which Lord Chirondoii, ii> writing to tin* (iiu'ini 
(19th December), dcsca-ihca ‘as meefing the pretended rc- 
quiromeuta of liuaaia without giving h(>r any iin])ortiuit 
stnilogical advantages or bidnging her mairor to tho Pruth,’ 
was idtimatoly agreed on. 

While the Emperor’a auggealion was atill under disonaaion 
ho wro(,o to tho Qm'on (2 1 st Detiomher), in anaw(ir to n lottc'r 
which she had sent by the hands of tho young Prince of 
I’niaaia ; — 

‘ Miulam and very dear Hiater, — Prince Frederick William 
liaa handed to mo the letter which Your Maj<iBty was ho kind 
as to give to him for me. The very fricmdly expreasions 
employed by Your Majesty have iouclnul inis deeply; and 
although I was persuaded that tho dilTerenco of opinion 
between our Govonunents could in no way alter your foldings 
towards myselfi I was happy to reeoivo this pleasant con- 
firmation of tho fact. 

‘ We liked the Prince of Prussia greatly, and I have no 
doubt he will make tho l^rineoas Iloyal happy ; for he seems 
to me to have every qimlity that helits his age and rank. 
We have endeavoured to iinike his visit to J’aria as pleasant 
as wo could, bat I see that his thoughts were always at Osborne 
or "t WinfLur, 
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‘ I nm most anxiouR that all the discussions relative to 
the Treaty of Peace should l)e closed up, for parties in Prance 
profit by them in their attempts to weaken the intimacy of 
the alliance. Nevertheless, I have no doubt that the people’s 
good sense would deal speedy justice to all the falsehoods 
which have been propagated, your Majesty, I hope, will 
never doubt my desire to act in harmony with your Govern- 
ment, and the regret I feel when even for a moment this 
harmony is interrupted. 

‘ Begging you to present my jespectful regards to H.R.IT. 
the Duchess of Kent, and my warm fiicndship to the Prince, 
1 renew to Your Majesty the a.s.s)irancc of the sinccro friend- 
ship and entire devotion with whicli I am 

‘ Your Majesty’s true brotlier and friend^ 

‘ NAronKON. 

On the 28th of the month ]..ord Clarendon heard by tele- 
gram from Lord Wodehouse, our Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, that the llussiau Government bad accepted the 
proposal of the Kinperor of the French for the settlement of 
the frontier tpiesliou. One great cause of uneasiness was 
thus practically removed, and although the Nouchiitel 
question, in which the sympathies of England were entiiely 
with the Swiss, had led to an order for the mobilisation of 
tlio Prussian ai’my, and a sudden convocation of the Swiss 
National Assembly, it was scarcely conceivable that it should 
lead to a rupture jof the peace ofEuiope. I’be Queen was, 
therefore, able to reply to the Emperor’s letter with more 
ease, and with a lighter spirit, than woidd have been possible 
only a few weeks before : — 

'WintlHor OasUe, 3Ut Bocomtor, 1360. 

‘ Sire and dear Brother^ — I am glad to seize the oppor- 
tunity of the New Year to thank Your Majesty for your kind 
letter, while begging you to accept all our good wishes as 
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wi'll for your own ki])])inoi4s uh for Lhiit of lliu Empress and 
of your Him. Tlio N('w Yt'iir iif^aiu I)('f>iii8 nmid Uic din of 
Wiirlike propariilions ; ImL I hope llialj witli tlu'sc prepa- 
ralioiis inutlers will sUip, and after the friendly eoiniiumieation 
whieh Ims taken place hetwecni yoinxdf iiiid Ihaissia, I haves 
('very eoufidence Unit it will he ^sosHilslc for you to arraiij^o a 
pacific solution of this Swiss alTair, unfortunately envenomed 
thou}*!! it l)e hy woundisd (inioiLr propfe on ('viuy side. 

‘ 1 am very happy that tile diflicidtii's which arose ahoiit 
the I'xoeution of tin* 'I’reaty of Pains are now entirely at an 
end, and that what is expressed in Yonr lMaj('st,y’s letter as a 
hope is now a reality. Nollnn^f, 1 trust, will hi'i'i'afti'r take 
jilace to trouhle that j^ood uu(U‘rstandinf> hetwi'en us, wliicli 
furnishos so imjiortant a j*uanuitee for tin* w<‘lfar(' of Eni’ojie. 

‘ We were nuicli gnitilied to learn that you liktsl onr 
future son-in-huv so inneh. He has wrillcu to ns full of 
gratitude for the kiiiilness of the reception you gave him, 
and Full of admiral ion for all lu* Inis sei'u in Paris. 

‘IVIy mol her is recovering hy degrees from the terrililo 
shock she has faustained, mid, as well as the Prince, charges 
mo to convey to you their eongratnlntions for the yoi^r ik Pav. 

‘ I emliraeo the Empress, and suhscrilio myself, .Siro and 
d('ar Hrother, e.v(‘r your Impi'rial Majesty’s vory aUcctiouato 
sister and faithful frieud, 

‘ VlUTOJlIA E.* 

The same day brought tidings liy telogrsyih, that, Iho map 
with the new frontier laid heen signed hy the phniipotenti aides 
that day in Paris. Itow welconu* was the intelligeuoc may 
bo inferrod from the closing milry in the Prince’s Diary for 
the year: ‘ The protocol ahoutthe Russo-Tiirkish fronlior is 
signed in Paris, and thus is the Bolgrad (piostiou solved. 
Tli-tiV God I’ 
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Correspondanm hetwnen the Quisr.N md PniNCTS Consokt 
(ind the Emvehok of tjds FHENcn. 

Tub Prince to the Emperor of the French. 

Sii’o ot olior Froro, — .To ne pnia laisscr iiftBsor iiu autre jour 
sans Tons rononvoler par ocrit los expvesblons do touto ma re- 
comiaissaiico pour taut do marques do bontd et d’amitie quo 
V. M, r. a bion voiilu mo douuor et do tout le regveL que j’ai 
rossoiiti a la tormiiuitioii d’uno visilo qui a laissd uno profoiido 
improssion daus niou ooonr. Oo sent oes sorfes d’imprussions 
qui no a’clTiicoiit jamais et qui nous sorvont do componbation 
daus bicn dos moiuonts do dilBoultes et do cliagrin que la vio 
amone avoo olio daus sou cours. ITos onfants out £tu bleu 
touches do I’accueil qu’on lour a fait ou Franco et no peuveut 
assez racontoj' loui's froros ot MBurs. 

L'espoir qtw vous nous avoz donnd do nous rovoir de temps 
en tomps nous est biou doux. Quo Diou vous protdge, Siro, 
ainsi quo rimpdratrico, et la mono lioureusoment par un temps 
d’dprouve et de souffrauco a I’liouroux acoomplissomont de sos 
diisirs ! 

Je suis oomme toujonrs, 

Do votro Majestd Impfirialo 

le tout devout, 

AIiBEBT. 


OfaLorno, 39“ Ao9t! 1866. 
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Tun Quiskn '10 IKK Kmim.uiui 01' Tiin Frunou. 

Oilrtinio, 29“ AiiftI IBCri. 

Siro f>l, moil cliov l^’roro, — Uuo <lc ni«‘H pri>iiiii>roH oooupiiUoiiH 
cii umviiidr ici t‘nl> dWrirc li Votiv JMiijcsIo (>( dVxjjriiiu'i' dii jniid 
do moil ccour ooiiibiun lums wiiuiiK'spi'noU'oM oi/ IouuIiok dc riioouoil 
<pu) noUH II ('to I'liiL I'll I'mitoo, d’libord pnr Volro JMiijo.sU' oli I’liii- 
]H'riUi'ic(‘, iiinsi quo pm- toulo la mil ion. lio houvc'iiii’ no H’dlaoera 
jiiiiiiim di'iiolro iiK'uioiii', oti j’liiiiio ii y voir un in'ocii'iix iiour 
lo futui' do la. coi'diiiliti' qui nail. uo,s dcii.v fj;(mvornt'iiu'iits lunnupio 
iioH di'ux jicupli’H. I’liissc colli' liouroiiho tiiiion, quo aima dovoriH 
hiirlonl aiix qnalitoa ]iorhimiiollos do Volro Mitjoslo, ho ooiiHolidcr 
do pluH oil pliiH, pour lo liiou-Mro do hoh doiix mil.ion.'i uiiisi quo 
do louto ri'iuropo ! 

O’oliiili ii\ou lo 0(0111' liioH groH cpio j’ai prih omigo do voiih, Hire, 
npi'oh loH lioiiux ot lioiii'ou.x join's quo iioiiH iivoiia pahsos avoo 
vous, ot ipui vans iivoz hu uohh n'udro si ugrdiililos. Holas I 
(‘oinmo tiiulo oIioho ioi-liiis, ils so hoiiI. dooiildH l.i'iip vile, ol. coh dix 
imivH do fi^toa paraisHoiil. oumiuo un boau ri'vo, iiiiviH Hh uohh 
I'CH loiit. gravoH diuiH iiolro nidinoini, I't uohh iiinioii.s i\ jmihkw' on 
I'ovuo tout. CO qui u’ost pi'daonlo i iioh yoiix d’inU'i'OHHind. et do 
bean, on diii'ouvaut on uiOino UiinpH lo doHir do los voii' ho roiioii* 
voler un jour. 

Jo no HiiuraiH vous diro iisai'a, Sii'o, conibiou jo huih touobfo do 
iouloH voH bonti^H (il, doiouto volro iimilid iioiir lo I’riuoo, el. aussi 
do rairootion ol do la liiouvoillniieo dtinl vouh iivoh coiubld iioh 
oid'aulH, Jiour sojour on Krmnio a olo la plus lii'urouHo dpociuo 
do loni' vio, ol ils no eosHoiil d’en piirluv. 

Nou.s avoim trouvd touH los aiilres oiirnnlH on boiinu Hfinlo, ol 
lo potil ArlUur ho promono avoo bou boiniol do jiolioo qui Tail son 
iKmhour, ol doiil il no vout piwj ho Buparoi-, l^iio Dioii voiHo snr 
Voli'O MajeHtd ot la ohoro Impuinli’ioo, poui' liiquollo jo Jbrmo 
bieu dcs vuiux I 

Vouh ndavez dil ciioore du baloau ‘ iiu rovoir,’ o’ohI do lout 
uion ciDUi’ quo jo lo riJpolo ausHi. 

I'oniiollca quo j’oxpvinio ici Iouh los BOiitinu'uls do toiidro 
amilio ol d’afloolioii avoo losqnollcs jo mo dis, Siro ol o.lior J)V 5 i'o, 
do Volro Majosld Irap<!'mlo la bioii bonno ot afl’octionuco soour 
ct amio, 


VicropTA p. 
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Tltll liJlIfHliOR 01’ 'I'nE FeENCH TO’ THE PllINCJB. 

St. Cloud, 1“ Soplmnliro 1856. 

MonsieuT mnn Froro, — Al-jobosoin de vous diro quo plus jo 
vouB coiiiinis, plii.4 j’lipivuvo d’cslime pour votru caractore et 
d’arnitii' 2 >oiir votrc jiursoiuic ? Vons dovoz eu oti’c convaincu, 
car on deviiio ooux qui vons aimont. ,1 ’ai bioii rcgi’cfclo la Imcvoto 
do voli’o sojoiir, oar loraqii’on a egaloiaont I’amour du bion, plus 
on .40 voit, ])liiH on so coinproiid, Jo rciuorcie volro AUes.4e 
Itoyalo do sou aiinnblo lotlrc, ct j’ai I'lo bion tonclio de cotto ap- 
lii'ociafcion do votro s^’jour on Franco, jmisqno voub lo coiisiddroz 
comino un dodomiimgcniont des obngrins iuhi'parables anx 
fonclious oU'vi’ca. Jo I’onvisitgo du ni6uio, oL volro visile roatora 
toujours jiour nioi ot jioiir rinipeintrico un bion donx souvom'r. 

Jo VOUB 2 )rio do no 2><w lu’onblior an})i’6s da Prinoo do Cralles 
ot do la Princosao Jloyalo coinmo auiiros dos au(rc.4 Priucos ot 
PrinooHSCB ; jo no los sqiaro 2 >U 8 do (onto I’aniitid quo jo vons 
porlo. J i’ J inpcratvice obfc bion roconnuissuni.c do vos bons souliaits 
ot mo clinrgo do vons assuvcv do hoh scutiinonls aH'ocluoux. 

Jo I'onouvollo ii votro Altesso Jloyalo I’assuranoo des sontimonts 
do sincoro ainilid avoo lesqnollos jo suis 

Do voti‘0 Alicsse Iloynlo 

lo bon fivro, 

NATOLfiON. 


The EMriinoR or the Fkench to the Queen. 

St. Cloud, lo I" Suptuinbro I860. 

Madamo ot nia olioro Roour, — ^Apros lo bonlionr quo f ai trouvo 
a offi'ir a Votro Mnjosto an acoucil cordial ot onqirosse, j’on ai 
dprouvd im non nioiua grand il savoir quo vous avoz oto satisfaito 
do votro voyage on Franco. Cortes j’ap2n’t'cio commo Votro 
Majosto riiitt''r 6 t ca2n(al pour nos donx pays d’uno union aincoi’e 
ontro los donx gonvorncmonls ; mais j’ajqu'doio 2iar-dossns tout 
COB relations intimes elablics maintonant ontro nous et basdes sur 
une veritable et sincore amitid. Car la satisfaction du coour 
sera toujours A mos youx bion an-dcssus des satisfactions de 
I’ambition ; ot quoique j’ai iSprouvd un Jnsto sentimont d'orgueil 
d’dtre un moment I’lidte de la Reino d’un si 2>nisBant empire, jo 
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mo pUiis rliivantngo on ROiivcnir do Id fonnno hi’ airinblo of) si 
gvaoiiniao, do I’liounno si diHtiiignd, doH oufuiitH si olidrinaiitH, avoo 
loaqiiols j’ai imssd doH jonvH d’lino douco iiitiniitd dont lo Kuuvoiiio 
no s’oftiicoi'a jiiniaiK do nia niomoiro. Aiissi u’ai-jo yiiB boHoin do 
diro coiubion jo ddsiro qu’ilH jmisHoiil bioiiUMi ao ronouvolor, 

Jo rcniorcio bioii Voti'o Atujoafd doH siiuiiiula qn’ollc formo 
pour I’lriqu'mfiVW'o ; olio iiip tonobo jiriifonddinont i)ai> I’iufcrt't 
qn’i'llo proud A 00 qnc j’ai do jihm olior. 

il’ai rc^'u do boiuioa nouvolloa do Urimdo. J’dliaflU']’ d it quo 
loiifi vn. troH bion, of. qu’il a boii osjxiir. 

J’ai roooiiiniaudd A WulowHki (pour los miaonH quo Vofro 
MajcHfcd oonnait) d’oLro doiix ouvors lo roi do NaploH. 11 oat 
trop faililo luiuv ({ii’oii ho liielio ioiit roitijn. 

J’ui biou ri do la pronuuimlo A eboval (|uc loH joni’iiaiix out 
attribud A Vofro Alujosid ot qii’ollo inforproto si gninu'ut. Oulu 
prouvo uiio ibiH do jiluH oomhiou la vi'rifd oat diflioilo A doriro, 
pHih<|iio un fait qui a ou lion mix ycux do f oua i)oiitiUro h! fiinaao- 
mont ruooiild. 

Jo })no Vofro Wfljosfd do mo pornioffro do lui oxprinior Jo 
vcritablo affaoboinout ot la siuc^ro iunitid avoo losipicla jo aids, 
JMadaino ot chore Kionr, 

do Votro Alnjoatd 

lo bmt dovoud JA-oro ot ami, 

NAroiifiON, 


Tub JUmpbuor ob tub IjhiBBCJi 'jo 'itib Qubun. 

Afndamo ot chore Scour — J’ai royu avoo grand plaiair lo T)iio 
do Oainbridgc, ot paroo qti’il ticnt do proH A V otro Mn joatd, ot 
parco qu’il y a JoiigtoiupH quo j’a[iprdcio tonloa aoa bomicH 
quolitoH. J’ai dfo biou toucho do 1 a lottro qu’il in’a roiniso do 
voire part. Jlion no pout ni’dtro plua agrdtiblo <(no do aiivoii’, 
quo lo Honvuiiir du fldjour do Yutro Majoatd parnii 110114 no a’cat 
point eiicoro eflacd do ea nidnioiro. 

Nouh HOiamcs A uuo do cos dpoqiios oritiquofi, oA nous dovoiis 
nous parlor tros-frnnchoiucnt ; auHsi domandorai-jo A Votro 
MnjoBto la ponniBslon d’ontrcr dona quolquos details au sujot do 
CO qui so posHO daus lo morido politique. 

Jo commeiico par repousser touto iddo, qui tondrait A fairo 
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Ol'oiro quo lo Goiivernoincnt Fmnpais serait oblige de faire la 
paijr, qiiaiid tiiomo Ioh coiulitioiis no seraient pas bonnes, do mome 
quo jo mo rofuso a I’i dec quo le Gouvorncraent Anglais sorait force 
ii coufcinuor la gnorro, Iph conditions de paix fiiasont-olk's bonnes. 
^loUH fiouimos, jo orois, tons les deux libros do nos actions, nous 
avons los momes iutortlta, et nons vonlons la m6mo clioso j une 
paix liouornblo ! 

Maintonant qiiollo ost notro position niililairo ? Votre Majestc 
a cn Orient, jo ci‘ois, 50,000 homnies ot 10,000 chevaux. J’en 
ai do mon cOtd 200,000 hommes efc 34,000 chovaux. Votro 
Majo.sh' a 11110 inniienhO Ilotto dans la Mer Noire, ooiiiinc dans la 
Baltiqne; j’eii ai nno iniposaulc, quoiquo moins considerable, 
lilli bion, malgru co fnrmidablo appaveil do guorro il eat evident 
poar teat Jo month, qno, toab eti faisant Jwanconp de mal & la 
Rnssio, nons no pouvona la dompler avoo nos seulos forces. Qn'y 
a-t-il done a fairo ? Trois systemes sont on presonce. 

1“. So lioniora ooeiipor dos points stnildgiqucs, a bloquer la 
Mer Noire ot la lifor Ilaltiquo, ct attendro sans trop de depenses, 
qn’il plaiso 5. la Rnssio do fairo la paix. Kn nous bornant a une 
guoiTO ddfoiisivo ot do position, la Rnssio s’dpuiso eu armements, 
ot nons, an ooiiti'airo, nons diminnons los sacrifices do la guom. 

2“. Fairo nn appol ii tontos los nntionalitds, proolamer hanto- 
mont lo rdlablisKomont do la Pologno, I’indopondanco de la Fin- 
lando, do la Hongrie, do I’Ttalie, do la Circassie. Co systonie, 
jo n’ai lias bosoin do lo diro, sorait Uangcroux et opposd au- 
jonrd’hui 5. la justioo. 

3®, Enfin s’nttiror lo plus po.sBil)Io I’allianoo do I’AniricIio, affn 
qno celle-ci ontraiiio aprfes olio toate I’AHomagno, ct qn’ainsi la 
Russio soit forede d’un c6td par nos armes, de I’autre par I’opinion 
pnbliquo de TEuropo, ii proposer dos conditions de paix dqui* 
tables. 

II semblora 3. Votro Majestd, je u’en douto pas, commo 3 inoi, 
que le 3® systerae ost le plus avantagonx. 

Or, anjourd’liui qno se passe- t-il P 

L’Autricbo nous dit : ’ Les pi-opositions do paix qu’aux youx 
de I’Enrope yons avez proolamdes commo suffisantes 3 tos interdts 
et votro honnonr, jo lea accepts, je los ddvoloppo mdmo, 3 con- 
dition que si la Rnssie (par impossible) les admettrait, yens 
m’assurioz qno vons conseutirez 3 ouvrir des ndgocintions de paix 
sur CCS bases. A uuo tollo demarcbe comment pourons-nous 
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raisoinmlilfiiipiit ri'iioiidre pav ini refill, on ])iir divs cliionnc's ijiii 
I'qiiiviilcnt A an ivl'iiH i' Voila, Aludamo, co (]iio jc nc Rani'iiiM 
ooinprcudro, cur ct) ii’chI. jms lunia (jui I'aisoim dca couccHhioiiH 
pour avoir rappiii dc rA)il.rLcUo; c’chIj I’AuLriclio qni nrboro 
frtuinhotnciifc iiotro dnqican. 

tSi lo Clouvoriu'iiiuiLfc do Voire MajcHic disiiit qn(> lea coiidifcioiiH 
do paix doivoiii. ctre bicji dinci-oiitc'a, qn’il l'aul< a nola-o lioimeur 
oil i'l nos iuiicrcla un reniimieincnt dc la cni'tc do rWiiropc, (juo 
riOuropo no acm pas librc, laal. ipic la I’oloj^no no acm paa 
rdtablic, la Orinu't> donneo li la Tuniiiio, ct la Vinlando a la 
Sacdo, jo coniprondraia anc poliliquo (pd anraiii qiiclqiio oUiiso 
dc ffcand, oL (pii molirail, Ics rcmiltaiiK a obk'nir au niveau dc.s 
wic.i'ilic'ca a fairc. 

Alaia So priver bciicvolcrncnfc do Tappiii di' rAuirielic pour d('H 
avuniaijoa inicroscoiiiqncH, (pi’«iii pourra d’aillciir.s ioiijonra re- 
voudiqncr, ct obicnir dans iiu traiic dcliiiiiir, voila cc ipio jc 
nu! permets do no pas (rouver vaisonnablo, ct j’appelle siiv ces 
qucBliioaiH si gravea ratlctiUotidoVol.is' AlajcNtd oi cello da L’riiico 
Albcrfc, doni/ bw vacs sonl. loujoiirs ai ncUos c-t si clcvci's. Alon 
f(>rmo d('‘sir claut d'Afcro tciujoiira (racot)rd nvc’o lo Qouvomoinenl. 
do Volro AIajt‘si.c, j’ospAro (pie nous nous onl.cmlronH. 

do Tons douiainlo pardon do coLlo lolitro ccril.o i1 Iti bAle, ot 
jo VOU8 prio do rccovoir avoo bould la nnuvcllo oAproHsion do la 
rospcoUiouHO ot kuidi-o amitio avoo laqnollo jc anls, 

Aladanio ct cbci’o Kuiur, 

do VoLri! Alujcsld 

lo devoud ot bon J'l'oro, 

Nai'DIjISon. 

Aux Tuilorii’d, lo 22 Novondiru 186ii. 


The Queen to hie JiImi'ehob op this Fiiekcti. 

20 Noviiinbru ISisl. 

Sire ot nion clior Frove— Jlon consin, lo One do Oandirid(r{>, 
nous ost revouu pi’ofondi'niont loucho do rai'oucil plein d’ania- 
bilitd quo lui a fait Voti'o Majestd ot do la oonfinneo qu’ollo liii 
a tomoigneo. d’eu vomoroio bicn sliiccroincnt Votro Mujestc, 
ail pres do Inqucllo il a dto do nouvoan I’iniicrproto do mos sonti- 
ments. La fdto do cloture ii Inqucllo il a assisto I’a frnppd d’ad- 
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Jiiimh'on, ot dapiis la vivo <loscripl i<ni qii’il lu’cii a (loiiiic'o, je n’ai 
cpi’Oiivt* qn’uii rfgi-jt, c'uHt do ii’avoir point pu y 6lro luoi-jnOmo 
prdspnto. 

La letiro do Votw Miijcato m’li downo la plus grniido satia- 
fautioii, commo <5tnnt fi In fois uiio uoiivi'lie prouvo do sou ainilip, 
et do son sincoro doHir do R’ontondro compli'lcmont ot cliiiroiiiciit 
avoo moi dans tons los moments dilfioiles, psi’ lui I'cliaugo 
d’opinions fvai'os ot sans reserve. Je siiis miimeo des iiiAnu's 
sentiments, ot jo siiis liourotiso do troiivei' <{ii’il n’y a piia ini fond 
do dififeroiioo osseiitielle outro vos vuos ot les mionnes. Nous 
desirous tons doux niio paix bonne ot bononiblo, et vons avez 
parfaitemont raison do dire, quo vous n’etos pas plus force 
d’accepior nno paix mauvaiso, quo jo ne le serais moi-ineinc d’en 
refuser uno boiino. 

Mais pour bioii etablir ot comprondre la nature do cO qui 
ponrrait avoir Viippumice d’uno difleronou d’opiniou, il imjxirto 
do so Cairo uue iddo justo de la ili/i'mirr ih ptmition do nos deux 
gonvernoments, qui doit neccsbaireracnt inilnoneer lours determi- 
nations et lours actions. Co n’cat qu’en tenant coni))te do oetto 
difTovoncQ, quo nous pouvons nous jnger mutuolloinent uvec Uiic 
parfuito impartiality et uno ontiero jiistieo. 

Votro Majesty a do grands avantages siir moi dans la innniero 
do dirigor sa politiquo et do eoiuluiro les uygooialions. Vous 
u’otes responsable envers persouno ; vous ponves et gardor votro 
proi)re secret, ot cmjiloyor dans uno nygociation I’agout et la 
formo quo vous proCyroz, ot modiHor la marolio quo vous vons 
dtos tracee, on par uii mot quclconque sorti de votro boiiobo 
dounor, quand vous lo vouloz, aux nifaii’cs publupies oetto direc- 
tion qui vous frappe dans lo moment oommo la plus avan- 
tagouRO. 

Pour moi, jo suis lico par do oortaines roglos et do ooi’tains 
usages ; jo no decide point d’autorilo ot sans cnntr61e ; jo dois 
prendre I’avis d’un cotiseil da Miiiistros responsables ; ot cos 
Miuistres doivont s’assoniblnr ot toml»v d’acoord sur uno Hgiio 
do conduito aprbs 6tro aiTives onsemblo a la rmniiiiuiu conviction 
do sa justice et de son utility. Cos Ministros doivent avoir suin 
quo la marobo qu’ils veulont suivro soit non-souloniont d’accord 
avoo los inoillours intyrots du pays, mais on infimo temps lolle 
qu’ils puisHont I’expliqaor ot la ddfendro au Parlowont, ot cn 
porter I’utilito ^ la ooiiviction do la natiou. 
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II y a ci'pondanfc i\ po lalilc'au un aui,ro cAI p, or jo pousidpro 
quo j’lii nil aViuitiif^o quo ii’a point- Votro Majpstp. Votro poli- 
tique pout courii’ lo riwpip d’Mfo jirivi'o do I’appni si iipcosHiiiro 
do la iial ion ; oli la coiivipl ion iri-pniHliiblo, quo la nation no soi’aifc 
point dispoHpo i\ la finivro jiisqn’an Ijouti, pouvrait vona pxpoHor 
a la dangoj'puao altornalivp, on d’avou- a I’inqinanr }\ I’intpriour, 
on d’avoiv ii changpr HuliiloniPiit votpp ligno do politiquo fi I’ox- 
tpripiii', ot do runponfcn'r pout-idvo Iph plus graves obsiaeloH. 
Pour nioi, jo ))nis dotnipr il ma politiquo uii libi-o cliaiup, ot lui 
poi'inottvo do ddvplopppr tonU's pos tjnnspqiionePM, ceviaiiio quo 
jo sais dll fpi’ino ot invafialdo onneoura do mon poiiplo, qai ayant 
on nno pact it la dotcvininalion do nia politii[no hp sent idoulitid 
avpc olio. 

Ooa avantagPH el. pos di'savantngps, inhpvpiilH ii nos positions 
rospeotivos, sonfc tn's-ap/iaivuits it ‘J’d/>i)/pio ociliqiio’ on nos 
aranmea, ot c’pst on oux tpio so tronvpid. Iph didlpnllds quo nous 
avons it aui'iiioutor. Toutefoia a’ila sont bien oompria pt bicn 
ttpprdoiPH do part ot d'autre, il no devrait paa 6tro dilliuilu 
d’arrivor ii une jndioienso aolntion, lout on ayant 011 mfinio toiups 
I’dgard dCi it nos poailiojis ri'spoctivpa, 

Jo faia done ooiapldlotnont la jHii’t dca ditlicnltds porHomielli'H 
quo pout avoir Yotro Majoati'*, ot j’iinposo hiIpiipo d. lonlo oapiipo 
do Honlimont d’aniour-propro bloasd, ipa* I’on poarrait aupposor 
it inou gouvonipuiont, it la auilo do oot acoord ronqilot amend 
isolpiuont ot aana sa participation nvoo I’Antrielio, accord ipii a 
produit uu arraugonioiit quo I’ou pltipo dovant nona tout minutd, 
tout aohovp, pour dtro aecepto puroinunt ot Hiinploiiiont, eo qni 
lions mot dauH eolto ddangreablo poaition, on d’avoir it aeppptur 
■nuo ponventiou (pio I'dii no luma a paa nn’a it mdine do poni- 
prendro plpinonioiit, ot ((ui s’est ndgooido, quant it I’AnlripliP, 
sous dcs influonooa, par dcs motila, pt dana nii oaprit dont los 
luoyoTiH d’apprdoiation nous iruuiqnont, ou do prondro anr nous 
la Tosponaabilild do roinpi'o oot arrangoniont, do peril ro I’alHanoo 
qui nous ost oBurto ot dont nons avous ponrtant ai grand bosoin, 
ot do nous iilidnor indmo los aontiuioiits do I’allid qiii ddfeiid 
rarrangomont ninsi prdpard. 

Paasant au-doasus do toutos cos ponaiddratinna, jo ddsiro ain- 
cdromeiit ot profoiiddmont loinbnr d’ancoi'd aveo Votro Maji'atd. 
Tout 00 quo jo domando pour Ctro 011 diat do lo fairo, o’est - 

1*. Quo iioua no soyoiis pas lids par la ‘ rddacLion ’ littdnilo do 
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la projioFiitioii dont noiiH n’avoiiH pan on roccasioii cic (lispiitor le 
sciiK et la povU'o. 

‘J“. Quo rAulviolio H’oiifjfago ii iiiainliouir dniiK (oiilcs loh oir- 
coahl aiiccH Bon Uliiiiialum, otjju’olloiu' vioinio point iiouh riippoi-- 
tov de St.-PdlovalioUL'g dca oonlro-pi’opoaitioiiH, quo uouh iiuvious, 
vouH ct iiioi, ti ac(;u])toi' ou ii ixijotor, 00 ([ui nous inottrait dr 
noavcau rlaiis la miliiu' rnanvaiho pn.sitiou ou uouh avoiiK dtii 
placoB raiuu'u doruirro. 

S“. Quo !(' Iii'iiito do iiuiitraliHalioii dcviouiio uno renlilr oli non 
uuo sti'])iilatinn illuHoiro, 00 (pii somit indviliibloiiumt lo can hi, 
007111110 oil lo jiropoKCj on lui IniaHait aimplomoiit lo caniotiVo d’un 
tvailo cniiolu onti-o la Itnaaio ot la Tni-quio. 

Jo snia convaiiiouo a I’avanco quo Votro Mnjoato tronvora 
00 a (lutnaiidoa fonddca on rawon. Do voiro c6ld, soycz ogulomout 
convamon qu’aynnt doimo inou aBBuiitiinout a ooh coiiditioiiH jo 
no poi’mollrai point qu’ollos Hoioiit nouti'aliaooB par ci* quo vons 
poni’rioa tl jnalo lih'O qualifier do ‘oliicanOH t^quivaloutoa il nn 
I’cl'iia, ou par lo di’>Hir d’olileuir dca avanlagoa inioroRoopiquoR.’ 
Co quo jo doaiando OHt iiihiiird par I’intdri't coniinun quo uouh 
nvona ious los doux ou vue, ot jo n’y vois rion qui puiRso 6ti'e de 
la part de VAutrioho I’objet d’uno lionnMo objection. 

Jo no puia copondaiit diHsiinnler h. Votro Majesty raos omintes, 
fondde.s Hur lea moillonros informaliona, qao lo Itingtipfc leiiu a 
PariH par dea horamva ofliciola, ot par d’auivos qui ont I’lionnonv 
do vons approohor, rolalivoment anx diflloullds fiiiauoioreH do la 
Kranco, ot it I’abHoluo uoceBsiid dofairo la paix,a dejd prodnit nii 
tri’S-Idolieux eflfot d Vienne, d Beidiu, ot it St.-PolorRbourg, ot il 
Borait fort posaiblo quo I’Axitriche fdt ddjil dispofi^o d rooulor 
devant sonUltiraalum, ot d cliorolier d’obtenir doR conditionfi plus 
favorabloB pour la Kussio. 

J’aborde mainteiiant I'oxarnon des trois Byatdmes mentionnds 
par Votro Majoato coninio dtant en proBonoo. 

Jo snis beuroiise do voir quo Votro Majestd rojotto lo promior, 
qui, dans mon opinion, no rdaliserait pas m6mu lo but qu’il so 
proposcrait d’atteindre, parco quo la Russio bo gardorait bion de 
‘ s’epuiBor on armoments,’ si olio ctait asourdo quo los Puissanoes 
Ocoidontales so rcnformcraiont dans nn oimplo hloons ; ot, comme 
nous nous sommos ongagds dans uno guori'e agrossire, nous 
no pourrions gudre rotoumor aujoTird’lini d la guorro ddfonsivo, 
sans Bvouer quo nous avons subi m. moius uno defaito morale. 

TOI in. M M 
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Ijc m'ooiid RyfltenK' Bcmii daiiH lonl Iimhiih n>j(‘t6 par tnoi avoc 
l« raoinc formolo qn’il ohL ropoiWHo par V()\ir, F!ir(', o1. poin- los 
juf'iric'R raisoTiB ol, lew mfiiU'S coiiaitlrrai/ioiiB. 

Ij(‘ tj’oisiomo, anquol Volra Mnjchlo domu) la j)n'ri'roiico, n 
♦'giiloinont mon ap^H-obalioii In plus fomplrk*; mais jo tip mo 
tHHftiinulo point coiiiliifu hCH cluincoB do hiiccos Hont iuccrlaiiiOR, 
oav olios dopoiidont do )ii dociaion d’auli'(« I’uissniioos, qui 
p('uveiit avoir d’antros iioUniis quo los luMi-i'S sar b'UTH propvos 
iidorf'tB ct qui jusqn’ii )m''scTit out fiiii d’ailli'Tii’H si jk'u })OTir 
nous iiiS])iroi' la iiioindru coidhuioo. 

(jiioiqu’il oil soil, jo proiiioN ii Votri' Miijosk' do fain) lout, on 
moil pouvoir ])(iur fairo irtiamr eo troisii'iiio Hysloiiio, ot jo suis 
jiarfailomoiit d’liooord sw'O vous, qn'il iiiqiorlo d'abandoiinor 
toiil.OR Irs ooiisidorations sccimdiiircH pour tirrivor an plus grand 
w'-miUat. 

Jo no (lira! rioii ici dii plan dos opi'ratioim mililairos, jMiiro 
quo jo los eoiiflidoro comnio doiiPiKliintoH do la politifpioooiivoniio. 
Ootio politiqiU! nyaiit otii arrWi'm oxoluwivmnonl, jiar los doux 
gmivoi’nomoiits, los g(l'>n(M'anjf, j\ la siiito d’nn Oonsoil, doid j'ap- 
pvouve forb lMd<''0, ponr micontror vos dosirs, dovmioni Alro 
olinrgHjH do pnmdro oos jilana do oamjiaguo on t'OURidf“i’iitioii, ulln 
(IVxoonlop la politique urrM^'o. 

Jo snia oonvainouo quo look's U's dillUndtos el tontoa los divor- 
gputtuH d’opiuiou qui poiivont nailro siir res gravos qni'slioim 
d’olnt, soroni biou plus prmnplK'raontot iilns oflu'nnoiiumlii’osoliios 
ptiv nil I’rnno fohango d’idooa oidn* Votro WI«josl,6 ot iitoi tpio 
par lout aiili'o mode do ooniniuiiication, ot jo voiiH pvio doim do 
ooTitinnor avoc mni oos opaimhomeiita, aiixtpiols J’osporo quo vans 
tronvoiw, (luo niii loltro ropond nvoc urn* simvro ot iniiHonildo 
oonfianoo, 

Lo Priiico ost pliiR quo jamais sonsiblo a I’opiuion llattoaso quo 
vnns votdosi bion oxpriiuor a 1’c‘goi'd do bos vims ot do son jugo- 
mont, Nul pins quo lui, jo suis boimmso do lo divo, no cU'sivo 
pins vivoinont lo snoccs do nos id^os ooiumnnos, ot ii^ippnio plus 
fortomont tout eo qui pout y coiiduivo. 

.raumi'a bion voulu, si j’on avais on lo toinps, abrdgor oot(,o 
lotti’o, dont la longnonr extr&mo ost lontofois justifioo par la 
grnvito dos ciroonstancos ot I’imporlanco dos qiinstious. 

A.yoa la botito do remoroior la olibroTmpdratrico do son oimablo 
letti’o et do Ini offrir nos plus affootuonx liommagos. 
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Agr4oz, Siro, les expressions do sincei'e amifcie ot do haute 
estimo aveo losquelles je suia, 

Sire et cher Frero, 

do Votro Majosid Imperialo 

la bion affoctiomide soeur et aniio, 

Victoria R. 


END OP TKE THIRD VODUMB. 
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